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EDITORS’ PREFACE, 





THERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular or 
homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, The 
Speaker’s Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor's Bible, and other similar series, have their 
special place and importance. But they do not enter into 
the field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such 
series of Commentaries as the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch sum A. T.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum N. T.; Meyer's Kritisch-exegetischer Kom- 
mentar; Keil and Delitzsch’s Biblischer Commentar iiber das 
A.T.; Lange’s Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s 
Handkommentar zum A. T.; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar 
zum NN. T. Several of these have been translated, edited, 
and in some cases enlarged and adapted, for the English- 
speaking public; others are in process of translation. But 
no corresponding series by British or American divines 
has hitherto been produced. The way has been prepared 
by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, Kalisch, 
Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the time has 
come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enterprise, 
when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprebensive 
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Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholar- 
ship, and in a measure lead its van. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish sucha 
series of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, 
under the editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., in America, 
and of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLumMmeER, D.D., for the New Testament, 
in Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-con- 
fessional, and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical 
bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical study of 
the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation. They are designed chiefly for students and 
clergymen, and will be written in a compact style. Each 
book will be preceded by an Introduction, stating the results 
of criticism upon it, and discussing impartially the questions 
still remaining open. The details of criticism will appear 
in their proper place in the body of the Commentary. Each 
section of the Text will be introduced with a paraphrase, 
or summary of contents. Technical details of textual and 
philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept distinct from 
matter of a more general character; and in the Old Testa- 
ment the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted 
with Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books 
will be dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, 
with critical notices of the most important literature of 
the subject. Historical and Archzological questions, as 
well as questions of Biblical Theology, are included in the 
plan of the Commentaries, but not Practical or Homiletical 
Exegesis. The Volumes will constitute a uniform series 
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Tuer following eminent Scholars are engaged upon the 
Volumes named below :— 


Fenesis, 
Exodus. 


Leviticus. 


Numbers. 
Deuteronomy. 
Joshua. 


Judges. 


Samuel. 


Kings. 


Chronicles. 


Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 


Psalms. 


Proverbs. 


Job. 


Isaiah, 
Jeremiah. 


Daniel. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., Oriel Professor of the 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, University of Oxford. 


The Rev. A. R.S. KENNEDY, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 

J. F. StenninG, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford, and the late Rev. H. A. WHITE, M.A., Fel- 
low of New College, Oxford. 


G. BUCHANAN GRAY, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. 


The Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. [Mow Ready. 


The Rev. GEoRGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Free Church College, Glasgow. 


The Rev. GEorGE Moore, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

[Mow Ready. 

The Rev. H. P. SmiTu, D.D., late Professor of Bibli- 

cal History, Amherst College, Mass. [Mow Ready, 


The Rev. FRANCIS Brown, D.D., Professor of Hebrew 
and Cognate Languages, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

The Rev. EDWARD L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


The Rev. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. CHARLES A. Briccs, D.D., Edward Rob- 
inson Professor of Biblical Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


The Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
[Mow Ready. 


The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford. 


The Rev. A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Hebrew, Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


The Rev. A. F. KirKpaTRICK, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 


The Rev. JoHN P. Peters, Ph.D., late Professor of 
Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, 
now Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York 
City. 


Minor Prophets. W. R. Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the 


University of Chicago, Illinois. 
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the Gospels. 
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Corinthians. 
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The Pastoral 
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The Rev. WiLLoucusy C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Rev. E. P. Gou.p, D.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature, P. E, Divinity School, Philadelphia. 
[Now Ready. 


The Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., Master of Uni- 
versity College, Durham. [Now Ready 


The Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Oxford, and the Rev. WILLOUGHBY 
C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


The Rev. FREDERICK H. CHASE, D.D., Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


The Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, M.A., Fel- 
low of All Souls’ College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. ARcH. ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London. 


The Rev. Ernest D. Burton, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Literature, University of Chicago. 


The Rev. T. K. ABsott, B.D., D.Lit., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin. 
[Vow Ready. 


The Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. [Now Ready. 


The Rev. WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 
College, and DEAN IRELAND, Professor of Exegesis, 
Oxford. 


The Rev. A. Naisme, M.A., Professor of Hebrew in 
King’s College, London. 


The Rev. JAMES H. Ropgs, A.B., Instructor of New 
Testament Criticism in Harvard University. 
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PREFACE. 


om fee 


I SEND this laborious volume to the press with a clear sense 
of its limitations. But on this subject no more need be said ; 
the shortcomings of the work will be at least as evident to 
others as to myself. 

The books that I have used most for the purpose of the 
commentary are those of Alford, Kiihl, and von Soden, that 
of Dr. Hort for part of the First Epistle of St. Peter, that of 
Spitta for 2 Peter and Jude Of Introductions I know at 
first hand only those of Salmon, B. Weiss, Westcott, Jiilicher, 
and Zahn, the excellent articles of Dr. Chase in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, and Harnack’s Chronologie. No one 
can write of the early Church without feeling how greatly he 
has been helped in an infinity of directions by the eminent 
scholar last named. 

But the apparatus of a commentator on the New Testa- 
ment ought to be much wider than it usually is. The Anti- 
nomians with whom we meet in 2 Peter and Jude cannot be 
understood from the New Testament alone. To see what 
they were we must turn not merely to Corinthians, Thessa- 
lonians, or the Apocalypse, but to the lives of Luther and 
Wesley, to the times of Eckhart, Tauler and Ruysbroek, or 
to such books as Barclay’s /nner Life of the Religious Socteties 
of the Commonwealth. "Every great religious upheaval repro- 

1 Valuable summaries of the Literature are found—for 1 and 2 Peter, 


Hastings’ D. of the B., vol. iii. pp. 817, 818 ; for Jude, vol. ii. pp. 805, 806, 
and Smith’s D. of the B., vol. i. p. 1839, ed. 1893. 
Vv 
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duces the same phenomena. There can be no doubt that 
they existed also in apostolic times. The Gnostics again, 
with whom these Antinomians have been confounded, cannot 
be understood without some acquaintance with the magic 
and devil-worship which reigned throughout the Greco- 
Roman world. For this we must go to Plutarch, Apuleius, 
Lucian, the Neo-Platonists, or the papyri. Deissmann, in 
his Bzbelstudien, gives some specimens of magical formule, 
and the Pzstzs Sophia will show how the sacred names of the 
Bible and of the heathen mythology were mixed up together. 

At this moment in Hayti there are Gnostics who blend 
Vaudoux, or snake-worship, with Roman Catholicism, and 
it is probable that the same kind of “syncretism” is known 
to missionaries in other quarters. The Gnosticism of the 
Greeks and Orientals was probably not quite so sinister as 
that of the Haytian negroes, but it belonged to the same 
family. 

A point which gives the commentator much trouble is 
the nature of the Greek with which he has to deal. It is 
Vulgar Greek, but this is a most indefinite term. There is 
(1) the Greek that was written by men of education, by 
Epictetus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Clement of 
Alexandria. In this there are many new words and expres- 
sions, and the niceties of Attic grammar .are relaxed; at the 
same time the old classics exercise a strong influence over 
the writers mind. (2) Again there is colloquial Greek, 
which, as it was spoken in Egypt, we see fresh from the 
source in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt. (3) There is, again, the colloquial Greek as written 
by Jews, whose grammar and phraseology were more or less 
influenced by the Septuagint and the genius of the Hebrew — 
tongue. (4) Again we have to take into account the force 
of Christian usage, which coined many new terms of its own. 
(5) Finally, there are perceptible differences in the linguistic 
habits of the New Testament writers themselves. Con- 
stantly we have to ask whether any inference can be drawa 
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from the presence or absence of the article, what sense is to 
be attached to a 4% or an é, whether such a phrase as xpiois 
Braconuias is Hebrew or Greek, whether é& Xporg is Pauline 
or liturgical. Much has been done in later years to simplify 
these questions, The admirable Concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath is often the best of commentaries. Field has done 
much good service, and books like Deissmann’s Bibelstudien 
(of which an English translation has recently been published 
by Messrs. T. & T. Clark) are of great use. Finally, Dr. 
Blass has earned the gratitude of all commentators by his 
Grammar. It is the work of one who with a profound 
knowledge of classical Greek combines a large and accurate 
acquaintance with the language of the New Testament, and 
no book shows so clearly, what we want especially to know, 
the difference between the two. 

Some of my readers may be startled, or even shocked, by 
the view taken in this volume of the relation between the 
two great apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. It has not been 
adopted hastily, nor is it, I trust, irreverent. But it will not 
be accepted by anyone who regards the Didache as belong- 
ing to the first or even to the second century. My own 
conviction is that it belongs to the fourth. According as 
the reader accepts one view or the other, his conception of 
the early history of the Church will be fundamentally 
different. 

As regards the relation between St. Peter and St. Paul 
again, there is need of a wider historical sense than is usually 
brought to bear upon the question. The difference between 
the two apostles was, as I believe, practically that which 
divided Hooker from Cartwright. I say practically, as 
meaning that a strictly Pauline Church would, in the details 
of worship and discipline, approximate very closely to the 
ideal of the Puritans. It would be built upon the theory of 
direct and personal inspiration, not upon that of indirect 
and corporate inspiration. These two theories produce 
very different results in the way of organisation, as, in fact, 
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everybody knows. [I have called St. Paul a Mystic and St. 
Peter a Disciplinarian, not because the latter was not truly 
inspired, but because his inspiration was of a different type, 
of that type which is on amicable terms with reason, edu- 
cation, and law. 

People often tell one that the more Mysticism is explained 
the more obscure it becomes. It is a natural difficulty, be- 
cause up to a certain point all Christians are Mystics, as 
indeed are many who are not Christians at all. I may refer 
all those who wish for light upon this perplexing question to 
the excellent Bampton Lectures of my friend Mr. Inge. Or 
they may consider the difference between Law’s Serious Call 
and his Spzrit of Prayer. Or they may read the Sermons 
of Tauler, or that most instructive book the Journal of 
George Fox. Or they may ask themselves that question, on 
the answer to which everything turns, what they mean by 
the right Uf private judgment, on what it rests, and how far 
it extends. 

No man may presume to ask whether St. Peter or St. 
Paul was the greater saint. Nor can we ask whether the 
Pauline or the Petrine spirit is the more profitable for our 
times, for this, too, God alone knows. But, as we read the 
second chapter of Galatians, we cannot fail to be struck by 
the remarkable fact that St. Peter made no reply, nor can we 
well avoid the attempt to see what he might have said for 
himself, if he had thought it wise to take up the glove. 
Further, every Christian ought to ask which of these great 
apostles speaks more directly to his own soul. If it be Paul, 
let us be sure that we know what Freedom means, where it 
meets and where it parts from Law. If it be Peter, let us be 
sure that we know where Discipline begins and where it 
ends, lest for others, and indeed for ourselves, it become a 
yoke too heavy to be borne. 

Like all brethren of the guild of students, I owe more 
than I can tell, to more people than I can name. It has 
been my desire to acknowledge all debts. But the great 
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libraries are not easy of access to a dweller in the country, 
and often, from lack of intercourse with fellow-labourers, one 
does not even hear of good books. In this way, not only is 
much valuable information missed, but it becomes impossible 
to render the due tribute of respect and appreciation to 
those who have tilled the same ground beforehand. If there 
is any scholar who may think that I have been vending his 
wares without his trade-mark, I trust he will accept this 
imperfect apology. But I must tender special thanks to the 
Rev. Dr. Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, 
who has revised all the proofs with laborious care, and whose 
learning and judgment have been exceedingly helpful at 
many points; and to those eminent and most courteous 
scholars, the Rev. Dr. Sanday and the Rev. Dr. Driver, who 
have been most kind in answering questions as to which I 
was very much in the dark. 

With these words of explanation and gratitude the book 
must go forth to face the world. Whatever be its fate, it is 
a sincere and humble endeavour to promote the interests of 
scholarship, edification, and peace, 


CHARLES BIGG, 


Fexny Compton, /tuse 29, 1902, 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


§ I. THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


Tue group of Epistles in which 1 Peter occupies a place is variousl) 
known as Catholic, Canontc, or Apostolic. 

The title Catholic is used by the Council of Laodicea, Chry- 
sostom, Johannes Damascenus, Ebed Jesu, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, the Alexandrine Codex, Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Amphilochius, Leontius, Nicephorus. 

Canonic is used by Junilius, Gelasius (according to two MSS.), 
John of Salisbury, Hugo of St. Victor, and by the Liber Pontificalis 
(see Duchesne). 

Apostolic is used by Gelasius (according to the reading pre- 
ferred by Bishop Westcott), and perhaps also by Ebed Jesu. 

The title Catho/ic appears to be understood by Ebed Jesu as 
signifying the universal acceptance of the Epistles. His words are: 

*¢ Tres etiam Epistolae quae inscribuntur 
Apostolis in omni codice et lingua, 


acobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni; 
t Catholicae nuncupantur.” 


But Leontius explains it differently: xaOoAtkat 8 éxAnOncay éredy 
ov mpos ev EOvos eypadycav, ws ai tov IlavAov, dAXG KabdAov mpds 
aavta, This, however, can hardly be the true explanation, for 
James, 1 and 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, all have a limited address, 
and there can be little doubt that 1 John and Jude are also intended 
for a definite circle of readers. 

Canonic is understood by Junilius to mean “ containing the rule 
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of faith”: Qui libri ad simplicem doctrinam pertinent? Canonici 
septemdecim. . . . Quae sunt perfectae auctoritatis? Quae canonica 
in singulis speciebus absolute numeravimus, 

The references for this section will be found in Westcott, 
On the Canon of the New Testament, Appendix D. 

Canonic appears to be the Western title, Catholic the Eastern. 
The two words probably mean the same thing, “included in the 
Canon,” “ universally received,” “ orthodox.” 

The order of the books in the New Testament varies greatly in 
different authorities. 

In the Greek MSS. it is usually Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, 
Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Sinaitic MS. and Peshito Version it is Gospels, Pauline 
Epistles, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse. 

In the Canones Apostolici, the Memphitic and Sahidic Versions, 
it is Gospels, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Acts, Apocalypse. 

In the Muratorian Fragment the order is apparently (see next 
section) Gospels, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Apoca- 
lypse. This is the prevalent usage in the West. There are 
numerous variations of minor importance. (See Gregory and 
Abbot, p. 132 sqq.) 

Since the fourth century the generally received order of the 
Catholic Epistles has been James, Peter, John, Jude, but there are 
many ancient variations which will be found in Gregory and Abbot, 
pp. 138, 139. 


§ 2, VOCABULARY AND STYLE OF THE FIRST EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER. 


The vocabulary of the Epistle is remarkable as containing a 
large number of words which are not used by any other of the New 
Testament writers. The list of them is as follows: 


dyaforotia, dyaBorords}, ergorys!, ddixws!, ddoros, air XpoKepdias, 
dor proericxoros, dpapaytiwos, dudpayros}, dvayevvav!, dvayKkuoTOs, 
dvalwovvucbat!, dvdxuars, dvexAdAyTOos, dvriowopely, eroyegea 
drovénew!, drpoowroAnmrws, aperat!, dpreyévvyros, 6 dpxurotpynv?, Brovv!, 
syuvauxetos), éyxopBovobat (eyxoAovaGat), gumroxy, evdvors!, egayyer- 
ANewl, eepevvay!, erepwrnpa!, émixdAvppal, értAouros!, érypaprupetv!, 
éromreve*, teparevpa!, xXéos!, KAHpor, kpatatds!, Kriorys!, podrw!, 
oivodAvyia, Spoppuwv, rAilecPa?, rarporupadoros, repiMecrs*, réros!, 
apotipws!, rpouapripec Oat, rroyors!, puros!, oJevodv, oropa!, ovpmra- 
Oys1, cuprperBurepos, cuvexXNeKtTOs, cuvoixeiv!, tarevoppwv!}, rer€Lws!, 
broypappos!, trodkiravev, pirddedgos!, Pirodpwv (v./. in iii. 8), 
apver Gal, 


They number in all sixty-two. Words marked (') are found in 
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the Septuagint. Words marked (?) are found in one of the other 
Greek versions of the Old Testament. 

"AvayevvynOeis occurs only as a doubtful variant for rapayevnbeis 
in the preface to Sirach. Some MSS. appear to have read this word 
in John iv. 3, 5, but here it is possibly borrowed from St. Peter. 

What observations are necessary on these words will be found 
in the Notes. Here we may remark that the language and the 
thoughts of the author are deeply tinged by the influence of the 
Greek Old Testament. He appears to have had a special predilec- 
tion for Maccabees, with which he has many words in common 
(kataBoAn, diacropd, apiavros, ddfa1, dvaotpopy, wapotxia, tepadrevpa, 
meptexw, apetai, troypappds, mroyous, amovepev, cuprabys, fevilerv, 
xriorys, adeA porns), and for Wisdom (d¢Oapros, duiavros, dudpavros). 
His vocabulary is marked by a certain dignity and elevation. It 
shows no trace of the Atticist affectation which was common in the 
second century, but is such as might have been employed by a well- 
read Jew of good social standing in the first. 

The Hebraisms which occur are neither many nor harsh. We 
find éArifew emi (i. 13); téxva traxoys (i. 14); Tas dopvas ris 
dtavoias (i. 13); amporwrodrprrus (i. 17); pupa Kupiov (i. 25); Aads 
eis mepitroinow (ii. 9); oKedos (iil. 7); aopeverOar év (iv. 3), and so on; 
but there is nothing to suggest that the writer habitually spoke or 
thought in Hebrew, or that he was translating from a Hebrew original. 
There are no Latinisms. 

What may be called the new Christian vocabulary appears, of 
course. We find Xptoriaves, Barricpa, dyatray, tiotis, cbayyediCey, 
aAnOea, exArextds, EvAov, Tpoyvwos, ayiacwds, wWeipacpos, mvedpa, 
apeo BuTepos, Tamevos, kAypor, and other words might be added. 
But we do not meet with vopos, éricxomos, didxovos, éxxAnoIa, 
There is no mention of the Christian Prophet, or of Widows or 
Orphans. Nor do we find any of those words which belong especi- 
ally to the circle of St. Paul’s ideas (dtxacoty and its family: dxpo- 
Bvoria, weprropy: eAdoyeiv: dvaxeparatotabat: viobecia: TAYpwpa: 
pvotiptov: dppaBwv: raparrwpa, tapdBaots, rapaBarys: mapobects, 
mpoopifew : xavxacbat: karapyeiv: otavpos, oravpow: poppy: Ciuy: 
ypappa, and so forth). 

What grammarians note as vulgarisms or colloquialisms of later 
Greek are present, but not in any striking degree. There are a few 
words of late coinage, like xaOws, troAywrdvey. The terminations 
-po. and -pos are confused; thus we have troypappos for tro- 
ypappa, and some words, ¢.g. apopapriperOat, Soxipiov, seem to 
be incorrectly used. But, generally speaking, the orthography 
and grammar are not bad. In some points, indeed, there is 
remarkable correctness in the writer’s use. 

ae the particle ~é& occurs six times, and is always followed 
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The article is employed in more classical style than by any other 
writer of the New Testament. Take, for instance, the quite 
Thucydidean clause in iii. 3, 6 é£w0ev éuaAoxis tpixav Kai reprOévews 
xprotwy } évdvcews inariwy xéopos, and eight times he uses the nice 
arrangement exemplified in the phrase roy rijs zrapotxias tay yxpovov 
(i. 17, ii 1, 3, 20, Iv. 14, Vv. 1 O85, 4). In iv. 3 he has 76 BovAnpa 
tav éOvev, the collocation which in the rest of the New Testament is 
almost universal. 

Still more striking is the refined accuracy of his use of &s in 
i. 19, ws dpvod dpuchpov Kal dowidou Xptorob: li. 16, py ws érixdAvppia, 
Exovres THs Kaxias TH éAcvOepiay : iii. 7) ws doGeverrépy OKEVEL TO yuvat- 
xetw. In the first passage Xptorov ws duvod duwpov xat t dowiAov would 
be Greek, but the masters of style prefer the arrangement followed 
by Peter ; for instance, Plato, Laws, 905 B, as é KaTGmT pors avrav 
rais awpateow, Compare Diognetus, vi. 6, KaTéxovra ws év ppoupa TO 
KOO pep : Josephus, Ant. xvill. 9. 5, ws td Kpeitrovos Kaxod ris 
éribuplas vuwpnévov. This subtlety was a stumbling-block in later 
Greek (see Cobet, Variae Lectiones, pp. 163, 532). I find no other 
instance of this nicety in the New Testament except in Hebrews, 
xii. 7, bs vlois ipiv wpoopéperas 6 Beds. Peter himself follows the 
other, to us more natural, order in ii. 12, xaraXaAdotow tpov ds 
KAKOTOUDY, 

On the other hand, Peter constantly omits the article altogether, 
especially in the case of a noun used with another noun in the 
attributive genitive,—év | aytacpne TIvevparos, eis partic pov aiparos, 
i235 0¢ dvarrdrews “Iyood Xpurroiy i 1. 3; év. daroxdduyper” Inood Xpicrod, 
i. 73 owrnpiav puxaov, i 95 &v Hepa emoxorys, ii. 12,—but also with 
ee nouns, mvevpa dytov, 1 - 125 @eds, passim; e& KOLp@ éoxaty, 

5: ypady, li. 63; ‘yuvatxes, ill, 1; dyyeAor, 1. 12; veKpiy, lL 33 
lavras Kat vekpous: IV. 53 morxiAns xdptros, iv. 10; Adyta, iv. 10; 
apeaBurépous, v. 1. Some of these may be instances of that dropping 
of the article before familiar words or in current phrases which is 
common in all Greek writers ; in some again there may be a doubt 
whether the absence of the article does not give the noun a qualita- 
tive force, whether, for instance, dyyeAo., in i. 12, means “the 
angels,” or ‘even angels,” “such wonderful beings as angels.” 
But there are cases where no reason can be found, and where the 
attempt to find one only leads to mistranslation. 

As elsewhere in the New Testament, 9 is used with the 
participle where classic usage would exact od; see i. 8, iv. 4; but 
we have ox idovres, 1. 8. 

It is doubtful whether any distinction is made between the 
present and the aorist imperative in il. 17. 

“Iva is followed once by the fut. ind. (iii. 1) ; elsewhere invariably 
by the subjunctive, whatever the tense of the principal verb. 

Very few connecting particles are employed. “Apa, Y% ére, 
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éreidy, te, 54, wov, rws, do not occur. Nor is dy to be found in the 
Epistle. This fact alone is sufficient to show that the writer was 
not a Greek. 

The writer of the Epistle was probably unable to produce such 
work as we see in the highly finished preface to St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Nevertheless he was quite awake to the difference between good 
Greek and bad, and used the language with freedom and a not 
inconsiderable degree of correctness. It follows almost necessarily 
that St. Peter cannot have written the Epistle himself. The 
apostle could not speak even his own native tongue with refined 
precision, but was easily recognised by dialect or accent as a 
Galilaean (Matt. xxvi. 73; Mark xiv. 70; Luke xxii. 59). He 
struck his own countrymen as an unlearned and ignorant man 
(Acts iv. 13), and it is not probable that he ever acquired an easy 
mastery of Greek, for primitive tradition represents him as making 
use of Mark as interpreter (Papias in Eus. #. £. iti. 39. 15; 
Irenaeus, iii. 1. 1; 10. 6). Basilides the Gnostic pretended to have 
learned some part of his doctrine from Glaucias, “the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 17. 106); and though this is fiction, it 
testifies to the prevalent belief of the early Church that St. Peter 
shrank from the effort of literary composition in Greek. On the 
other hand, the Epistle shows no trace of translation, and we may 
dismiss with confidence Jerome’s view (Zpist. ad Hedib. 150) that 
it was originally written in Aramaic. 

It is highly probable that the Epistle as it stands is the work of 
an “interpreter,” and this was the general view held by scholars of 
the last generation (Semler, Eichhorn, Ewald, W. Grimm, Renan, 
Weisse; in recent times Kihl). Opinions differ as to who the 
interpreter was. Many have fixed upon St. Mark, guided by the 
old tradition which makes him the épunve’s of Peter. But the 
evangelist was probably not the only friend who helped the apostle 
in literary composition, and the style of the Epistle is very unlike 
that of the second Gospel. It is more probable that the interpreter 
was Silvanus; indeed this may very well be the meaning of the 
words a ZAovavod tiv Eypaya (v. 12). Kuhl insists that dd can 
only denote the bearer, not the draughtsman of the Epistle. But 
he is certainly mistaken in thus limiting the sense of the pre- 
position. Dionysius of Corinth (in Eus. 4. Z. iv. 23. 11) speaks of 
the Epistle of Clement as jyiv dua KAjpevros ypadetoay, meaning 
clearly that Clement was the mouthpiece or interpreter of the 
Church of Rome. It is quite possible that St. Peter’s phrase is to 
be understood in the same way. At the same time, Silvanus might 
be, and probably was, the bearer as well as the draughtsman of the 
Epistle. 

Neither is it certain what was the precise function of the 
“interpreter.” He would be more than an amanuensis (troypadevs, 
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Taxvypapos), such as was employed by St. Paul, Origen, and indeed 
most ancient writers; but how much more we cannot say. We 
might suppose that the apostle dictated in Aramaic, and that 
Silvanus expressed the substance in his own Greek. In this sense 
King Oswald served Aidan as interpres uerbi caelestis (Bede, H. £. 
lll. 3; see Mr. Plummer’s note). Or the apostle may have dictated 
in Greek—St. Peter must have been able to speak the language in 
some degree—and the interpreter may have altered and corrected 
his expressions more or less, as was necessary. Thus Josephus 
(contra Apion. \. 9) availed himself of the assistance of Greek 
scholars to polish and correct the style of his writings. There is 
yet a third possibility, that the interpreter received only general 
instructions, and was allowed a free hand as to the manner in 
which they should be carried out, subject to the revision and 
approval of the author. This seems to have been the position of 
Clement of Rome. But Clement, though the servant of the Church, 
was yet its leading member, and we can hardly suppose that the 
liberty allowed to St. Peter’s assistant would be so wide as this. 

If an interpreter, in any of these senses, was employed, it 
follows that the actual words of the Epistle are not altogether those 
of the apostle himself; and this consequence must be borne in 
mind when we come, as we shall come later on, to discuss the 
relation of 1 Peter to other documents in the New Testament. 
But there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that the points 
handled, the manner in which they are developed, the general tone 
of thought, are those of St. Peter himself. There are certain 
striking characteristics which undoubtedly are the property of the 
author: the constant allusions to the Old Testament; the strong 
sense of an unbroken continuity between the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Gospel ; the absence of anything that can be called specula- 
tion; the fatherly pastoral temper, and constant preference of the 
concrete to the abstract ; the imagination which, though never lofty 
or soaring, is yet tender and picturesque ; and, lastly, the connexion 
of ideas, which is conversational, like that of a good old man 
talking to his children. There is no definite plan or logical 
evolution of a train of thought. One idea haunts the whole 
Epistle; to the author, as to the pgtriarch Jacob, life is a pilgrim- 
age: it is essentially an old man’s view. Out of this central 
sentiment (which differs from that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
inasmuch as there the pilgrimage is that of the world, here that of 
the individual soul) spring the sister thoughts of suffering, patience, 
humility. These constantly return, each time with some new 
application ; the apostle travels round and round his beloved spot, 
and at each recurring halt some fresh feature in the view presents 
itself. Even the words repeat themselves, always in a different 
connexion; the repeated word appears to suggest the thought 
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which follows (see a list of instances in the Prolegomena to 2 Peter, 
§ 4). This habit of verbal iteration deserves more notice than may 
at first sight appear, because it meets us again in 2 Peter, and is a 
point of some importance in the discussion of the authenticity of 
the later Epistle. 


§ 3. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Eusebius (77. £. iii. 25. 2) places the First Epistle of Peter 
among the ‘OpodAcyovpeva, or books which were accepted by the 
whole Church without any feeling of doubt. There is no book in 
the New Testament which has earlier, better, or stronge: attestation, 
though Irenaeus is the first to quote it by name. 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter. 


“The earliest attestation to Peter’s First Epistle is that given in 
the Second (iii. 1); for those who deny this Second Epistle to be 
the work of Peter acknowledge that it is a very early document” 
(Salmon, /ntrod. pp. 457, 458). This reference in 2 Peter would 
prove not only that 1 Peter existed, tut that it bore the name of 
Peter. But it should be observed that Spitta, Zahn, and others 
consider that 2 Pet. itl. 1 refers not to 1 Peter, but to a lost Epistle, 
and that 2 Peter is the older of the two. 


The Epistle of St. James. 


This also may be cited as an attesting witness ; see next section. 


Barnabas. 


The date of the Epistle of Barnabas is 70-79, Lightfoot; 
80-130, probably towards the end of this period, Harnack, Chrono- 
logte, p. 427. 

Barn. i. 5, Cwis éAmis, apy Kat trédos miorews, cf. 1 Pet. i. 9, 
Kopilopevot TO TEAOS THS TigTEws Dav. 

Barn. iv. 12, 6 Kuvptos Grporumodjparws Kpivel. TOV Kéo}LOV* 
€xacros xafws éroinoev Kkomtetrat, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 17, xat ef warépa 
émixadeioGe Tov drpoowrodAnnrtws KpivovTa Kata TO éxdoToU épyov. 

Barn. v. 1, va Ty apéce tay dpapriav ayvicbdpev, 6 éorw év Th 
aiuate TOU pavtioparos avrod, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 2, év dyaope I vevparos, 
eis traxonv Kal pavticpov aipatos Inoov Xpiorov (but see also Heb. 
xil. 24, where aipate favticpov occurs, though without mention of 
sanctification). 

Barn. v. 6, of mpopyrat, am avrov €xovtes THY yxdpiv, eis avrov 
dxpopyrevoay, cf. 1 Pet. i. 11, mpopytae . . . épavvavtes els tiva 7 
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movov Katpov €dyAov 7O év avrois Ivedpa Xpicrod xpopaprupdmevov ra 
els Xptorov wabypara, 

Barn. Xvi. 10, wvevparixds vads, cf. x Pet. ii, 5, olxos wvev 
POTLKOS. 


Clement of Rome. 


About 95, Lightfoot; 93-95, hardly so late as 96 or 97, 
Harnack, Chronologie, p. 255. 

Bishop Lightfoot gives a list of twelve parallelisms between 
1 Peter and Clement; Harnack in his edition numbers twenty. 
The following points may be selected : 

Clement has a considerable number of words from the vocabu- 
lary of 1 Peter :—éyaforoeiv', dyaforota, ddeApdrys, duwpos', avri- 
turov!, dmpoowroAnpmtws, apxerds!, domAos, mapotxia, troypappos. 
These words, with the exception of those marked (!), and even these 
are rare, are not found in the New Testament except in 1 Peter. 

The salutation of Clement’s Epistle appears to be suggested by 
that of 1 Peter: xdpis div xai eipjvn dro navroxpdropos @eod dia 
"Inoot Xpiorod zAnOvvOein. This resemblance is peculiarly important 
in view of Harnack’s suggestion that the Address of 1 Peter is a 
later addition. 

Clem. vii. 4, dérevicwpey els 1d alua rod Xpwrod nai you as 
cor thoy rp [arpi abrod, cf. 1 Pet. i. 19. 

Clem. ix. 4, Nae moros etpefeis 51a rijs Aetroupylas abrod wradty- 
yeveolav xdopw exnprfer, cat Stéowcer St airod 6 Seowdrys ra cioeAOovra 
év Suovola faa eis tiv xiBwrov, which is apparently a reminiscence of 
1 Pet. iii. 20. 

Clem, xxxvi. 2, els 76 Oavyacrdy abrod dis (the words Oarpacrov 
avrov are omitted by Clement of Alexandria in quoting this passage) : 
lix. 2, "Inood Xpeorod, de? ob exdrAerev Has dro oxdrous eis pas, cf. 
t Pet. ii. 9. 

Clement has also in common with 1 Peter two quotations. 

Clem. xxx. 2, @eds yap, pyoty, tarepypavors avritagoerat, Tarevois 
de dwor xdpwv, cf. 1 Pet. v.53; Jas. iv.6. Both have @eds, while 
the LXX. (Prov. iti. 34) has xvptos. 

Clem. xlix. 5, dyday xadvrre wd700s dpapriav, so 1 Pet. tv. 8: 
here the LXX. (Prov. x. 12) has wavras dé rots pi) provecxodvras 
xaXvrre ptAia. 


Testamenta XII, Patriarcharum. 


Mr. Sinker thinks that the date of this book is to be placed in 
a period ranging from late in the first century to the revolt of Bar 
Cochba. Professor Harnack (Chronologte, p. 569 sqq.) distinguishes 
between a Hebrew original and a Christian edition; the latter, he 
thinks, was known to Origen, and possibly but doubtfully to Irenaeus. 
The book offers certain similarities to 1 Peter which are deserv- 
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ing of notice, the words d&yaforodta, Jo. 18; ayaforoes, Benj. 5; 
pracpos, Benj. 8: and certain phrases, Vephi. 4, xara 1o word abrod 
éXeos, cf. 1 Pet. i. 3; /o. 19, apvds dpopos, cf. 1 Pet. 19; Gad 6, 
dyarate otvy aAAnAous amo xapdias, cf. 1 Pet. i. 22; Benj. 8, dva- 
Taverat év abr@ TO mvevpa TOU Meod, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 14; Aser 4, ov Gédret 
qpépay dyaGyy ietv (from Ps. xxxili. 13 ?), cf. 1 Pet. ii 10; and in 
Levi 4 there is mention of the Harrowing of Hell, rod dBou oKe- 
Acvopévou éxi rp zdGer Tov twiorov. 


Hermas. 


The Pastor was probably published about 140, and written at 
various times between 110 and that date; Harnack, Chronologie, 
pp. 266, 267. 

Vis. ui. 5, the account of the stones in the Tower may have 
been suggested by t the AiBou Cavres of 1 Pet. il. 5. 

Vis. iv. 3 4, dowep yap 7d xpvoiov Soxipdlerar Sd rod wupds, 
cf. 1 Pet. i. 7. 

Sim. ix. 28. 5, dpets 82 of rdoyovres Bvexev rod dvdparos Sofalev 
édeirere rov @eov, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 15. 

Mand. viii. 10, in the list of Christian virtues, several Petrine 
words occur close together: qAdfevos, yovyuos, adeAGorys, adyaGo- 
moinars (= dyaBoroua). 

Sim. ix. 16. 5. obrot of drdoroAot Kat of Sddoxador of xnputavres 
TO Gvopa TOD viov Tod Gcoi, Koindevres éy Suvdpet kai WwloTel Tov viod Tov 
@eov éxnputay Kal TOWS WpoKeKouuynpevors, Kat aro Sway abrois Thy 
odpayida tov xnpvyparos: these words are probably an expansion 
and explanation of 1 Pet. iv. 6; just before them comes the Petrine 
word (womoety, 


FPolycarp. 


He died a martyr in 155. Eus. #7. £. iv. 14. 9, & yé roe ToAv- 
Kapiros év Ti SnAwbeiog mpos DAurmpoions avTov ypapy hepopevy els 
Sedpo, xéypyral rit paprupiats ard THs Tlérpouv zporépas émioroAgs. 

In Polycarp we find not merely similarities, but actual quotations 
—i. 3=1 Pet.1. 8; i 1=2 Pet.i 13, 21; il, 2=1 Pet. ill. 93 v. 3= 
1 Pet. il. 115 vil. 2=1 Pet. iv. 7; viii. 1=1 Pet. il. 24, 223 x. 2= 
1 Pet. 1. 12. Polycarp does not name St. Peter; hence Professor 
Harnack thinks that though he knew the Epistle, he did not know 
it as Peter’s. St. Paul is mentioned four times, and twice quoted 
by name, xi. 2, 3; but there is a special reason for this, because St. 
Paul also had written to the Philippians, and Polycarp writes to 
remind them of the fact. Otherwise, though his epistle abounds in 
quotations, it is not his habit to name his authority. On this point 
see Dr. Chase's article on Peter, First Epistde, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, vol. iii. pp. 780, 781. 
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Papias. 


He wrote between 1 30-140 or even later ; Lightfuot. 
Eus. H.£. iii. 39. 17, xéxpytat 8 avras paprupiats dro THs "lwdvvow 
mporépas erioroAys Kat dard THs Tlérpov dpotws. 


Justin Martyr. 


His death has been placed as late as 163-165, but Dr. Hort 
(Journal of Philology, iii. 155, On the Date of Justin Martyr) sets it 
as early as 148. ‘The later date is more : probable. 

Apol, i. 61 we find the word avayeway: Trypho, 110, domtAos, is 
used as an epithet of Christ 3 it is so used in the New Testament only 
in t Pet. i. 19 ; Zrypho, 35s dpeopos, of Christ (1 Pet. i. 19 or Heb. xi. 
14); Trypho, 114, row dxpoywviaiov Aibov, of Christ (a Pet. ii. 6 or 
Isa. XXviil. 16); 3 7; rypho, 116, THs TUPWTEWS, HV rupotow pas & Te 
| did Bodos kai ot avrov vanpérat wavres. The word mpwors in this 

sense is peculiar to 1 Pet. iv. 12; sid., dpxveparixoy TO dd Bevov 
yévos éopiv Hpeis, of. I Pet. ii. 9; 7) rypho, 119, Hpets 5& ov povov, 
Aads GANG Kai Aaos dytds éopev, cf. 1 Pet. ii. 10 (but Justin is here 
referring to Isa. lxii. 12); Z7ypho, 138, the story of Noah is com- 
mented upon in manner that seems to imply a knowledge of 1 Pet. 
iii, 18-21. Noah is a type of Baptism, the eight persons are 
ita upon, and we find close together dvayewvav, drerwOy, 8e 
VvOaTOS. 

Justin speaks also of the descent of our Lord into Hell, to preach 
the gospel to the dead (Z7vpho, 72); but he appeals to an apocryphal 
quotation which he ascribes to Jeremiah. The same quotation is 
used by Irenaeus. 

It is probable, but not certain, that Justin knew 1 Peter. 


Melito of Sardis. 


His Apology, the latest o. his writings, is assigned by ancient 
authorities to the year 169 or 170 

Apology (Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “maec cum didiceris, Antonine 
Caesar, et fili1 quoque tui tecum, trades iis haereditatem aeternam 
quae non perit”; cf. 1 Pet. 1.4. The authenticity of this Afology, 
which exists only in Syriac, has been impugned. Bishop Westcott 
(Canon, p. 222) thinks that ‘“‘though, if it be entire, it is not the Apology 
with which Eusebius was acquainted, the general character of the 
writing leads to the belief that it is a genuine book of Melito of 
Sardis.” But Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 522 sqq.) main- 
tains that the piece is of Syrian origin, and belongs to the beginning 
of the third century. 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 


He died probably 183-185 ; Lightfoot. 

Ad Autol. ii. 34, weOopevor Sdypacw paratos ba wzAdvys rarpo 
wapaddrov yvapns dovvérov, cf. 1 Pet. i. 18. 

Lbid., aréxer Gon dro ris abeulrov eiSwrodartpeias, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 3. 


Letter of the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum. 


The date is 177. 

Eus. 1. Z. v. 2. 5, érarelvouy éavrovs id ri xparady xelpa, 
cf. 1 Pet. v. 6. 

Ibid, v. 1. 32, we find the Petrine word ddeAddrns. 

Ibid. v. 2. 6, va arromvybeis & Onp, ods wpdrepovy Gero KaTaTeTW- 
xévat, Cavtas efenéoy, cf. 1 Pet. v. 8. 


Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs. 


The date is 180. See Zexts and Studies, vol. i. No. 2, ed. J. A. 
Robinson, p. 114, “ Donata dixit: Honorem Caesari quasi Caesari ; 
timorem autem Deo”; cf. 1 Pet. i 17, rov @edv dofeicbe? tov 
Baoréa ripare. 


Irenaeus. 


Harvey thinks that he was born in 130; he died in his 86th 
year. This Father is the first to quote 1 Peter by name; see iv. 9. 
2; 16.5; Vv. 7. 2. 

Earier than Irenaeus himself is the Presbyter “‘ qui audierat ab 
his qui apostolos uiderant.” From him come the words, iv. 27. 2, 
“et propter hoc Dominum in ea quae sunt sub terra descendisse, 
euangelizantem et illis aduentum suum; remissione peccatorum 
exsistente his qui credunt in eum.” Irenaeus appeals to the same 
apocryphal quotation as Justin, ascribing it in one place (iii. 20. 4) 
to Isaiah, in another (iv. 22. 1) to Jeremiah. It may be suspected 
that this apocryphon is itself shaped on the words of 1 Pet. iv. 6, 


vexpots eiiyyyeAio On. 
Tertullian. 


Bom, 150-160; died, 220-240. 

Scorpiace, xii., “‘ Petrus quidem ad Ponticos, Quanta enim, inquit, 
gloria est,” etc. ; cf. 1 Pet. 11. 20 sqq. 

Ibid., “et rursus; Dilecti ne epauescatis ustionem,” etc. ; cf. 
1 Pet. iv. 12 sqq. : 

Adu. Judaeos, x., “Christus, qui dolum de ore suo locutus non 
est”; cf. 1 Pet. iL 22. 
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Adu. Marcionem, iv. 13, “sed et cur Petrum? ... An quia et 
petra et lapis Christus? Siquidem et legimus positum eum in 
lapidem offendiculi et in petram scandali”; cf. 1 Pet. ii 8. This 
reference Bishop Westcott considers very doubtful. The same 
phrase is found also Rom. ix. 33, but ‘it is used by Tertullian to 
explain the name Peter, and is therefore probably taken from the 
Petrine Epistle. | 

De Oratione, xv., “de modestia quidem cultus et ornatus aperta 
praescriptio est etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem et 
spiritu quo Paulus, et uestium gloriam et auri superbiam et crintum 
lenoniam operositatem ; cf. 1 Pet. iii. 3; 1 Tim. iL 9. 

Bishop Westcott (Canon, p. 263, note 3) thinks that both the 
Scorpiace and the aduersus Judaeos are “‘more or less open to sus- 
picion.” But Jerome mentions the Scorpiacum (ad Vigil. vill.) as a 
work of Tertullian’s, and quotes the 4d. Judaeos (Com. in Dan. ix. 
24; Vv. 691, Vall.). See Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, 
p. 681. 


LE pistula ad Diognetum. 


Harnack thinks that for the present the Epistle must be assigned 
to the end of the second or beginning of the third century (Chrono. 
logie, p. 515). 

Ad Diogn. ix., tov Sixavov Srép rév adixwv, cf. 1 Pet. iii. 18, 

Lbid., tas dpaprias xodviwpas, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 9 (?). 


Clement of Alexandria. 


Died about 213, probably. 

Clement quotes very freely from every chapter of the Epistle ; 
it is needless to set out the references. He commented on 1 Peter 
in his Hypotyposes, and a Latin version or abstract of the Com- 
mentary is extant. See the text in Zahn’s Forschungen, ili. p. 79 Sqq.-, 
and Zahn’s remarks, p. 133 sqq. 


The First Epistle of Peter was known to several of the Gnostic 
writers. 

Basilides. 

Zahn (Xanongesch. i. p. 763) dates his commentary on the Gospels 
120-125 ; Professor Harnack, soon after 133 (Chronologie, p. 291); 
Basilides professed to be a pupil of Glaucias, ‘‘the interpreter of 
Peter” (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 17. 106). 

Clem. Strom. iv. 12. 81, iva py xarddtxot rt Kaxots 6uorXoyoupeévors 
rdOwor, pnde AowWopovpevor ws 6 potyos 7 6 Govevs, GAN’ ore Xproriavoi 
mepuxores, Cf. t Pet. iv. 15, 16. 


TESTIMONIA VETERUM 13 


’ The Valentinians. 


Clem. Excerpta ex Theod. 12, eis & érvOupotow ot adyyeXou rapa- 
xdyat, o Ilérpos pyoiv (the same passage is quoted again in 86), 
cf. 1 Pet. 1. 12. 

Ibid. 12, kata. Tov admdatroAoy Tippin Kal dudpw Kat dorirdw alpate 
éXuTpwOnpev, cf. t Pet. 1. 18, 19. 

Ibid. 41, dott mpd KaraBodjs xdopov elxdrus A€yeras 4 exxAnoia 
éxAeA€xOar, cf. 1 Pet. 1. 20 (?). 


The Marcostans. 


Irenaeus, i. 18. 3, Kat tiv THs KBwrov 88 oixovoplav ev TO Kara- 
xAve pO, €v 7 OKTo avOpwror SieaodOyoav pavepdrard pact THY cwrnproy 
oydodda pyviev. Bishop Westcott thinks that these words have a 
marked similarity to 1 Pet. ili. 20. The correspondence becomes 
more striking if we compare Justin, 7rypho, 138 (referred to above), 
and if we add 


Marcion. 


Theod. Haer. Fab. i. 24 (cf. Irenaeus, i. 27. 3), obros rév pev 
Kaw xat rovs Xodopiras xai rots dvoceBeis drravtas cwrypias Epyocev 
dzroAeAauKevat mpoceAnAVOoras év TG ASn TO owrApe Xpiote Kal eis riv 
Bacireay avadnpOjva. Marcion goes on to say that Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, the Patriarchs, prophets, and just were not saved, because 
they refused to come to Christ. Marcion did not accept, and is 
here giving one of the reasons why he did not accept, 1 Peter. Just 
Noah was not saved, because our Lord said, “I came not to call 
the just.”. 


The First Epistle of Peter is found in the Syriac Peshito, and in 
the Egyptian, Aethiopic, Armenian, and Arabic versions. See West- 
cott and Hort, Introduction, p. 84 sqq.; Gregory, Prolegomena, 
pp. 814-929. - 

There is, however, an ancient Syriac tradition represented by the 
Doctrine of Addai and the Homilies of Aphraates, which ignores tne 
Catholic Epistles altogether; see Dr. Sanday’s article in Studio 
Biblica, vol. iil. p. 245 sqq. 

It existed also in the Vetus Latina, though only fragments are 
now extant, 1 Pet. i. 1-12 in s (Gregory, p. 966); 1 Pet. i. 8-19, 
ii. 20-ili. 7, iv. 10 to end in g (Gregory, pp. 967, 968). But Westcott 
and Hort (p. 83) consider that g exhibits “a later (? Italian) text,” 
and that “‘the palimpsest fragments of 1 Peter accompanying s of 
the Acts are aparently Vulgate only.” 

The First Epistle of Peter is found in all the catalogues of the 
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New Testament given by Bishop Westcott in Appendix D of his 
Canon, and also in the Cheltenham List (see Dr. Sanday, Studia 
Biblica, vol. ii. p. 217). No one of these catalogues is older in its 
present shape than the fourth century. 

On the other hand, it is not to be found in the A/uratorianum, 
which probably belongs to the end of the second century (see Light- 
foot, Clement of Rome, ti. p. 405 sqq.; Westcott, Canon, p. 521; 
Geschichte der altch. Litteratur, p. 646). 

The Muratorianum is mutilated both at the beginning (where 
the notice of Matthew and Mark has perished) and at the end. It 
treats in succession of the Gospels of Luke and John, the Johannine 
Epistles, Acts, Pauline Epistles, Gnostic forgeries, Jude, two 
Epistles of John, Wisdom, the Apocalypse of John, the Apocalypse of 
Peter, Hermas, other Gnostic and Montanist vé@o. In the existing 
text there is no mention of Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, James, 3 John. 

There is at least one lacuna in the text. The notice of Acts 
ends with the words sicute e¢ semote passioné petri eutdenter declarat. 
sed profectioné pauli ab urbes ad spania proficescentis. ‘‘The passion 
of Peter” may refer to John xxi. 18, 19, or to 2 Pet. i. 14; the 
journey of Paul to Spain is mentioned only in Rom. xv. 24. It is 
clear that some words, we cannot guess how many, have dropped 
out here. 

Again, the three Catholic Epistles are introduced in a very 
peculiar way, in the midst of a list of vd8a and dvriAcydpeva. After 
speaking of Marcionite documents, which are to be rejected, be- 
cause “gall must not be mingled with honey,” the text proceeds : 
epistola sane tude et superscrictio tohannis duas in catholica habentur. 
The apologetic sane, “it is true that,” seems to imply, what we 
gather from the general run of the passage, that the three Epistles 
named here had all been challenged. The Epistles of John had 
already been mentioned immediately after the Gospel, but it is not 
stated there how many they were. Now, if for the corrupt suger- 
scrictio we take Dr. Westcott’s emendation superscripti, “of the 
before-named John,” it may very well be the case that the A/ura- 
torianum is here defending 2 and 3 John and Jude. It is possible, 
however, though less probable, that the right reading 1s superscriptae ; 
and if so, only two Johannine Epistles are recognised. 

It seems highly improbable that 1 Peter should have been passed 
over in silence by one who accepted the Apocalypse of Peter. Two 
explanations may be hazarded—(1) the Petrine Epistle, or indeed 
Epistles, may ha e been noticed after the Gospel of St. Mark, as 
those of St. John are after the Gospel of St. John; or (2) the 
Catholic Epistles may have been placed after Acts; this is a 
position which thy frequently occupy. The words sicufe et semote, 
etc., “as also (Sc ipture ?) expressly mentions in separate places, in 
passages which do not come quite where we should expect them, 
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the passion of Peter and Paul’s journey to Spain,” seem to imply 
that other information about the apostles not to be found in Acts 
has just been given. Such might very well be the connexion of 
James with the Diaspora and of Peter with Asia Minor. The 
author of the Fragment, whoever he was, may have regarded James, 
1 and possibly 2 Peter, 1 John as undisputed, and have recurred to 
Jude, 2 and 3 John in his list of spurious or doubtful works, 
because he knew that some authorities viewed them with suspicion. 

But conjecture more or less plausible is all that we can attain to 
on this point. 

Some of the TZestimonia adduced in this section may be 
challenged, but the chain as a whole is strong, and the evidence of 
Clement of Rome is very remarkable. 


§ 4. THE RELATION OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER 
TO THE REST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The facts collected in the foregoing section prove that the First 
Epistle of Peter was regarded as canonical from the time when 
“canonical” first began to have a meaning. They may be held to 
show that the Epistle is older than that of Clement of Rome, 
probably older than that of Barnabas. We now proceed to inquire 
to what books of the New Testament 1 Peter bears any resem- 
blance, and what is the extent and nature of the resemblance; 
whether, in so far as it exists, it is such as may be accounted for by 
the general similarity of all Christian writers, or whether it goes 
beyond this, and can only be explained by actual documentary 
use. We must bear in mind that the actual words of 1 Peter 
may very probably be the creation not of the apostle, but of his 
interpreter. 

There can be little doubt that St. Peter had read several of 
St. Paul’s Epistles. In the Second Epistle (iii. 16) he tells us so; 
and even if the Second Epistle is regarded as a forgery, it lies in 
the nature of things that each apostle would desire to know what 
the other was doing, and would take pains to keep himself informed. 
But what we want to ascertain is whether there is anything like 
positive proof that St. Peter had any of the Pauline writings, or 
indeed any book of the New Testament, in his mind as he wrote or 
dictated ; whether his words, ideas, beliefs were in any degree 
shaped or given to him by anybody else. 

It should hardly be necessary to guard the reader against the 
presupposition that St. Paul invented either the doctrines or the 
terminology of the Church. In certain directions he modified both. 
But there is no reason why we should not here apply the common- 
sense rule, that what is peculiar to a writer belongs to himself, and 
what is not is the property of the society of which he is a member. 
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Only, if we are to use this rule with profit, we must look more 
narrowly into differences between the sacred writers than theologians 
are generally willing to do. 

With what books, then, in the New Testament does St. Peter 
display an acquaintance in his First Epistle? The extraordinary 
variety of the answers to this question shows the uncertainty of the 
ground. Early in the century Daniel Schulze maintained that the 
Petrine Epistle was little more than a cento of reminiscences of the 
Epistles of St. Paul; and in recent times Holtzmann and Jiilicher 
think it can be proved that our author was acquainted with nearly 
the whole of the New Testament. On the other hand, Rauch, 
Jachmann, B. Briickner regard Peter as wholly independent. Be- 
tween these extreme views lie others of a more moderate character. 
Von Soden finds a definite literary connexion between 1 Peter, 
Romans, Galatians, 1 Timothy, and Titus. Bishop Lightfoot 
(Clement, ii. p. 499) judged that “with two Epistles of St. Paul 
more especially the writer shows a familiar acquaintance—the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle to the Ephesians.” Dr. 
Hort entertained the same view. Sieffert even maintained the 
amazing proposition that Ephesians and 1 Peter were written by 
the same hand. The elder and younger Weiss, with Kihl, admit a 
connexion between 1 Peter, Romans, and Ephesians, but assign 
the priority to 1 Peter. 

We will take the Pauline Epistles first and begin with Ephesians. 
The parallelisms most commonly cited are the following : 

Eph. i. 1-3 =1 Pet. 1. 1-3. There is no special similarity in the 
Address. In both there follows a benediction of Hebrew type. 
This appears to have been a common form in the letters of devout 
Jews. See the letter of Suron (Hiram), king of Tyre, given by the 
historian Eupolemus of Alexandria (in Eus. Praep. Luang. ix. 34), 
Lovpwv Boropive Baorret peydrAw xatpev. Evbdoyzras 6 @eds, 8s tov 
odpavoy Kal thy yqv éxrivey, On the form of the Petrine Address, 
see note. 

Eph. i. 4=1 Pet. 1. 20, xpd xaraBoAjs kéopov. The phrase is 
quite common ; found in the Synoptists, Hebrews, and the Assump- 
tion of Moses. 

Eph. i 14, els &roAUTpwow THS weptroijTews=1 Pet. ii. 9, Aads 
els mepuroinow (from Mal. iil. 17). 
or Eph. 1. 14, eis éwauvov ris dd€ns atrod=1 Pet. i. 7, els &rasvoy Kat 

Ogav. 

Eph. 1. 21, xal xabicas é é defi abrod év Tois éroupaviois Urepdvw 
wdons apyns Kat éfovcias kal Suvdpews Kal kupiornros = I Pet. il. 22, 
“Tyood Xpiorob, és éoriv év defia Tod Ocod, mopevbeis €is ovpayov, Uiro- 
TAyevTWY avTO ayyéAwv Kat éfovordy Kat duvdpewy. Here we have a 
remarkable similarity, yet it may be based upon a common formula 
attached to the common doctrine of the Session at the Right Hand. 
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The names of angels are found elsewhere; see note, and add 
Test. XII. Patr., Levi, 3, Opdvor, éEovoia 

Eph. ii. 21, 22=1 Pet. ii. 5, the brotherhood form a spiritual 
temple ; the same thought is expressed in quite different terms. 

Eph. v. 22-24=1 Pet. iii. 1-6. Instructions to Wives. One 
phrase, af yuvatkes rots idiots avdpdow os TH KUpiy = yuvoikes troragao- 
preva Tois idtors avdpdovy, is nearly identical, but the treatment of the 
subject is altogether different. Paul is mystical; the husband is 
the head of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church; Peter is 
very simple and practical. 

Eph. v. 25-33 =1 Pet. iii. 7. Instructions to Husbands. Here, 
again, the treatment is wholly different. In Ephesians marriage is 
a type of the union between Christ and the Church. Peter bids 
the husband honour the wife as the weaker vessel, because she is 
fellow-heir of the grace of life. 

Eph. vi. 1-4. Instructions to Children. Not in Peter, 

Eph. vi. 5-9. Instructions to Slaves and Masters=1 Pet. ii. 
18-25. Instructions to Slaves alone. Quite different in detail. 

Similar addresses to the members of families may very well 
have been a commonplace. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians abounds in strong words and 
striking thoughts of which there is no trace in 1 Peter—e.g. viobecia, 
dpecis, pvornpiov, avaxeporawoacGa, dppaBwr, oixovopia, rARpwpo, 
mpopyrat (of Christian prophets), rpoopopd, réxva pice dpyys, Téxva 
gwrds, tavorhia. Some of these must have been found in 1 Peter, 
if the writer was familiar with Ephesians. Not one of the re- 
semblances cited above turns upon a phrase of any significance, 
except the Benediction of God; if this is struck off the list, very 
little remains. 

Dr. Hort says that “the connexion (between 1 Peter and 
Ephesians) though very close does not lie on the surface. It is 
shown more by identities of thought, and similarity in the structure 
of the two Epistles as wholes, than by identities of phrase.” But 
others will fail to detect these subtle affinities. Indeed the two 
Epistles may seem to illustrate two wholly different types of mind, 
that of the mystic and that of the simple pastor. 

The majority of critics regard the two Epistles as connected, 
and many believe that Ephesians is the later of the two. Von 
Soden decides that it 1s possible, but not certain, that the one author 
had seen the work of the other. But a doubt may be expressed 
whether the evidence carries us even so far as this. 

As regards Romans, the passages generally cited are as follows: 

Rom. iv. 24, 80 jas, ols per AoyilerGat, Trois micrevovew éri 
rov éyeipavra Incotv tov Kipov qpav éx vexpov=1 Pet. i. 21, Oe duds 
tous dt abrod rurTous eis cdy Tov eyeipavta avrov éx vexpov. Here the 
specially Pauline word Aoyifeofa: is not in Peter; the phrase 
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murrovs eis @eov in the latter is unique (see note); the other words 
are probably common property. 

Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap dro8avav Sedixaiwrat dro rhs dpaprias=1 Pet. 
iv. 1, 6 wa0av capki wéravrat dyaprias. Neither language nor 
meaning is the same. 

Rom. vi. 11, otrw xat Sets AoyiLecbe Eavrovs vexpovs piv elvat rij 
dpaptia {avras 8¢ ro @ep &y Xprore “Incod=1 Pet. ii. 24, iva rats 
dpaprlass droyevopevot TH Stxatocivy Cyownev. In Peter droyevdpevor 
does not mean “having died”; Peter again uses dtxacoovvy in a sense 
which is not that of St. Paul, and déuapria has in the one passage a 
meaning which it does not possess in the other. 

Rom. viii. 18, zpos tTyv pédAXAoveay Sdfav droxaduPOjvar eis Huds = 
1 Pet. v. 1, 6 xat ris peAAovons droxarAvPOjvat Soéys Kowwvds. 

Rom. viii. 34, Xpiords “Inoots . . . ds éorw ey Seki rov @eot= 
1 Pet. iii. 22, "Incot Xptorod, ds éorw ev Seta rod @eod. Probably a 
common form. 

Rom. xii. 1, wapacrjca ra cdpara tpoiv Ovolavy Caoay, ayiay, 
eddpecrrov 7@ @eG = 1 Pet. il. 5, eis tepdrevpa dy.ov, avevéyxat rvevpatixas 
Ovoias ebrpocdéxrous @eq. This is one of the most original passages 
in Peter. 

Rom. xii. 2=1 Pet. i. 14. Both have ovoynparifer Oat, which is 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Rom. xii. 3-8=1 Pet. iv. 10, 11. Both inculcate the duty of 
diligence in the use of the diverse gifts of grace. The mode in 
which the subject is treated is similar, but there is little resemblance 
in phrase. St. Paul dwells upon the figure of the One Body, and 
mentions prophecy ; both these points are missing in Peter. 

Rom. xii. 9, 10, 9 dydwyn avuméxpiros. dsroorvyotvtes Td Tovnpov, 
KoAAwpeva, TO ayadG, TH PiradeaAdia eis AAAHAOVsS PrdorTopyo= 
1 Pet. 1. 22, ras Yuxas tyav ipyvexores dv ry traxop THs dAnOeias «is 
diriadeAdiav dvumékpirov éx Kapdias GAAHAous dyarjoare éxreviis. 
There is little resemblance except in the word dvvréxpitos, which 
is found also in Jas. iii. 17. Little importance can be attached to 
prraded pia, 

Rom. xii. 14-19, evAoyetre Tots Sudxovras tuas* etrAoyetre kal 7 
xarapaobe . . TO aird els GAAHAOUS Gpovodvres . . . pNdevi KaKov 
dvri xaxov dzrodiovres . . . elpyvevovres=1 Pet. iil, 8-12, duddpoves 
oo e py arodiddvres Kaxdv dyti xaxod, 7 Aodopiay dvti Aodopias, 
robvaytiov 5¢ etAoyowvres . . . Cytycdtw eipyvyv Kat diwwédrw airyv. 
In Peter “‘ seek peace, and ensue it,” is quoted from a Psalm; but 
there is a strong resemblance between the two passages, 

Rom. xiii. 1-4=1 Pet. iii, 13-15. Duty of Obedience to 
Magistrates. Here there is a considerable similarity, not so much in - 
expression as in the general idea. Like the sections on the Family 
Duties in Ephesians, the passage may be a recognised commonplace. 

There remains for consideration the remarkable similarity 
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between Rom. ix. 33 and 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7. Here we find a peculiar 
combination of quotations from the Old Testament which can hardly 
have been made independently by two different writers. For the sake 
of clearness the text may be broken up into its component clauses. 

Rom. ix. 33, xadas yéyparrat, 

(i) Bod riOnpe ey Scdv, Isa. xxviii. 162. 

(ii.) ABov rporKdpparos Kal rétpav oxavddAov, Isa. viii. 14. 

(iii.) xat 6 meorevwv éx airgd ov xarawryxuvOyncerat, Isa. xxviii. 168, 

1 Pet. ii. 6, 7, Sudre wepréxet ev ypadzj. 

(i. iii.) Bod riGnus ev Sudv Aov axpoywratov, exAexrdv, &ripov 
cal 6 miorevwv ér avTe ov py KatacoxuvOy, Isa. xxviii, 162 d, 

bpiv ovv 7 TILA TOLS MLoTEvoVEWW: aGmrUTTODCL 

(iv.) Atos Sv daredoxiparav of olkodopotvres, otros tyeryOy als 
xepadiv ywvias, Ps. cxvii. (cxviil.) 22. 

(ii.) xat AMos rpooKdpparos kat wérpa oxavddXov, Isa. viii. 14. 

In (i.) there is a remarkable departure from the original. The 
LXX. has ov éya éuBddAdw els ra OepéAta, Susy, which is a fair trans- 
lation of the Hebrew (Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation, R.V.). 
In both writers this has been altered, in Peter we might suppose 
because the AiOos dxpoywriatos is regarded as the “head of the 
corner,” in Romans because the stone is immediately spoken of as 
AiPos rpooKdpparos, a loose stone which could not be a foundation. 

In (ii.), again, both writers abandon the text of the LXX., which 
has xai ody ws Gov mpocKdppatt ovvavrycerOe, otd? ds wérpas 
aropar, ‘The LXX. translators shrank from the plain sense, and 
boldly substituted a loose paraphrase containing a negative which 
inverts Isaiah’s drift” (Hort). ‘Theodotion and Symmachus have 
els AGov wxpooKoppatos Kat eis wétpav wrdparos: Aquila, els AOov 
rpookoppatos Kai eis orepedv oxavddAov (Field, Hexap/a). Both 
St. Peter and St. Paul here represent the Hebrew original, but it is 
not necessary to suppose that either invented the phrase Aid@os wzpoo- 
Kopparos Kai wétpa oxavddAov. Von Soden thinks it probable that 
both writers used a Greek Bible, the text of which differed from 
that of the LXX (see Swete, Jufrod. to O.T. in Greek, pp. 47, 
403). 
But how are we to explain the peculiar combination of passages 
which, as most critics have felt, can hardly be independent? Kuhl 
argues positively that St. Paul has borrowed from St. Peter, because 
(1) the words micrevwy «.7.A. belong to the “chief corner stone elect 
precious” with which they are rightly connected in 1 Peter, while 
their connexion with A/@os rpooxopzparos in Romans is so harsh 
that St. Paul could hardly have written as he does unless he had 
somewhere seen the two passages of Isaiah brought into juxta- 
position ; (2) the whole run of the passage in 1 Peter is easier 
and more natural. Peter begins (ii. 4) by an allusion to Ps. cxviii. 
and Isa. xxviii, and proceeds in his habitual fashion to develop 
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the allusion by quoting the two passages, and adding to them 
Isa. viii One word suggests another—Al@os &ripos, morevuv, 
Tiynn, amiorodytes, amredoxiuacay, Nios mpooxdépparos. St. Peter, it 
may be added, elsewhere (Acts iv. 11) makes use of Ps. cxviii., but 
St. Paul nowhere does so. There is some force in this argument 
of Kuhl’s, though Dr. Hort dismisses it as a paradox. Yet the 
facts admit of a different explanation. Volkmar (ase, alttestamentl. 
Citate bet Paulus, p. 41) thinks that the early Christians may have 
possessed anthologies of Messianic prophecies, and it is noticeable 
that in Lk. xx. 17 the quotation from Ps. cxvili. is followed by 
words (7as 6 weoov éx éxeivoy rov AlGov) which may be, or may 
have been thought to be, an allusion to Isa. viii. 14. It is possible, 
therefore, that St. Peter and St. Paul may both have drawn from a 
common source (see Swete, pp. 394, 397). 

In the case of Romans as in that of Ephesians the resemblances 
to 1 Peter are quite superficial, attaching only to current common- 
places. As Ephesians is the most mystic, so Romans is the most 
scholastic of the Pauline Epistles ; but not one of its salient features 
in words, in imagery, in argument reappears in 1 Peter. Ifthe author 
of the latter Epistle was really familiar with the great Apologia of St. 
Paul, it is most singular that he should never draw any distinction 
between Grace and Works, Spirit and Letter, Law and Promise ; that 
he should omit the figure of the One Body in passages which were, 
as some think, actually before his eyes ; that he should never touch 
upon the rejection of Israel, or that he should speak of pre- 
destination as he does (ii. 8) without a hint that any difficulty on 
that subject had ever been suggested to him. In truth, the two 
Epistles are as different as they can be, except that they have a few 
not very remarkable phrases, and a couple of obvious practical 
topics in common. It may be argued with some force that this 
peculiar combination of agreement in the commonplace, and dis- 
agreement in the remarkable, tends to prove the originality of St. 
Peter. St. Paul might very easily have borrowed any of the phrases 
quoted above. But if St. Peter was the borrower, it is surely a very 
curious fact that he should carefully have avoided every one of that 
large family of words, images, and ideas that St. Paul delights in. 
We can, however, sufficiently explain the phenomena of the case 
by supposing that the draughtsman of 1 Peter was one who had 
often heard St. Paul preach. Or, again, all the resemblances may 
very well be covered by what we may call the pulpit formule of 
the time. 

As regards Galatians, Von Soden rests his judgment on Gal. 
lil, 23, iv. 7=1 Pet. i. 4 sqq.; Gal. v. 13=1 Pet. i. 16; Gal. iv. 
24=1 Pet. iii. 16. None of these points seems serious. But, 
if a writer calling himself Peter had read Galatians, it is hard to 
believe that he would not have made some distinct allusion to the 
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second chapter of that Epistle. The fact that no such allusion is 
to be found in 1 Peter may be regarded as a strong indirect 
argument in favour of its authenticity. If the author wrote before 
the publication of Galatians, his silence is natural; but, if he wrote 
after that date, he must have possessed great strength of mind or 
great dignity of position. 

The Epistles to Timothy present little that is germane to our 
present purpose, but the relation between Titus and 1 Peter 
deserves closer consideration. 

In the Address we find the word “elect” (Tit. i. 1=1 Pet. i. 1), 
The readers are “a peculiar people” (Aads weptovoros, Tit. ii, 14 
Aads eis repuroinow, 1 Pet. ii. 9), who are saved by the washing of 
regeneration (Aotrpov radtyyevecias, Tit. ili, § = dvayevvav, 1 Pet. i. 3; 
owle Barropa, t Pet. ili. 21). They are heirs according to hope 
of eternal life (Tit. iii 7=1 Pet. iii, 7, 2 3, 4), and throughout 
this Pastoral Epistle hope is brought to the front as in x Peter and 
Hebrews (i. 2, ii. 13). The readers are redeemed (Avrpoto6a., 
Tit. ii. 14, here only is the verb used by St. Paul, =1 Pet. i. 18). 
They are to deny worldly lusts (Tit. ii, 1r2=1 Pet. ii 11), and 
emphasis is laid on the necessity of good works (Tit. 1 16, 
lil, 1, 8, 14) and sound doctrine (Tit. i. 9, ii. 1). Titus is “mine 
own child,” yvjovov réxvoy (Tit. i. 4), as Mark is Peter’s vids. The 
authority of the Elder is rated very high, and Elder is here an 
Official title, though Bishop may be used as an alternative designa- 
tion (Tit. i. 5, 7). St. Paul still maintains his own doctrinal 
position (Tit. iii. 5), and is still vexed by those of the circumcision 
(Tit. £10). 

In Titus we also find another edition of the family duties (old 
men and women, wives, young men, servants), and the special 
phrases trroracoduevas tots ios dvipdow—dpyxais, éfovoiats twrorde- 
ceoOor: but these commonplaces occur also in Romans and 
Ephesians. 

Upon the whole, the resemblance between Titus and 1 Peter 
lies not in mere words, as is the case in regard to the other Pauline 
Epistles, but in ideas; and these ideas seem to imply a certain 
change in St. Paul’s mental attitude towards discipline and ordi- 
nances. But in this St. Paul was drawing perceptibly nearer to a 
type of Church life older and stronger than that depicted in his 
Epistles of the first and second groups—in other words, he was 
approximating to the Petrine view, and the inference that 1 Peter is 
older than the Pastoral Epistles has much to recommend it. 

The affinity between 1 Peter and Hebrews is of a more intimate 
kind. Let us take the facts as they are given by Von Soden with 
some slight modification. The two dociiments employ in common a 
considerable number of words and phrases not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, or not in the same sense and connexion, e.g 
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dyriruros, raperidnpos, yeverbar, olxos (of the Church), Adyos Lay, 
edAoyiay kAnpovopetv, wotnnv (of Christ; but so also in John x.), 
dvadépewv (of sacrifice; so also Jas. ii. 21). Other resemblances of 
diction are to be found: e.g. the Doxology (1 Pet. iv. 11 = Heb. xiii. 
21); the final prayer (1 Pet. v. 1o= Heb. xiii. 21) 5 elpyvyqy Staxew 
(x Pet. iii, 1r= Heb. xii. 14); the reproach of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 
14=Heb. xi. 26, xiii, 13); 9 éoxdrov trav jpepGy or Tov xpovwy 
(1 Pet. i. 20= Heb. i. 2). There is an affinity between the terms 
used of the work of Redemption, duwpos of Christ (1 Pet. i 19= 
Heb. ix. 14); : jGarag (x Pet. iii 18=Heb. ix. 28) ; the phrases 
age neds dépaprias (1 Pet. ii, 24= Heb. ix. 28) and payriopds ( 1 Pet. 
1, 2=Heb. xii. 24). Faith is nearly identified with ¢Azis, and 
the object of Faith is the invisible (1 Pet. i 8=Heb. xi. 1). It 
is the habit of both writers to clothe their admonitions in Old 
Testament words, to use Old Testament personages as examples, 
and transfer Old Testament predicates to the Christian Church. 
Patience under suffering is enforced by the example of our Lord 
(x Pet. ii. 21-23, ili, 17, 18 Heb. xii. 1-3). Both Epistles describe 
themselves as short exhortations (1 Pet. v. 12 = Heb. xii. 22); both 
authors are bracing their readers to endure persecution which is 
impending, and is a sign of the end (1 Pet. iv. 7, 17-19 = Heb. x. 


Von Soden himself considers that these resemblances are 
sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that the authors 
were contemporaries, and breathed the same spiritual atmosphere. 
The affinities, however, are very close, and the two Epistles may 
be said to belong to the same school of thought, which is neither 
Johannine nor Pauline; on the great question of the relation of 
the Law to the Gospel they seem to be in complete accord. Their 
resemblances should be borne in mind when we come to compare 
the Petrine and Pauline theologies. 

The points of contact between 1 Peter and the Apocalypse are 
that Christians are called dotAo: @eod (1 Pet. ii. 16 = Apoc. i. 1), and 
priests (1 Pet. i. g=Apoc. i. 6, v. 10); that Christ is Shepherd 
(1 Pet. ii. 25, v. 4 = Apoc. vil. 17), and Lamb (1 Pet. i. 19, duvds= 
Apoc. v. 6, doviov), There is-a doxology to Christ (1 Pet. iv. rr= 
Apoc. i. 6) ; Rome is called Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13 = Apoc. xiv. 8 
and five other passages). There is a certain similarity between 
orépavos THs Sogys (1 Pet. v. 4) and orépavos rijs Cwijs (Apoc. il. 10), 
and the metaphor of gold tried in the fire is employed in both (1 Pet. 
1. 7= = Apoc. i iii. 18). For our purpose the most important of these 
points is the use of Babylon for Rome. There is a certain affinity 
between the minds of the two authors; the imagination of both is 
concrete not abstract, and it was not ‘without some fitness that an. 
Apocalypse was composed i in the name of Peter. But there is nothing 
to show that the one book was known to the author of the other. 
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But there can be little doubt that a positive literary connexion 
exists between James and 1 Peter. The student may compare 
especially 1 Pet. i. 1=Jas. i, 1 (the Diaspora); 1 Pet. 1 6, 7= 
Jas. 1. 2, 3 (Soxiwsov); 1 Pet. i 23-ii, 2—Jas. i. ro, 11, 18-22; 
1 Pet. v. 5-9 = Jas. iv. 6, 7, ro. The general opinion is that the 
one writer was acquainted with the work of the other; and Von 
Soden agrees with Grimm, Holtzmann, Briickner, Weiss, Usten, 
that St. James was the borrower. Intrinsic probability is in favour 
of this view. We can sometimes explain St. Peter’s phrases by 
showing how he came to form them (see notes on Soxipov and on 
dydan xadvrre wipO0s duapriav: this last instance seems very 
strong), while the corresponding phrase in the Epistle of St. James 
seems to have been picked up ready made. Dr. Hort, however, 
is of opinion that the Epistle of St. James was used by St. Peter ; 
and the same view is held by Dr. Mayor (article on Zpzstle of James 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible). 

Von Soden thinks that in 1 Peter we cannot fail to observe a 
large number of allusions to the Gospels in some pre-canonical 
shape. This is a point of great importance, for it may be main- 
tained that St. Peter stands appreciably nearer to the Synoptical 
Gospels than any other apostolical writer. 

The use of the leading facts in our Lord’s history is much the 
same as we find elsewhere. Here we have Father, Son, and Spirit ; 
the Passion, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension ; the Second 
Advent; the sacrament of Baptism. A peculiar feature of the 
Epistle is the Preaching of Christ in Hades, to which we have an 
allusion in Matt. xxvii. 51-53. But besides these, there are a 
number of phrases which may well be regarded as reminiscences 
of the Gospel story. We may take as the general standard of 
reference the Gospel of St. Luke, to which 1 Peter shows upon 
the whole the nearest resemblance—1 Pet. 1. 10= Luke x. 24, 25; 
1 Pet. i. 11, 21 = Luke xxiv. 26; 1 Pet. i. 13 = Luke xu. 35; 1 Pet. 
i. 17= Luke xi. 2; 1 Pet. i, 23 = Luke viii. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 7 = Luke 
xx. 17, 18; 1 Pet. iii. 9 = Luke vi. 28; 1 Pet. iv. 1o= Luke xi. 42; 
1 Pet. i. 12 = Matt. v. 16; 1 Pet. iii, 14= Matt. v. ro. We may 
add certain points of resemblance between 1 Peter and the Gospel 
of St. John—1 Pet. i. 3=John iii, 3; 1 Pet. i. 23=John 1. 13; 
1 Pet. i. 19 =John 1. 29; 1 Pet. il. 25=John x. 11; 1 Pet. v. 2= 
John xxi. 16. Any single one of these allusions may be disputed, 
but much will remain. Von Soden remarks that we do not find in 
1 Peter certain ideas or phrases which are familiar in the Synoptical 
Gospels, especially Kingdom of God and Son of Man. We have 
an allusion to the kingdom in the BaciAcov iepdrevua of il. 9, and 
our Lord never appears to have been called Son of Man except by 
St. Stephen. 

Our Epistle has certain words in common with Acts—zapoixia, 
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mpdoyvwots, exrevys, Exrevas, Kaxouv, fevifew (to astonish), Xproreavds, 
dyaAday (in Gospels and Apoc.), dyvora (in Eph.), d6éurros, duvds 
(in John’s Gospel), drerciv, Stacwlew (in Matt. and Luke), syyenov 
(in Gospels), xaraxvprevew (in Matt. and Mark), wepréxew (of the 
contents of a document), ovvrpéxew (in Mark), poveds (in Matt. and 
Apoc.). 

A few other parallelisms may be noted; we may divide them 
into phrases connected in Acts—(i.) with St. Peter, (i1.) with St. Paul. 

(i.) Petrine. God is no respecter of persons, 1 Pet. i 17= 
Acts x. 34; the soul is purified through faith, 1 Pet. i. 22 = Acts 
xv. 9; Ps. cxviii. quoted, 1 Pet. ii. 4=Acts iv. 11; the Christian 
rejoices in shame, 1 Pet. iv. 13, 16=Acts v. 413; the qualification 
of an apostle is that he is a “witness,” 1 Pet. v. 1=Acts 1. 8, 22, 
V. 32, x. 39. (ii.) Pauline. Heathenism is ignorance, 1 Pet. i. 14 
= Acts xvii. 30; God has called the Christian out of darkness into 
light, t Pet. ii. g=Acts xxvi 18; feed the flock, 1 Pet. v. 2= 
Acts xx. 28 (or John xxi. 15). 

The evidence of style, vocabulary, phraseology does not appear 
to afford any conclusive evidence of either the absolute or relative 
date of 1 Peter. It has been dated after Ephesians, or after 62; 
between Ephesians and Romans, between 62 and 58; or before 
Romans. For each of these opinions plausible grounds may be 
alleged. Such uncertainty attaches from the nature of things to all 
arguments drawn from language or ideas, unless the marks of 
derivation are strong and clear. In the present case, if it be 
granted that there is a connexion, direct or indirect, between 
Romans and 1 Peter, we cannot cut the knot by the round asser- 
tion that St. Paul could not have borrowed from St. Peter. On 
the contrary, the supposition in itself is probable enough. We 
must therefore look round and consider what other means we have 
at our disposal for fixing the relative dates of the documents in 
question. 


§ 5. ON THE ALLUSIONS TO PERSECUTION IN I PETER. 


The date of our Epistle will depend in part on the exact signi- 
ficance of those allusions to the sufferings of Christians in which 
it abounds. It will therefore be necessary to survey the history of 
persecution during the period in question ; and we cannot well stop 
short of the Rescript of Trajan, for it has been held that the 
language of the Epistle is such as could not have been employed 
till after the issue of the famous directions to Pliny. We may 
take in order the state of things depicted in Acts, in the Epistles, 
in the Apocalypse, and in profane history. After this review, it 
will be possible, perhaps, to attach a definite value to the phrase- 
ology of St. Peter. 
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In the Book of Acts the treatment of the rising Church within 
the limits of Judaea proper depends mainly on the attitude of the 
Sanhedrin, though the reign of Herod Agrippa 1. comes in as an 
interlude. Even under Roman rule the Sanhedrin, the Court of 
the Seventy-one, enjoyed very considerable power. Theoretically, 
its authority did not exist outside of the eleven toparchies which 
made up Judaea proper ; Galilee and Samaria were exempt from its 
jurisdiction ; but wherever a synagogue of Jews was to be found, 
its orders were executed so far as the secular authorities would 
sanction or connive. Within Judaea the Sanhedrin could order 
arrests (Matt. xxvi. 47; Mark xiv. 43; Acts iv. 3, v. 17, 18), and 
could finally dispose of any case which did not involve the death 
penalty (Acts iv. 5-23, v. 21-40). It could even pronounce sen- 
tence of death, though all judgments of this nature were invalid 
until ratified by the procurator (John xviii. 31). The procurator 
was not compelled to guide himself by the Jewish law, but he was 
at liberty to take this course, and often did so. Indeed, in one 
most remarkable case, the Roman governor appears to have had no 
option. If any one, who was not a Jew, intruded into the inner 
court of the temple, he was put to death, and even the privilege 
of Roman citizenship did not save the offender from his doom 
(see Schiirer, Zhe Jewish People in the Time of Christ, English 
trans. 11. i, 184 sqq.). 

Thus in the Book of Acts we find the Sanhedrin arresting, 
imprisoning, flogging, and menacing the apostles. Shortly after- 
wards the rapid increase in the number of the brethren led to the 
stoning of St. Stephen. It is most likely that this bloody deed was 
in excess of jurisdiction ; still 1t was the act of the Sanhedrin ; its 
method was in strict accordance with Jewish law; and it shows at 
least what extravagances might be and were tolerated by the Roman 
government. The death of St. Stephen was followed by a short 
reign of terror. Pushed on probably by the fiery energy of Saul, 
the Sanhedrin ordered domiciliary visitation. Many were cast 
into prison, and many fled from Jerusalem. At the same time 
it seems to have been possible for Peter and John to remain 
unharmed in the sacred city. But Saul even went so far as to 
set out for Damascus, armed with a warrant, which he had per- 
suaded the high priest to grant, empowering him to arrest 
Christians, man or woman, and bring them away in chains to 
Jerusalem for trial. Such a warrant would, of course, need endorse- 
ment, but Saul does not appear to have felt the slightest doubt 
that he would obtain the exeguatur of the civil authority. Who 
this was is not quite certain; but Aretas, who within three years 
was so anxious to apprehend Saul himself on the same charge of 
Christianity, was possibly already master of the city. 

Thst Saul was the prime mover and instigator of this violent 
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measure appears from the fact that from the moment of his con- 
version the persecution ceased. Not only in Samaria and Galilee 
but in Judaea, the legitimate sphere of the Sanhedrin’s power, the 
Churches had rest and were edified. From this time the anger of 
the Jewish powers seems to have concentrated itself with undying 
animosity on the head of him whom they regarded as the great 
renegade and traitor, and the chief enemy of the sacred law. 
When Saul revisited Jerusalem for the first time after his conversion, 
we read that the Jews “went about to slay him.” Some years 
later, Herod Agrippa, perhaps taking occasion of discontent excited 
by the famine in the reign of Claudius, vexed certain of the Church, 
beheaded St. James, and imprisoned St. Peter. Peter was released 
by an angel, and “went into another place,”—fled for refuge, prob- 
ably, to some spot outside Herod’s jurisdiction. But the king died 
shortly afterwards, the persecution did not outlive him, and as 
far as we can gather from Acts, the Christians in Judaea lived a 
quiet life till Paul, no longer Saul, reappeared upon the scene, after | 
the end of his third mission journey. On this occasion, again, the 
fury of the Jews seems to have bent itself entirely against the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whom they would undoubtedly have killed, 
if they had not been prevented by the Roman government. 

St. Luke, however, tells us little of the condition of the Church 
in Jerusalem from the time when St. Paul began his mission labours. 
There are some words in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
which may point to troubles of which we do not read in the Book 
of Acts— For ye, brethren, became followers of the Churches of 
God which in Judaea are in Christ Jesus: for ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the 
Jews” (I ii. 14). There was probably many a scourging and many 
an imprisonment of which we have no record. Even without these 
penalties a people like the Jews, in which the Church is identical 
with the nation, has the power of inflicting, by excommunication 
and social outlawry, sufferings of a very poignant kind. No doubt 
this power was used then, as it is now in India. 

In the countries which St. Paul traversed as a missionary he was 
far away from the domains of the Sanhedrin, yet even here his 
enemies were able to reach him. They drove him out of Antioch 
and Iconium, and stoned him at Lystra. Even in Europe, at 
Thessalonica, Beroea, and Corinth, they were strong enough to 
occasion dangerous tumults, But in Greece the Jewish law was 
held in scanty reverence. Any disturbance came immediately 
before a Gentile magistrate, whose sole care was for the maintenance 
of order. A high official, like Gallio, would not at this time dream 
of going into points of theology; the only question he would ask 
would be, who began the brawl, and the answer might be anything 
but satisfactory to the ruler of the synagogue. But at Philippi, and 
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again at Ephesus, we catch sight of one result of the new faith 
which led instantly to serious trouble, and was fraught with evil 
consequences in the future. Nearly every way in which a man 
gained his living in the Greco-Roman world was connected with 
idolatry, but the law insisted that every man should be allowed to 
gain his living without interference. At Philippi, Paul and Silas 
were flogged and imprisoned for stopping the trade of some men 
who kept a slave-girl to tell fortunes, and it is curious to notice that 
these rogues were the first to formulate the real crime of the Christian 
missioi ary. They charged the apostles not with disloyalty to Caesar, 
but with ‘teaching customs which it is not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans.” ‘They had seen at a glance, 
with the keen eye of a disappointed tradesman, that heathenism 
and Christianity were two incompatible lives. Later on the same 
cause brought the apostle into collision with the silversmiths of 
Ephesus, who drove a profitable trade in silver images of Artemis. 
These men also found their receipts falling off, and at once appealed 
to moblaw. We read no more of these incidents, but it is evident 
that we have here a cause of hostility which would be immediately 
and universally operative. In every town and village where Chris- 
tianity struck root the local tradesman would find his custom 
diminished, and his shop placed under what we have learned to 
call a boycott. He would protest against this, and the magistrate 
would be quite ready to help him with a strong hand. 

The references to persecution in the Epistles of St. Paul are in 
the same key as those in the Pauline chapters of the Book of Acts. 
In Thessalonians we read of afflictions, persecutions, and tribulations 
(I i. 6, ii. 2, 14, ili. 3; IL i. 4). The apostle is afraid that his novices 
may be “moved” by these trials; but the phrases he employs 
and the tone in which he speaks are such as might be employed of 
the sufferings, for instance, of a Hindu convert in British India. 
In Galatians we find only the words “did ye suffer so much in 
vain?” In Romans we read how Priscilla and Aquila had laid 
down their own necks for the apostle’s life; in order to save 
St. Paul they had brought themselves into some real danger of 
death either at Corinth (Acts xviii. 12) or at Ephesus (Acts xix. 23), 
and there isa passing allusion to the sword (Rom. viii. 35), which 
is perhaps not to be interpreted literally. In Corinthians, St. Paul 
appeals repeatedly to his own sufferings as the seal of his commission 
(I iv. 9, xv. 32; II iv. 9, vi. 5, xi. 23). Some of these passages 
show that the narrative of St. Luke gives a very inadequate idea 
of the apostle’s persecutions. It may well be that the Jews were 
fiercer against St. Paul than against the other apostles, and that 
he had really more to bear; certainly he claims this distinction 
(II xi. 23); and again his words may be used to show how much 
pain was endured by the early believers in silence. But the 
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apostle does not speak as if the Corinthians themselves had much 
to fear. 

In the Epistles of the Captivity and the Pastoral Epistles we 
perceive the same tone. The apostle speaks naturally of his own 
chain and his own fears. He exhorts the Philippians (i 28~—30) 
not only to believe on Christ, but also to suffer for His sake ; but 
the exhortation is not specially pressing or urgent. Even in his 
second captivity he speaks of his own death as imminent (2 Tim. 
iv. 6), but gives no indication of any special peril hanging over the 
heads of the brethren. They dared not stand by him at his first 
answer (#5zd. 16); but the apostle would hardly have blamed their 
timidity, if Nero’s fury against the Church had already declared 
itself. | 

So far it would seem as if the ordinary Christian, though he had 
much to bear, was not confronted by any perils, except such as a 
sincere and resolute believer might be expected to overcome. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we come upon an entirely different state 
of things. The Epistle comes from a Church where many were in 
bonds, and many were bearing great sufferings (xaxovyovpevot), and 
its language is marked by that stern solemnity which betokens the 
imminence of the supreme moment. The Hebrews are warned 
against apostasy, as a quite possible and yet absolutely unforgivable 
offence, worse than any death (vi. 6, x. 26-39). So far they had 
done well ; they had taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods. Buta 
worse and more fearful trial was at hand. And at last we come to 
the decisive words: ‘ Ye have not yet resisted unto blood.” 

Here we have a new language. The time has arrived when 
Christians saw their property confiscated by process of law, and 
when not apostles only, but everybody must make up his mind 
whether he was or was not ready to shed his blood for the Name’s 
sake. The State has drawn the sword. What is the particular 
persecution referred to we cannot say, but it was clearly widely 
spread. It was in full action in the Church from which the letter 
came, and it had begun in the Church to which the letter is 
addressed. It may very well have been the persecution of Nero. 

The Apocalypse was, no doubt, written later. Many had been 
slain for the word of God (vi. 9), one of them, Antipas, at Pergamos, 
(ii. 13). Rome was drunken with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus (xvil. 6, xviil. 24). We need not 
ask whether this language refers to the time of Nero or of Domitian. 
The point is that it is quite different from the language of Acts or of 
the Pauline Epistles. Christian blood had been shed deliberately, 
not by Jews, but by the pagan government. The fact caused an 
indescribable shock of horror, alarm, and execration. After this no 
Christian could speak of tribulation or persecution in the same tone 
as before. 
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What kind of language, then, is used on this subject in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter? 

Christians were spoken against as evil-doers (ii. 12). So they 
were in the time of Nero (Tac. Am. xv. 44), and so they had been 
by the masters of the Philippian slave-girl. ‘They suffered reproach 
for the name of Christ (iv. 14). So also did the apostles in the 
very first days of the Church (Acts v. 41). ‘They were to be ready 
to give an answer to every man that asked a reason of their hope 
(iii. 15), and even to suffer for righteousness’ sake (ili. 14 , compare 
‘Matt. v. 10-12). Suffering in St. Peter’s mind does not by any 
means necessarily extend to death, even when it is spoken of in 
immediate connexion with the death of Christ. Thus we read: 
“ T’orasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves likewise with the same mind: for he that hath suffered 
in the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer should live the 
rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, but to the will of 
God” (iv. 1, 2). There is but one passage that seems to go beyond 
these: ‘ Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or an evil- 
doer, or as a meddler in strange matters (aAXorptoerioxoros ; see 
note on the passage) ; but if as a Christian, let him not be ashamed ; 
but let him glorify God in this name.” It is urged that murderers 
were put to death by process of law, and that, therefore, the Chris- 
tian who is coupled with them must have been in the same danger. 
But thieves were not put to death, not to speak of “ busybodies ” 
(or whatever the word so translated may mean). And suffering, as 
has already been pointed out, need not by any means imply loss of 
life. The passage is, beyond a doubt, ambiguous, to say the least, 
and St. Peter could not have spoken ambiguously, if both himself 
and those whom he addresses were in imminent peril of the death 
sentence. If we recall the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and of the Apocalypse, it seems quite clear that Christian blood 
had not been shed in any formal systematic way by the Roman 
government at the time when St. Peter wrote. 

Professor Ramsay, in his Church in the Roman Empire, maintains 
that not only is State persecution referred to in the Epistle, but that 
this persecution had already entered on a later and more formidable 
stage. He holds that “Nero introduced the principle of punishing 
the Christians” on the ground that “certain acts which all Christians 
were regularly guilty of were worthy of death” (p. 244); in other 
words, that at first Christians were executed for what Pliny calls the 
flagitia cohaerentia nomint, the crimes and moral offences which 
were popularly believed to be practised in secret by all members of 
the Church. But between 75 and 80 a.D., under the reign of the 
Flavian emperors, a new form of process was adopted. Henceforth 
the Christian was condemned propter nomen ipsum. No charge of 
crime or immorality was brought against him; he was simply asked, 
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“Are you a Christian?” -Further, the Christian was placed in the 
same class as the sacrilegi, latrones, plagiarit, fures, who were to be 
hunted out by the Roman governors in pursuance of their standing 
instructions (Dégest, 1. 18. 13); and in whose case no definite accuser 
was needed. Trajan by his famous Rescript adopted in the main 
the Flavian policy, but ameliorated the position of the Church in 
so far as he forbade the governors to seek out Christians, and 
required proceedings against them to be set on foot by an informer 
who should give his name and take responsibility for his action. 
Thus the Rescript “marks the end of the old system of uncom- 
promising hostility.” In conclusion, Mr. Ramsay thinks that the 
First Epistle of St. Peter was written “soon after Vespasian’s 
resumption of the Neronian policy in a more precise and definite 
form,” probably about 80 a.p. (see Church in Roman Empire, 
p. 196 sqq.).} 

But this elaborate argument is really baseless. There is no 
evidence whatever that a new form of procedure against Christianity 
was adopted by the Flavians. Mr. Ramsay builds his view almost 
entirely on the words of St. Peter, “If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ” (iv. 14), which he regards as substantially identical 
with the phrase of Pliny, propter ipsum nomen, “for the name alone,” 
and takes as meaning that Christians at this time were punished as 
such, and not as evil-doers. But St. Peter tells us that Christians 
were regarded as evil-doers (ii..12), and he says, “for the name,” not 
“for the name alone.” It is surely obvious that, whatever the 
pagan might say, the Christian would from the first regard the 
sufferings entailed by his profession as borne “for the name” and 
for no other cause, however the true issue might be disguised by 
the malice or prejudice of his adversaries. Nor, again, can Mr. 
Ramsay be right in maintaining that Pliny followed a mode of pro- 
cedure marked out for him by the Flavian cognitiones. Pliny 
expressly says that he did not know anything about the method 
which had been pursued in these cases. He invented a method for 
himself, and the object of his despatch is to obtain from Trajan 
a sanction for what he had done, and a clear direction for his future 
guidance in a matter which had proved much more serious than he 
anticipated. Certain persons had been definitely informed against 
as Christians (deferebantur). These he simply asked, three times 
over, whether they were Christians, warning them at the same time 
of the consequences of their reply. Those who persisted in their 
faith he ordered for immediate execution (duct iussi), except some 
who were Roman citizens; these he directed to be scnt to Rome 
for trial there. Here we have an instance of the regular three 
summonses, disobedience to which constituted the offence of con- 
tumacia (Digest, xlii. 1. 53). Pliny possessed the undefined and 
formidable power of coercétio, He simply ordered these unfortunate 
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_ people to give up their faith, and, on their refusal, dealt with them as 


rebels. Later on, an anonymous accuser posted up or sent to Pliny 
a list of many names of persons who were liable to the same charge. 
These Pliny examined ; clearly he had taken alarm at the magnitude 
of the task before him. Some denied that they were or ever had 
been Christians ; these he ordered to worship the gods and Caesar, 
and especially to “curse Christ,” and, on their compliance, dis- 
missed. Others asserted that, though they had been Christians, 
they had ceased to be so. When these also had justified themselves 
by the same tests, Pliny proceeded to find out from them, what one 
would think he might have tried to learn at an earlier stage of the 
proceedings, what Christianity really was. They told him that it 
was not a conspiracy but a religion, that it consisted in the worship 
of Christ as God, that there were no /Yagitza at all, and that the 
reason why they had left the Church was, that the religious practices 
of Christians conflicted with the law against clubs or guilds 
(ketaeriae). Pliny obtained corroboration of this statement by 
putting to the torture two slave-women, who were possibly deacon- 
esses (guae ministrae dicebantur). Upon the whole, he came to the 
conclusion that Christianity was nothing worse than a debased 
and extravagant superstition. And so he turns to the emperor and 
asks'whether he had done right ; whether he is to punish Christianity 
as such (nomen ipsum), or only wicked and criminal Christians 
(flagitia cohaerentia nomini); whether Christianity is a crime like 
murder, for which repentance is no atonement, or a merely religious 
offence, which change of mind wipes out; and, lastly, whether it 
admits of degrees and distinctions, or whether all offenders, man 
and woman, young and old, are to be treated with the same 
severity. 

Trajan replies that Pliny has acted rightly, and proceeds to state 
certain rules for his future guidance. Christianity is not a crime 
like others, and no definite formula can be laid down. Christians 
are not to be hunted out, like notorious malefactors, by the police, 
The contumacious are to be put to death ; those who recant may be 
discharged. But anonymous accusations are on no account to be 
received. They are bad in themselves, and the spirit of the age 
condemns them. 

In these last words the emperor administers a severe and well- 
merited rebuke to Pliny. But Pliny’s despatch throughout is as 
silly and helpless a production as was ever penned. First he puts 
men to death without inquiry, then he inquires, and then he does 
not know what to do. We can gather little from him for our 
present purpose beyond the fact that cognitiones had been held 
upon Christians in Rome, probably not long before and not 
infrequently. 

The precise effect of Trajan’s Rescript has been much debated. 
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Some have held that it altered the position of the Christian for the 
better, some for the worse. It may be maintained that it made no 
difference at all. ‘So far as I can see,” says Professor Harnack, 
“Tertullian is the only independent witness for the Rescript in 
ecclesiastical literature.” It is not mentioned in the Rescript of 
Hadrian. In the Vienna persecution the proconsul acted without 
any reference to it; “sought out” Christians ; listened to charges of 
‘“‘Thyestean banquets and Oedipodean incest”; tortured Blandina, 
Sanctus, Biblias, Pothinus, to ascertain the truth of these horrid 
stories, just as Pliny had done; finally, wrote to Rome for instruc- 
tions, and received much the same answer as Pliny (Eus. &. £. v. 1. 
14, 19, 20, 25, 29, 44, 47, 52). It is not clear what was'the force 
of a Rescript in the time of Trajan. Gaius, writing under Marcus 
Aurelius, says that it has never been doubted that a Rescript has 
the force of law ; yet again he tells us that a letter from the emperor 
had not always a general application (Gaius, i. 2, 5, 73, in Huschke, 
Lurisprudentiae antetustinianae quae supersunt, pp. 171, 189—the text 
in the last passage is uncertain). Before the time of Hadrian there 
are very few traces of general rescripts (see the /adex Fontium at the 
end of Huschke), and they seem to be unknown to Tacitus. The 
Emperor Macrinus, who was an accomplished lawyer (see his Life in 
Hist. Aug. chap. 13), at one time thought of repealing all the 
rescripts of his predecessors, “saying it was monstrous that the will 
of Commodus and Caracallus and other ignorant men should be 
counted law, when Trajan never answered petitions (cum Traianus 
numquam libellis responderit).” Macrinus was thinking, perhaps, 
rather of favours or exemptions granted by rescript ; but he could 
hardly have said what he did if Trajan’s rescripts laid down general 
rules, modified accepted methods of procedure, and formed a new 
law to be followed in all similar cases. 

At any rate it seems clear that Trajan’s Rescript was not pub- 
lished, or was not included in the directions given to provincial 
governors. It was not known at Vienna; just as another rescript 
referred to by Tertullian (ad Scapulam, 4), by which Christians were 
ordered to be beheaded, not burnt alive, was not known, or not 
obeyed, in his province. 

Yet Trajan’s words clearly dictate a sterner line of conduct than 
Pliny would probably have followed if left to himself. What the 
emperor approves is Pliny’s treatment of his first batch of prisoners. 
Pliny had inquired into the fagi#ia. But Trajan tells him that this 
is mere waste of time; the offence is the momen i~sum. Gradually, 
as the issues of the struggle between paganism and the Church 
became clearer, this rule prevailed. The Christian was not allowed 
to plead his loyalty or his moral innocence. His mouth was shut, 
and his trial resolved itself into a plain yes orno. Hence the bitter 
complaints of the Apologists that the Christian, unlike all other 
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offenders, was punished for a mere name (Justin, Afol. i. 4; 
Athenagoras, Suppl, 2; Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, 27; Theo- 
philus Antioch. i. 1; Tertullian, Afo/. 1). The best illustration of 
the justice of these complaints may be found in the Acts of the 
Scillitan Martyrs (the date is A.D. 180; see the text in Zexts and 
Studies, edit. J. A. Robinson, p. 112 sqq., Cambridge, 1891). 

We have been wandering rather far afield in the latter part of 
this discussion. But the reader who will consider the Rescript 
of Trajan, the way in which Tacitus speaks of the Neronian per- 
secution (Annals, xv. 44), the language of the Apocalypse and even 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, will feel that the First Epistle of 
St. Peter must come in point of date before them all. At the time 
when it was written Babylon had not yet unmasked all its terrors, 
and the ordinary Christian was not in immediate danger of the 
tunica ardens, or the red-hot iron chair, or the wild beasts, or the 
stake. 


§ 6. DOCTRINE, DISCIPLINE, AND ORGANISATION 
IN I PETER. 


It has been argued in preceding sections that 1 Peter was 
probably not composed by the hand of the apostle himself—that, 
though the ideas of the Epistle are those of St. Peter, the words, to 
a dcgree which cannot be precisely ascertained, belong to his 
draughtsman—that the resemblances of expression between 1 Peter 
and the Pauline Epistles turn upon phrases and topics of a 
commonplace kind, do not include any of the favourite words, 
ideas, or metaphors of St. Paul, and generally are not such as to 
prove a literary use of any of the Pauline Epistles by the author 
or composer of 1 Peter, and that the language of 1 Peter on the 
subject of Christian suffering is such as to lead to the conclusion 
that our Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution. We may now turn to another topic, the realisation of 
the Christian idea as it is presented to us in 1 Peter. The question 
is of some interest as regards the date, but may be called vital as 
regards the authenticity of the Epistle. Does 1 Peter represent, as 
has been said, “a step in the process by which Pauline ideas passed 
into the consciousness of the Church”? If so, the author may have 
been a very good man, but he was certainly not St. Peter, though 
he decked himself with the apostle’s name. This opinion is, how- 
ever, widely entertained by scholars of great authority. Professor 
Hamack (Chronologie, p. 452) holds that “ the author of 1 Peter is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Pauline Christianity,” and 
many other scholars use terms implying that he was a docile but 
not very intelligent disciple of the one great apostle. Indeed, many 
go further still, and regard St. Paul as having given such a stamp, 
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such a direction and impulse to Christianity, that he might without 
impropriety be called its founder. It must be of importance to get 
clear ideas upon this point. 

Let us endzavour, then, to see what is the agreement, and what is 
the disagreement, between St. Paul and St. Peter. It will be argued 
in the following pages that in what we may call dogma the two 
apostles are substantially in accord ; that in the practical sphere St. 
Peter differs widely from St. Paul, not as one who misunderstands a 
teacher, but as one who looks at things from a different point of 
view. It will be argued also, and this is a point that is usually 
passed over, that, where the two differ, St. Peter stands perceptibly 
nearer to the evangelists and to the Book of Acts. We may 
venture to assume here that Acts is a genuine history, written by 
St. Luke, an educated, intelligent, sincere man, who had personal 
knowledge of much that he relates, and took pains to inform 
himself about the rest. 

It is of the highest importance that we should study the 
differences between the sacred writers. As yet this task has hardly 
been attempted except by Baur and Ritschl with their respective 
followers. Baur was a Hegelian, and the Hegelian theory of 
history, with its perpetual thesis and antithesis, led him to imagine 
that there were great differences in dogma between the Twelve and 
St. Paul. Yet Hegelianism has the great merit of giving to Art, 
Knowledge, and Discipline their true value as means of education. 
Ritschl was a Kantian, and Kantism may be called the philosophy 
of Lutheranism. From the Kantian point of view Art, Knowledge, 
and Discipline have no religious worth, and the one thing necessary 
is Faith. Hence the disciplinary system of 1 Peter is to be 
regarded as a degradation or misapprehension of the Pauline view 
of freedom. On the other hand, theologians as a rule have refused 
to see any differences at all. One school has interpreted the whole 
of the New Testament in terms of St. Peter, another in terms of 
St. Paul. Since the time of Mr. Maurice there has been a strong 
tendency in England to make St. John the norm. But the duty of 
the critic is neither to separate things which are the same, nor to 
confuse things which are different. Harmonising, as it is wrongly 
called, 1s the more pressing danger of the two. Out of it flow all 
our mutual excommunications, and by it we impoverish the rich 
variety of the Christian life. 

There are, as is well known, grave practical differences between 
eminent and sincere Christians. Is it absurd to maintain that these 
differences have always existed, that they are to be found in the 
Gospels, that they correspond to the ancient and inevitable distinc- 
tion between the Realist and the Nominalist, that they caused as 
much heat in primitive times as in our own, that they brought even 
apostles into sharp antagonisms, that in effect St. Peter was the first 
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great High Churchman, and St. Paul the first great Low Church- 
man? At any rate we may look at matters from this point of view, 
and endeavour to ascertain how far it is in agreement with facts. 

That the dogmatic teaching of the two apostles was identical we 
know on indisputable authority, that of St. Paul himself. In the 
Conference at Jerusalem the apostles “added nothing to him,” in 
other words they approved his creed, there was no dispute about 
the essential points of the truth of the gospel (Gal. 11. 6). And at 
a moment when St. Paul’s feelings were warmly excited, and he was 
the less likeiy to minimise differences, he based his rebuke of St. 
Peter on the very fact that in theology they occupied common 
ground: “We, who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of the 
Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ” (Gal. ii. 15, 16). Such words 
could not possibly have been uttered and written down, after time 
for reflexion had intervened, if St. Paul had been divided from St. 
Peter by such a gulf as Baur imagined. 

Let us endeavour to see how the matter stands. It will be well 
to begin by considering how far the theology of the Epistle agrees 
with the doctrine of St. Peter, as he is depicted by St. Luke in the 
Book of Acts. The following points call for notice. In Acts (ii. 
22) St. Peter calls the Saviour ‘Iycotv rév Nafwpatoy. In the 
Epistle the name Jesus is not used by itself, and the nickname 
‘“‘Nazoraean” has given way to the other nickname “ Christian ” 
(see note on 1 Pet. iv. 16). In the Epistle we do not find the 
phrase zrats @eod (Acts iii. 13) ; but the passage of Isaiah, from which 
the phrase is taken, is constantly before the writers eyes. Much 
significance has been found in two expressions that are used by St. 
Peter in Acts—dvdpa drrodederypévoy ado rod @eod (ii. 22), and Kuptov 
avrov Kai Xpiorov 6 @eds eroinee (ii. 36)—which have been thought to 
involve what was afterwards known as the Adoptianist view. But 
they do not necessarily involve it, and language of precisely the 
same character is found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the author 
of which was certainly not an Adoptianist (i. 2, dv €Onxe xAnpovdpov 
advrwv, dt ov Kai éroinoe Tovs aiwvas: 4, KpeiTTwv yevouevos Tov 
dyyov: iii, 2, “Incotv morov ovra tO TojoaytTet airov). The 
relation between the divine and human natures of our Lord is not 
expressed in the New Testament with the precision insisted upon 
by later theology. Even St. John writes that “the Word became 
flesh ” (i. 14), and in the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs we 
find phrases that might seem to involve psilanthropism side by side 
with others that might be interpreted as Sabellianism (see Sinker’s 
Introduction, p. 91 sqq.). But the broad similarity between the 
Peter of the Acts and the Peter of the Epistle is so strong that it far 
outweighs these verbal differences. In Acts, as in the Epistle, Jesus 
was crucified by the foreknowledge of God (Acts ii. 23); God hath 
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raised Him up, and now He is exalted at the right hand of God (ii 
32, 33), to return once more at the restitution of all things and 
judge both quick and dead (x. 42). Even the most striking pecu- 
liarity of the Epistle, the Descent into Hell, is implicitly contained 
in the quotation from Ps. xvi. (Acts ii. 25 sqq.), whichis not applied 
to our Lord elsewhere in the New Testament. To Christ, again, all 
the prophets give witness (x. 43); He is Lord of all (x. 36), and for 
His Name the disciples suffer shame (v. 41). 

The last two passages are of the greatest importance. In the 
Epistle “the word of the living God” is “the word of the Lord” 
(i. 23, 25), and also the word of the spirit of Christ which spoke in 
the prophets (i. 11). Again, the Lord of the Psalmist is Christ 
(ii. 3). Thus the Name of Christ for which the Christian suffers 
reproach (iv. 14), is that same Name of the Lord on which whoso- 
ever calleth shall be saved, the only Name given under heaven 
among men whereby they can be saved (Acts ii. 21, iv. 12). It is 
St. Paul’s “Name that is above every name” (Eph. i. 21; Phil. 
ii. g), and it is identified in many places with the Divine Name in 
the Old Testament. 

There is, in fact, no theological difference of any moment 
between the Peter of the Epistle and the Peter of Acts, nor, on the 
other hand, between St. Peter and St. Paul. Our Epistle opens with 
the Three Names of the Trinity, and assigns to each a distinct 
part in the redemption of mankind. God is the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as in Eph. i. 3 and in the Gospel of St. 
John xx. 18. He is also our Father (i. 17), as Creator (iv. 19), and 
Regenerator (i. 3). To Him belong foreknowledge and election 
(i. 2), judgment (i. 17), great mercy (i. 3), our calling (v. 10) and 
stablishing because He 1s the giver of all grace. The Son is Lord 
(i. 3), in such a sense that passages used in the Old Testament of 
Jehovah may without fear be applied to Him (ii. 3). To Hima 
doxology is addressed (iv. 11). He it was that inspired the 
prophets (i. 11). He was the spotless Lamb by whose blood we 
are redeemed (i. 19). He suffered for us, the just for the unjust 
(iii. 18). He was our sin-offering and expiation (ii. 24, iii. 18), and 
is our Pattern (ii. 21), Shepherd (it, 25), and Overseer. He de- 
scended into Hades to preach to the dead (iii. 19, iv. 6), ascended 
into heaven, is on the right hand of God (ill. 22), and shall come 
again in the Revelation of Glory to bestow the amaranthine crown 
(v. 4). The Spirit is one of the Three (i. 2), and a Person, for 
avevya in our Epistle means a personality (see below), who was 
“sent” from heaven to forward the preaching of the gospel (i. 12). 
He sanctifies (i. 2), and rests upon the Christian (iv. 14), as the 
Spirit of glory and of God. 

Two points only are peculiar to St. Peter—the preaching in 
Hades, which is probably alluded to in Matt. xxvii. 51, 52, and 
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possibly in Eph. iv. 9; and the inspiration of prophecy by Christ, 
which may be found without great difficulty in 2 Cor. iii. 7 sqq. 
We can therefore easily understand the appeal made by St. Paul to 
St. Peter at Antioch on the ground of their common belief. The 
creed was the same, though the manner in which it expressed itself 
in conduct might be very different. 

For all those terms that we use in theology may be employed in 
two senses, the Mystic and the Disciplinarian. These two words 
denote not a difference in the thing believed, but a difference in the 
way of believing it. Let us try to make this clear without going too 
far into metaphysics, 

A Disciplinarian is one who hears God speaking to him; a 
Mystic is one who feels the presence of God within. The former 
says, “Christ is my Saviour, Shepherd, Friend, my Judge, my 
Rewarder” ; the latter says, ‘‘ Not I live, but Christ liveth in me.” 
The former sedulously distinguishes the human personality from the 
divine ; the latter desires to sink his own personality in the divine. 
Hence the leading Disciplinarian ideas are Grace considered as a 
gift, Law, Learning, Continuity, Godly Fear—in all these human 
responsibility is kept steadily in view. But the leading Mystic ideas 
are Grace as an indwelling power, Freedom, the Inner Light, 
Discontinuity (Law and Gospel, Flesh and Spirit, World and God), 
and Love. Nothing is more difficult than to define these two 
tendencies in the abstract, because they run into one another in 
shapes of manifold diversity. Yet it is easy in practice to see the 
difference between, for instance, William Laud and George Fox. 
A great part of the difficulty of discrimination arises from the fact 
that many people use mystic language, though they are really and 
truly disciplinarians. 

Now this is just the difference of which we are sensible in 
reading the Pauline and the Petrine Epistles. Let us compare 
the two theologies from this point of view. 

In 1 Peter, God though full of mercy (i. 3), and the giver of all 
grace (v. 10), is above all holy (i. 15), and mighty (v. 6); our 
chastening Father, who sends suffering for our good (iv. 19, v 
5 sqq-); the just Judge (i. 17); and on all these accounts He is to 
be feared with godly fear (i. 17, 1. 17). St. Peter does not speak 
of loving God, though Christians love Christ with joy unspeakable 
(i. 8). Throughout the Epistle the attitude is one of profound 
awe and reverence. Bishop Butler was a true disciple of St. 
Peter. 

On the other hand, St. Paul’s thought tends rather to the love 
of God, to joy in God (Rom. v. 8, viii. 39); and God is not merely 
Judge, Rewarder, Father, but that infinite and eternal Spirit who 
shall one day fill all things, and in whom all things shall find 
perfect rest (1 Cor. xv. 28). St. Peter teaches that after this life 
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we shall meet God, and that this must be an awful thought even 
to the righteous (iv. 18). St. Paul rejoices in the expectation of 
knowing even as we are known, and seeing face to face (1 Cor. xiii. 
12, 13). It is sufficient briefly to refer to those many passages 
where St. Paul dwells on the unity of the believer with God in 
Christ (1 Cor. vi. 17). 

Both these views of the spiritual life have been taken by great 
saints, and both are to be found in the Gospels. What we are to 
observe is that St. Paul’s view is the more mystical, and that St. 
Peter’s view is the more disciplinarian. It will be remembered 
with what sympathy St. Paul quoted upon the Areopagus the words 
of the Greek mystic—“ For in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being; as certain also of your own poets have said, Ior we are 
also His offspring.” 

This general difference of intention makes itself felt at every 
point. We may select by way of illustration a few striking instances. 

Take aiors. St. Paul uses this word in more than one shade 
of meaning, and nowhere exactly defines it. Yet we may say that 
to him it signifies much more than loving trust. It is the comfort- 
able sense of the Lord’s presence in the heart, whereby the believer 
is able to say, “Yet I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which now I live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself up for me” (Gal. ii. 20). It is because of this mystic sense 
of faith as producing a real unifying contact between the soul and 
Christ, that St. Paul is able to speak of the believer as justified by 
faith and not by works of law. He is so justified because he has 
within him the Source cf life and righteousness, because by faith 
he is one with the Risen Lord. 

Now, compare the language of St. Paul with that of St. James, 
“By works a man Is justified, and not by faith only.” St. James 
has been harmonised with St. Paul, but only by force. It is palpable 
that the two use “faith” and “justify” in different senses. St. 
Peter says that good conduct is thankworthy (ii. 19), that the 
righteous man is hardly saved (iv. 18); and these phrases imply a 
similar conception to that of St. James. Conduct is something ; 
it springs from the motive, and receives its value from the motive ; 
yet at the same time it reacts upon the motive. In the view of 
St. Paul, action is merely the sign of the inspiration within, and has 
no other value; in that of St. Peter and St. James it is not merely 
the sign of faith, but the necessary condition of a higher and stronger 
faith. Neither St. Peter nor St. James would have denied that the 
Christian is saved by faith, though probably they would not have 
said that he is justified by faith (cf. 1 Pet. i. 5, 9 with Gal. ii. 16). 
But to them faith is not so much the presence of God in the heart, 
as the steadfast will to follow God through all the trials of life. The 
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practical difference between these two conceptions of the same 
thing is very great indeed, as we know from history. 

St. Peter does not define Faith, but he uses the word in the 
same sense as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. “ Faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen ... he that cometh unto God must believe that He is, and 
that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him” (Heb. 
xi. 1, 6). It is not merely belief, which may be non-moral or 
even immoral (Jas. ii. 19), but strong conviction, carrying with it 
trustful obedience in the midst of trials which we do not under- 
stand, godly fear, and the love of Christ. It is not salvation, but 
it is the way to salvation (1 Pet. i. 9); it destroys sin, but only 
through patience under suffering (1 Pet. iv. 1). Strong conviction 
is its beginning, but the blessing of God rests upon the disposition 
which it produces, on the conduct in which it finds expression. St. 
Peter’s conception of faith we may say is simpler, more Hebrew, 
more evangelical, than that of St. Paul. His Faith is that which 
we find expressed in Ps. cxix. 

Or take again the word xdpts. From the mystical Pauline point 
of view Faith and Grace are really the same thing; they differ only 
in so far as the divine immanence, the unity between God and man, 
must have an earthward as well as a heavenward side. Faith is 
Grace, the inner life, the divine life manifesting itself in man ; and 
the gifts of Grace (yapiopara) are those spiritual supernatural 
infusions which testify to the immediate presence of the Holy 
Ghost (Rom. i. 11, vi. 23; 1 Cor. xii.; even in Rom. xii. 6 the 
idea is the same). In St. Peter, Grace is not the life, but anything 
that conduces to the life, any gift of the personal God to the 
personal man, any good thing whatever that comes down to us 
from the merciful Father—the gospel (i. 10), the promised joy of 
heaven (i. 13), or life (iii. 7), or money and the power of dispensing 
hospitality (iv. 9, 10). Grace is the bounty, or mercy, or favour 
of God. Here again St. Peter is more evangelical, more Jewish. 
God is the good Father who bestows; the Christian is the good 
child, the faithful servant, who receives, and receives more in pro- 
portion to the faithfulness of his service. God's gifts are free, of 
course, but this thought does not trouble St. Peter. He does not 
speculate about it, nor go out of his way to ask why some men 
receive and some do not. God is free, but He is good, and not 
arbitrary, and this suffices for the apostle’s simple creed. 

One striking consequence of this theological attitude is, that 
in the mind of St. Peter the future outweighs the present to a much 
greater degree than in that of St. Paul, St. John, or the mystics 
generally. Faith has, indeed, a present assurance in the Spirit of 
glory and of God which “rests upon” the Christian, as the 
Shechinah rested on the tabernacle (iv. 14), and causes joy un- 
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speakable and full of glory (i. 8); but it is closely allied, indeed 
it is almost the same thing with Hope, as it is also in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Here, again, Peter is more evangelical; and his 
sober patience is just what we should expect in a personal companion 
of Christ’s after the day of Ascension. His frame of mind is that 
which is suggested by the later parables in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a far country. 
Soon He will return bringing His reward with Him. Meanwhile 
His servants dwell as strangers, as pilgrims, in a world of trouble. 
They are kept through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
(i. 5); they are to hope perfectly for the grace that is to be brought 
(i. 13); they are to look for the return of the Chief Shepherd with 
the amaranthine crown (v. 4). The Christian has joy, peace, good 
days (iii. 10), but his lot here is one of temptation; and tempta- 
tion is not the bitter strife against evil within, but the crushing 
load of sorrow from without (i. 6, 7). What we mean by temptation 
in our modern phraseology is called by St. Paul duapria, by St. 
Peter éri6vpia. The same sense of the inadequacy of the present 
life is to be found, of course, in St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 19); but St. 
Paul had felt a deeper mental anguish, and risen to a more 
triumphant sense of victory than St. Peter. Hence, though he 
prizes hope, he is less oppressed by the deferring of the hope. 

A few words may be added here on the psychological and 
ethical terminology of St. Peter, which is entirely unlike that of 
St. Paul. IIvedpa, as applied to man, denotes his soul as a whole, 
considered as immaterial and immortal. It is used of disembodied 
spirits (iii. 19), and is opposed to oap§ as mind to body. In one 
place (iii. 4, 7ovyiov mvevparos) it signifies merely disposition or 
temper. But St. Peter never employs it, as St. Paul frequently 
does, to denote inspiration, or the faculty through which man is 
capable of inspiration. He does not distinguish it from puxy (cf 
1 Thess. v. 23; 1 Cor. xv. 45, 46) or from voids (cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 
14, 15). Two very important points are here involved. One has 
already been noticed, that, as applied to the Holy Spirit, rvetpa must 
certainly in 1 Peter mean Ghost or Personality. The other is that 
St. Peter could not say, as St. Paul does, “the spiritual man judgeth 
all things.” Both the phrase and the idea are foreign to him. He 
points no antithesis between wvetpya and ypdypa, nor, in an ethical 
sense, between avedpa and odp§. Indeed, m the First Epistle cdpé 
has no moral significance at all; it means simply the body (cf., how- 
ever, 2 Pet. ii, 10, 18), though the desires belong to the flesh (ii. 11). 
_ Kécpos also is simply the world (i. 20, v. 9), not the evil world. 
WVvy7, again, denotes the whole inner nature of man, the principle 
of life, the personality (see i. 9, 22, ii. 25, iii. 20, iv. 19). It does 
not bear the sense of the lower life of sense or carnal understand- 
ing, opposed to the higher life of reason or intelligence ; hence such 
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phrases as yuxtxds dvOpwros (1 Cor. ii. 14), cdpa yYuyixdy (ibid. 
xv. 44), do not, and indeed could not, occur. Wuvyz is, in fact, the 
very word which St. Peter uses throughout of the soul in relation 
tc the religious life. Besides these words, we have didvora (i. 13), 
évvota (iv. 1), éwiOupiac (i. 14, ii. 11, Iv. 2, 3), and the Hebraistic 
kapodta (i. 22, iii, 4, 15). It is a simple, slender, rather archaic list 
of words, just sufficient for the author’s purpose, taken from common 
usage, and clearly untinged by speculation. 

It has been pointed out in the foregoing paragraphs that the 
Petrine theology regards God as the object of Christian thought, 
aspiration, worship, rather than of experience, possession, inner 
realisation ; that it dwells on the transcendental nature and majesty 
of God, rather than on the mystic union between God and the 
believer. St. Peter does not, indeed, fail to do justice co the 
experimental side of the religious life; his people have “ tasted 
that the Lord is good” (ii. 3). Still, his view is predominantly 
objective ; and this is at all times the attitude of the disciplinarian. 
He gives very few details of the religious life as it existed among 
his readers; this was not his object. But there are in the Epistle 
a certain number of ideas and words belonging to the sphere of 
practical theology; and these all point in the same direction. 
Everything is simple, easy, stamped by plain, pastoral common 
sense ; everything again is conservative; the Church has advanced 
from its old Hebrew resting-place, but no further than is necessary. 

The first great point that we notice is, that the corruption of man 
is still regarded in the same light as in the Old Testament and the 
Gospels. There is, at any rate, no trace of the Pauline doctrine of 
inherited sin, and dyapria always means the concrete act, “a sin,” 
as in the Synoptic Gospels, not “‘sinfulness,” as in the mystics St. 
Paul and St. John. Even when he 1s speaking of the saving power 
of Baptism, St. Peter calls moral evil “the filth of the flesh,” and 
appears to mean simply that sin is the yielding to those desires 
which have their root in the body. We cannot absolutely infer 
from his silence that he did not know, or did not approve, the 
doctrine of St. Paul, but he certainly is silent. To another very 
important Pauline doctrine, that of Imputation, he makes not the 
slightest allusion, and we may gather with confidence that he would 
not have admitted it without reservation, for he speaks of “the 
righteous man” in exactly the same way as the Psalmist or the 
Book of Proverbs (iv. 18). 

Equally important is the absence of the word Law. There is no 
sign of any difficulty or dispute, nor is any difference whatever made, 
between Jew and Gentile. Both appear to be living in peace, side 
by side under the same authoritative supervision. We may account 
for this remarkable fact in different ways. We may suppose that 
the whole Church was violently agitated by the circumcision dispute, 
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and did not settle down in quiet for some years; and this is the 
view which has been derived from too exclusive a use of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. Or we may suppose that the heat was 
generated by a handful of fanatics, that it was a mere crackling of 
thorns, which never received any support from the Twelve, and died 
away at once; and this is the view which we should gather from the 
Book of Acts. What St. Paul wrote about the Law, except in 
Galatians, is not directly polemical—it is simply the free expression 
of his mystic belief that all external authority disappeared with the 
advent of the Spirit. That St. Peter did not share this belief is 
abundantly evident ; but why should we expect him to write against 
it? Or if he was writing against it, how could he do so more proper'y 
than by such an Epistle as the present ? 

The truth appears to be that, in the mind of St. Peter, Chri.- 
tianity itself is a Law, the will of God (ii. 15), the Law fulfilled, 
transfigured, re-established on a surer foundation by Jesus Christ, 
yet still in its eternal elements, in its essential nature as Law, lying 
at the root of all moral life. Hence in St. Peter we find that same 
sense of the continuity of history which is so nobly expressed in 
Hebrews. There has been no rejection of the Jew; he has simply 
been called like everybody else to move on to ahigher plane. There 
is no antithesis between Law and Promise. Thetitles of the chosen 
people are transferred without hesitation to the Christian community. 
The Christians are priests, kings, a holy nation, the people that God 
always had in view; they are the Diaspora, pilgrims like Abraham ; 
and all good women are daughters of Sarah. There is no trace of 
bitterness against the Jews. In a word, history flows on from the 
far past to the present in a widening but continuous stream. 

Closely allied to the continuity of the faith is its authority. In 
the view of St. Paul there is no authority except that of the inner 
light ; the spiritual man judgeth all things, and is judged of none. 
Freedom is emancipation from all external control; it is based on 
that conscious union with God which lifts a man above all precepts 
and ordinances. 

But there is another view that Grace (as John Wesley said) is 
not necessarily Light, and that, at the outset of the spiritual life, 
men must do, not because they understand and love, but in order 
that they may understand and love. 

Here, again, we may test the difference between the apostles at 
many significant points. In the eyes of St. Peter all Christians are 
“babes ” (ii. 2); it is their natural estate in this life, and to the end 
of their earthly probation they need to be fed with the “ milk” of 
God’s word. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, influenced, 
perhaps, by some writer Of the same school as Philo, speaks of the 
Catechism as “ milk” for babes, and contrasts it with the “strong 
meat,” the deeper and wider belief of the grown-up Christian. Still 
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he seems to mean that the lower belief of obedience is a natural 
preparation for the higher belief of intelligence, that as a regular 
thing men do nise through the state of Law to the state of Freedom. 
This attitude we may call that of disciplinary mysticism (Heb. v. 12, 
13). But to the mind of St. Paul the evil of this lower stage is 
more obvious than its good. ‘ Milk” is the food of the carnal, of 
the weak brother who sets great store by externals, and is always 
ready to quarrel about them. To him the “babe” is not the 
Christian, as to St. Peter, nor the novice, as to the author of 
Hebrews, but the formalist, the disciplinarian (1 Cor. iii. 1), Ob- 
viously St. Peter would restrict within reasonable limits that right 
of private judgment which St. Paul bestows without reserve on 
all Christians. Notice again the use of the word zrotpatvew and 
wouyvy in St. Peter (ii, 25, v. 2, 4). St. Paul hardly uses this 
appropriate metaphor of the Christian pastor (Acts xx. 28; Eph. 
iv. 11), and never applies it to Christ. Another important word is 
dytos, which in St. Paul is often a noun—all Christians are saints ; 
but in St. Peter is only an adjective—all Christians ought to become 
saints. Or observe how St. Peter directs his people to speak like 
the oracles of God (iv. 11). Scripture is the external norm or 
pattern for all our words. Or, again, how St. Paul relaxes the gospel 
rule of marriage, to this extent at least, that in the case of mixed 
marriages, if the heathen partner desires a separation, the Christian 
partner is not under bondage (1 Cor. vii. 15). ‘‘ For,” the apostle 
adds, “ what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband? or what knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save 
thy wife?” But St. Peter appears to know of no such liberty, and 
exhorts all wives to be in subjection to their own husbands, “that 
if any obey not the word, they also may without the word be won 
by the conversation of the wives” (iii. 1). 

But more important than all is the entire absence in 1 Peter of 
any allusion to Christian prophecy. The point is of such conse- 
quence that it may be permissible to deal with it at some little 
length. 

In the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke (not in St. Mark or 
St. John) our Lord speaks of sending prophets to the Church 
(Matt. x. 41; Luke xi 49). They are distinguished from “wise 
men and scribes” (Matt. xxiii. 34). Prophecy is a miraculous gift, 
analogous to the power of casting out devils, and might be bestowed 
on or assumed by people whose conduct was not good (Matt. 
vii. 22). These are false prophets (Matt. vii. 15); and we gather 
that the false prophet specially concerned himself with that topic 
on which Christians are forbidden to speculate (Matt. xxiv. 36), 
the day and hour of the Second Advent (Matt. xxiv. 11, 23, 24). 

At the beginning of the Book of Acts we read of the outpouring 
of the spirit of prophecy on the day of Pentecost, and on several 
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occasions we find the same gift bestowed on the newly baptized. 
We may suppose this form of prophecy to have been an ecstatic 
outburst of thanksgiving and adoration ; but this particular form of 
the grace does not appear to have been universal or permanent, 
nor did it make its recipient a prophet in the regular acceptation 
of the word. 

But we meet also with persons who were recognised as prophets 
and of the same family as the prophets of old, because in their case 
inspiration was not, indeed, habitual,—this it never was,—but at 
any rate frequently recurrent. We find them at Jerusalem (xi. 27), 
at Antioch (xiii. 1), at Tyre (xxi. 4), at Caesarea (xxi. 9), but not- 
elsewhere. Some of them were men, some were “virgins.” They 
read the secrets of men’s hearts (v. 3), or predicted future events 
(xi. 28, xxi. 11), or delivered special mandates from the Holy Spirit 
to the Church (xiii. 2). Some of them were also teachers (xiii. 1) ; 
and two, Judas and Silas, exhorted the brethren at Antioch with 
many words (xv. 32), explaining to them the circumcision dispute, 
and pressing upon them the acceptance of the Jerusalem Decree. 

One passage in the Book of Acts relating to prophecy is so 
important that it calls for special comment. Originally there were 
at Antioch two Churches, one of Jews and one of Greeks, and even 
at the time described in the thirteenth chapter it is not clear to 
what extent the two had been amalgamated. The Gentile Church 
was founded by men of Cyrene, and Lucius of Cyrene was one of 
the prophets and teachers by whom Barnabas and Saul were set 
apart for their mission (xi. 19, 20, xiii 1). The selection or 
ordination of the two evangelists may possibly have been the act 
of the Greek Church alone. Nor is it certain what it was that the 
prophets and teachers actually did. We may, however, suppose 
with great probability that the plan of a missionary campaign had 
already been discussed and approved, and that the whole Church 
was gathered together, fasting and praying for some definite word 
from the Holy Ghost, telling them whither to go and whom to 
send. All eyes and hearts would be fixed upon the five prophets 
through whom the heavenly voice had so often made itself heard 
before. At last the mandate comes and the mouthpiece speaks: 
‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” A very similar account of the 
method of prophecy is given by Hermas, who knew it well. ‘‘ When 
the man who hath the divine spirit cometh into a congregation of 
righteous men who have the faith of the divine spirit, and inter- 
cession of the congregation of those men is made to God, then the 
angel of the prophetic spirit, who is attached to him, fills the man, 
and the man being filled with the Holy Ghost speaketh to the 
assembly as the Lord willeth” (A/and. xi. 9) What we find 
described here is not the ordinary meeting for public worship, but 
a special assembly of intercession for a definite object. 
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Elsewhere also (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14) we find the prophet playing 
the same part in the selection of God's ministers. Timothy, how- 
ever, though marked out by the prophets, was commissioned and, 
as we should say, ordained by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. St. Luke does not expressly say that the presbyters laid 
hands on Barnabas and Saul, but this is probably what he means. 

Generally speaking, from the Book of Acts we should infer 
that the gift of prophecy, in the proper sense of the word, was not 
commonly bestowed, that its form was that of direct inspiration, 
that its expression was occasional and limited. In 1 Peter, James, 
Jude, Hebrews, we read of no prophets at all. In 2 Peter (ii. 11) 
mention is made of false prophets. John knows both of false 
prophets and of true (1 John iv. 1; Apoc. xi. 18, xix. 20). If 
we take the Pauline Epistles, we find little or no trace of the 
existence of prophets at Ephesus (see, however, Eph. iv. 11), or 
Philippi, or Colossae, or in Galatia, or at Rome. Prophecy is, 
indeed, mentioned in the Epistle to the Romans (xii. 6); but when 
the apostle tells us that he longed to impart unto that Church some 
spiritual gift (i. 11), we are probably to understand that he hoped 
to stir up a grace which as yet had not been bestowed upon it. 
But in two Churches, at Thessalonica and at Corinth, we find a 
very different state of things. Both were new Churches, composed 
probably in the main of Gentiles, who but a few months before had 
been idolaters. Yet in both these communities prophets were very 
numerous, and the apostle gave them great encouragement (1 Thess. 
v. 19; 1 Cor. xiv. 39). 

At Thessalonica the prophets were busily doing exactly what 
our Lord forbade, they were proclaiming that the day of Christ 
was imminent (évéoryxey, li. 2) ; and for this error they were rebuked 
by St. Paul. Even in this town, prophetism appears to have been 
very active and, on the whole, mischievous. There were those who 
regarded it with disfavour, and wished to suppress it altogether, or, 
at any rate, to bring it under control by the imposition of restraints 
which St. Paul thought too rigorous. ‘ Quench not the Spirit,” he 
says; “despise not prophesyings ” (1 Thess. v. 19, 20). At the 
same time he adds a needful word of warning: “Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

But at Corinth the state of affairs was really extraordinary. 
The number of those who laid claim to the spiritual gifts of speak- 
ing with tongues and of prophecy must have been very large. But 
these miraculous endowments, instead of leading to meekness and 
unity, caused much angry rivalry, which turned even the public 
worship of the Church into a scene of disorder. These were not 
good fruits ; indeed, to speak quite plainly, they are the contra- 
diction of anything that we can reasonably attribute to the Spirit of 
God. St. Paul treats these extravagances with great wisdom. He 
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asserts his own authority, both as apostle and as prophet, with 
explicit resolution. But he deals only with the symptoms, with the 
disorders. He does not name the offenders, nor does he charge 
them with self-deceit, nor does he expressly point out in what way 
their notion of “ prophecy,” of ‘‘liberty,” was connected with those 
moral and doctrinal extravagances which he condemns. But he 
lays down firmly the rule of decency and order, the great principles 
of Charity and Unity, and points out clearly the besetting danger of 
what in the eighteenth century was called Enthusiasm. ‘ Know- 
ledge puffeth up.” Knowledge, the knowledge of mysteries, is 
very Closely related to prophecy. A close parallel to the conduct 
of St. Paul is to be found in that of George Fox towards the 
Bristol fanatics. Fox was in the same position as the apostle. 
He, too, had fostered and encouraged prophecy, and, when the 
behaviour of Naylor opened his eyes to the gulf at his feet, he acted 
in the same way as St. Paul, not denying his own principles, but 
building the necessary fence along the edge of the precipice with 
authority, discretion, and reserve. 

From Fox’s own account we could hardly guess the nature and 
the peril of the Bristol crisis, and we can do little more than guess 
at the inner history of the Corinthian Church. But in the time of 
Fox, and afterwards of Wesley, Bristol, a seaport and a great seat 
of the slave trade, was not unlike Corinth in some pertinent features. 
Corinth had never borne a good reputation, nor had Greeks ever 
been patient of discipline in any shape. It is in such places that 
the leaven of Christianity produces the most violent fermentation. 
Sudden conversions are common ; and the sudden conversion of an 
undisciplined character is always strongly mystical. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find many prophets in the town, nor is it difficult 
to conjecture what would be the results. 

At Corinth, as elsewhere, prophecy bore its usual and proper 
form of “revelation” (1 Cor. xiv. 26), that is to say, of immediate 
communication from the Holy Spirit. Revelation always implies 
Ecstasy (Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xx. 17), that state which is also called 
“being in the Spirit” (Apoc. i. 10), and is described by St. Paul 
himself (2 Cor. xii. 2) as a condition in which the man knew not 
whether he were in the body or out of it. It was, in fact, a trance, 
in which sense was suspended, but intelligence, though not active, 
was quickened into a condition of high receptivity. The prophet 
understood what he saw or heard, and when he spoke, spoke intelli- 
gible words. Hence he might be said to edify, comfort, console 
(1 Cor. xiv. 3). He read the secrets of men’s hearts (d¢d. 24, 25), 
and the hearers might learn from his prophecies (zé#d. 31). Both 
the prophet and the speaker with tongues were allowed to “give 
thanks” after Communion (i:d. 16). But the Prophet is expressly 
distinguished from the Teacher (1 Cor. xii. 28). The distinction 
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rests not so much on the matter of prophecy as on its form. 
Prophecy was ecstatic (those later writers who denied this only 
meant that Christian ecstasy differed from Pagan); it was a direct 
communication from the Spirit, a revelation, not, like Teaching, an 
exposition of other men’s revelations. For this reason the Prophet 
took rank before the Teacher, indeed before every member of the 
Church except the apostles. Yet, of course, the same man might 
be at once Apostle, Prophet, and Teacher. The Prophet was an 
omament, but not an officer of the Church; and the manifestation 
of his gift was so occasional that he cannot have been intrusted, at 
any rate in his capacity of Prophet, with any regular ministrations. 
Indeed this is self-evident from the fact that there were women who 
prophesied as well as men. 

When we come to ask what were the precise subjects of Corin- 
thian prophecy, we find ourselves on uncertain ground. Yet, when 
we consider the topics dwelt upon by the apostle, and compare them 
with what we know to have been the themes of prophecy elsewhere, 
we can arrive at a tenable conclusion. 

At Thessalonica, the favourite subject was the Second Advent, 
a question which involved that of the condition of the faithful dead 
(1 Thess. iv. 14 sqq.). Beyond a doubt this would be the pre- 
dominant burden of speculation at Corinth also, as it always has 
been everywhere. Hence St. Paul addresses to that Church the 
noblest of all his prophecies on this very point (1 Cor. xv.). There 
were many ways in which the prophet might speak of Eschatology 
without infringing our Lord’s prohibition. He might have a vision 
of the angelic hierarchy, like Ignatius, or of the state of the soul 
after death, like Perpetua, or of heaven and hell, like the author 
of the Apocalypse of Peter, or of the signs that precede the Second 
Advent, like the author of the Didache. Even this alluring theme 
was full of peril. It was forbidden to fix a date for the Second 
Advent, and this command was often forgotten. But there were 
some at Corinth who denied the resurrection of the dead. If 
St. Paul means that they denied the resurrection of the body, there 
were Gnostic prophets who did the same thing. 

Again, there were those who defended the act of the man who 
had married his father’s wife (1 Cor. v. 1, 2). St. Paul tells them 
that they are “puffed up.” But it is knowledge which “ puffeth up ” 
(viii. 1), and knowledge is practically identical with prophecy (xiii. 2). 
Sexual irregularity has, in fact, often been justified by pretenders to 
the inner light, and cannot be justified in any other way. 

Another subject which exercised the minds of the prophets was 
that of Church discipline. Ignatius gives us the text of one of his 
own prophecies, in which occur the words, “Do nothing without 
the bishop” (//:/. vii.). Hermas also touches on the relation of 
the prophet to the presbyter (Vis. iti. 1. 8, 9), and Montanism was 
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largely concerned with this point. If there were prophecies on the 
one side, there would be prophecies also on the other, and certainly 
the Corinthian prophets, numerous and self-assertive, and claiming 
some authority in the regulation of public worship, would not 
tamely submit to the direction of officials. Indeed, in the Corin- 
thian Church we cannot affirm with confidence that there were any 
officials at all. 

To some extent the Corinthians must have been self-deluded. 
The genuine spirit of prophecy has never been given to masses of 
men ; nor can it often have been bestowed upon those who, but the 
other day, were worshipping stocks and stones, and contaminated 
by the vices of such a city as Corinth. But St. Paul could not 
absolutely forbid this outbreak of fanaticism. He was himself the 
most remarkable of Christian prophets, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
longing unspeakably to see others like himself. He would believe 
the best. After all, among the tares would be blades of wheat, and 
he would not dare to run the risk of plucking up these. But the 
consequences are very clearly to be discerned. The Church of 
Corinth was full of the most shocking disorders, both in faith (1 Cor. 
xv. 12) and in morals. If there was any control there, we cannot 
see where it resided, or what was its good. It is not too much to 
say, that if this form of prophetism had not disappeared, the Church 
could not possibly have endured. 

Prophetism sums up in one word the difference between St. Paul 
the mystic and St. Peter the disciplinarian. Where a body of 
prophets has assumed the direction of affairs, discipline is impos- 
sible. But it is evident that the confusion which reigned at Corinth, 
and possibly i in a lower degree at Thessalonica, was abnormal. The 
vast majority of the Churches were, as they had been from the first, 
carefully instructed and diligently supervised ; and what is true of a 
couple of Greek communities in Europe is by no means true of 
Asiatic Christianity. How things were ordered in the Eastern 
Churches we can gather with confidence from the notices in the 
Book of Acts, from 1 Peter, from Hebrews, and from the Letters 
to the Seven Churches in the Apocalypse. Indeed, the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul tell the same tale. 

The communities addressed in 1 Peter were clearly under strict 
and sober government ; but their organisation, as far as we are able 
to descry it, was of a very simple, primitive kind. In the first place, 
the writer does not use the word “Church,” a peculiarity which he 
shares with Hebrews, for in that Epistle also, “Church,” though 
jt twice occurs (ii. 12, in quotation from O.T., xii. 23), does not 
bear its familiar technical sense. He calls himself “an apostle 
of Jesus Christ ” (i. 1); or, what is the same thing, ‘“‘a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ” (v. 1); but he writes with the greatest modesty 
in a tone of exhortation, not of command, exhorting, not rebuking, 
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calling himself a brother of the presbyters. Nothing in the Epistle 
is more authoritative than the brief emphatic phrase in which he 
commends the faithfulness of so eminent a man as Silvanus. 
Clearly he expected to be heard with deference ; but the tone is just 
what we should have expected in St. Peter, and just what we should 
not have expected in anyone masquerading under his name. He 
addresses his readers as the Dispersion, the brethren or brotherhood 
(“the brethren” is a familiar phrase in Acts), and uses the word 
“Christian.” If there were any widows or orphans receiving 
regular assistance from the common fund, at any rate they are not 
mentioned. The Deacon possibly did not exist, certainly is not 
named. ‘There was no Bishop; the noun ézioxoros is used of 
Christ (ii. 25), and the verb érurxomety of the Presbyters (v. 2), in a 
manner which shows us how the title came into being as a synonym 
for Shepherd; but it has not as yet definitely assumed an official 
sense. On the other hand, the Presbyter who, as we know from 
Acts, was the original rector and pastor of the Church, wields great 
authority, which he is strongly admonished to exert with willingness, 
uprightness, and sobriety. Of the Sacraments, Baptism is spoken of 
as having a saving power (iii. 21) ; the Eucharist is not mentioned. 

Thus the organisation also appears to be marked by the same 
primitive simplicity that we have noticed as characteristic of the 
Epistle in other points. If we attach any historical value to Acts 
—and how can we help doing this?—the polity of the Petrine 
Churches is more conservative than that depicted in or suggested by 
any of the Pauline Epistles. 

But, now, if the relation between the Petrine and Pauline 
Epistles is as it has here been described, if in dogma they agree 
and in practice they differ, and if, when they differ, the Petrine 
Epistle is more primitive, as it proved to be more enduring, how 
are we to explain these singular facts? 

We may say that the sub-apostolic Church, with all its reverence 
for St. Paul, failed to understand his idea of Freedom, that his pure 
and noble mysticism was too hard for them (5vovdyror, 2 Pet. iii. 16), 
that the time for it was not yet come, and that God sent His people 
back again into the wilderness after a first glimpse of the Promised 
Land. 

But, then, how are we to account for the fact that where the 
Petrine writer falls away from St. Paul he is falling back upon 
the Synoptic Gospels? If his Christianity had been derived from 
that of St. Paul he could not have taken this line. Those who 
started from a misunderstanding of the mysticism of St. Paul became 
Antinomians ; this is what actually happened to many of the Gnostics, 
and to many sects in later times. If the Petrine writer fell back, he 
must have had something to fall back upon. There must have 
been some other stamp of Christianity, some other method of 
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working out in detail the truth of the Resurrection, than that 
described in the Pauline Epistles. That there actually was one— 
indeed that there were several—we learn not only from the Gospels 
and the rest of the New Testament, but from St. Paul’s own 
testimony. 

But if this is the case, why should the Petrine writer be thought 
to have fallen back at all? Why should not his Epistle be just 
what it professes to be, the work of St. Peter himself? 


Note on Post-Apostolic Prophecy. 


Ignatius describes one subject of his prophetic visions in ZraJi. 
v., Svvapas voeiv Ta eroupdvea Kat Tas ToToMeias Tas dyyeMiKas Kai Tas 
ovordces ras dpxovrixds, Spard te xal ddpara. 

In another very remarkable passage, P///, vii., he gives the actual 
text of one of his prophecies, ro S¢ Ivedpa éexyjpvooey A€yov rade 
xepis rod érirxdrov pdtv woreire tiv odpxa tpov as vadv @eod 
Typeire TH wow dyarare Tos pepiopors pevyere pusntat yiverGe 
"Incod Xpiorod, ds xai adrds rod Larpds atrod. 

Here it is to be observed that the subject-matter is the same as 
that of the Teacher, but that the form is entirely different from that 
of Teaching. The admonitions are given as a direct communica- 
tion from the Holy Spirit; hence in style they are ejaculatory and 
dogmatic, not discursive. 

Ignatius exhorted Polycarp to pray for the same gift. 

Polycarp, i., airod civerw wrelova Hs exes. 

Ibid. ii., ra 8% dopara atre iva cor davepwhf, Wa pydevds reir 
Kal wavros xapicparos tepiooevys. 

Polycarp acknowledges that he himself did not possess the gift 
of prophecy. 

Ad Phil. xii., “*confido enim uos bene exercitatos esse in sacris 
literis, et nihil uos latet; mihi autem non est concessum.” It was 
enough for him to follow humbly in the footsteps of St. Paul, 
tbid, iil. 

Here we see that a great and recognised and most authoritative 
Teacher might yet not be a prophet. But before Polycarp’s death 
this grace was vouchsafed to him. Martyrium Polyc. v., Set pe 
favra xaraxajvet, With him as with all prophets the gift took the 
form of a vision or voice. 

The prophecies of Montanus, Prisca, Maximilla, and others of 
the same sect, will be found collected in Bonwetsch, Aontanismus, 
p. 197 Sqq. . : | 

Tertullian says of them, de exhort. cast. 10, “ uisiones uident et 
ponentes faciem deorsum etiam uoces audiunt manifestas tam 
salutares quam occultas.” 

Salutares means moral or disciplinary, as in the second passage 
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from Ignatius. Occu/tas means pertaining to heavenly mysteries, 
as in the first. Ocehler does not explain the words ponentes faciem 
deorsum ; apparently the prophet bent his head downwards in the 
attitude of listening to a voice from above. 

Of Ecstasy, Tertullian says, adu. Marc. iv. 22, “gratiae extasis 
amentia. In spiritu enim homo constitutus, praesertim cum gloriam 
‘ Dei conspicit, uel cum per eum Deus loquitur, necesse est excidat 
sensu, obumbratus scilicet uirtute diuina.” This agrees very well 
with the language of St. Paul. 

Alcibiades (or Miltiades), Eus. 7. Z. v. 17. 1, wrote a treatise 
against the Montanists entitled zepi rod py deity év exordoet Aadelv : 
but he was certainly using the word ékoraots in a peculiar sense, 
for it is used of true Christian prophecy, Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xx. 17, 
and ‘to speak in ecstasy” means neither more nor less than “to 
speak in the Spirit.” And the author to whom we owe our know- 
ledge of this treatise of Alcibiades (or Miltiades) goes on to say that 
the mark of the false prophet is not ecstasy but parecstasy—that is 
to say, debased ecstasy. 6 Wevdorpopyrys év wapexordoe, © éerat 
ddea Kat apoPBia, dpyopevos piv e€ éxovoiov dpabias, xatacrpépuwv Se 
eis dxovovov paviay yxijs. The false prophet was culpably ignorant 
—that is to say, he was one so far deficient in morals, or instruction, 
or both, that the brethren could not regard him as a likely organ 
for the prophetic spirit, and his trance was “a madness.” Madness 
will mean frenzied utterance or gesticulation and “ possession.” 
The last, in particular, was a most serious point. Simon Magus 
“‘save out that he himself was some great one” (Acts viii. 9); and 

_Montanus said, “I am the Lord God Almighty coming down in 
man ” (Epiph. //aer. xi. p. 437),—a phrase which is strictly analogous 
to that of the demoniac, ‘My name is Legion” (Mark v. 9). The 
idea that the spirit, good or bad, takes possession of the man, 
replaces his personality, and speaks with his own voice, is wholly 
alien to Biblical prophecy, and belongs to demonology or heathen 
vaticination. But ignorance was quite serious enough. It would 
be shown by demanding payment or expecting reward as a prophet 
(Eus. H. £. v. 18; Hermas, Mand. xi.) ; by doctrinal unsoundness 
(1 John iv. 1, 2); and in the eyes of a loyal Churchman by inter- 
ference with the wholesome and apostolic discipline of the Church. 

Professor Harnack (Lehre der zwolf Apostel, p. 126) is inclined 
to regard all these tests as invented by the later Church for the 
purpose of condemning the Montanists. But they are obvious 
deductions from eternal common sense. Except non-fulfilment of 
predictions, for which the existing brotherhood might have to wait 
in vain, the one and only test of genuine prophecy is that of con- 
formity to the teaching and practice of undoubted prophets, of 
Christ and His apostles ; and this test all Christians were bound to 
apply at all times under very serious penalties. 
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A careful review of the facts seems to show two things very 
distinctly : (1) that the condition of the Corinthian Church is not to. 
be regarded as the normal state of a Christian community in the 
time of the apostles ; (2) that the Prophet is not, and cannot be, the 
same thing as the Teacher. The two functions might, no doubt, be 
combined, but in themselves they are radically different. 


§ 7. ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


We may proceed to compare, in the next place, the characters 
and histories of St. Paul and St. Peter. To some extent, at any-. 
rate, the investigation will throw further light upon the conclusions 
arrived at in the preceding chapter. 

When St. Stephen was stoned to death the witnesses laid down 
their clothes at the feet of a young man whose name was Saul 
(Acts vii. 58). He was of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
Hebrews, and a Pharisee (Phil. iii. 5), born in Tarsus of Cilicia, but 
brought up in Jerusalem, where he sat at the feet of the famous 
Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 3). He was a Roman citizen, and son of a 
Roman citizen (Acts xxii. 28), spoke and wrote Greek, used the 
Greek Bible, and had some acquaintance with Greek literature 
(Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit. i. 12). 

We are not told at what age he left Tarsus, but he was probably 
verging on man’s estate at the time, for he had already been intro- 
duced to the study of the Greek poets, and he continued to regard 
the city as his home and natural place of shelter (Acts ix. 30). He 
was no cosmopolitan, and though he passed his early years under 
the shadow of a Greek university, remained a strict Jew. Yet 
Tarsus was a Stoic stronghold, and St. Paul had read and admired 
at least one Stoic poet. He was aware then that there was current 
among educated heathen a view of God as the great indwelling 
Spirit which is antagonistic to any shape of formalism. But doubt- 
less he had imbibed this belief from Scripture, and from the 
struggles of his own spiritual experience—if we may regard Rom. 
vii. 9 sqq. as referring to a time preceding that of his conversion. 
We may suppose that he was a Pharisaic Mystic of the same type 
as St. James. But we first see him at Jerusalem, approving of 
Stephen’s death, leading and goading on the party of persecution. 

So far he appears to us as well-born, probably wealthy, well- 
educated, still young, full of fiery conviction and prompt resolution, 
a natural leader of men in times of great excitement. He was 
unmarried and childless, and seems to have owed his power 
entirely to the vigour of his character, for he does not appear to 
have been a member of the Sanhedrin. 

Not content with oppressing the disciples in Jerusalem, he 
extorted from the high priest a despatch authorising the extermina- 
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tion of the heretics at Damascus, and was on his way to that city, 
‘breathing threatenings and slaughter,” when he was struck down 
to the earth by that Jesus whom he was persecuting. ‘Thus in one 
moment he became a Christian. 

Ali attempts to account for his conversion by natural agencies 
are vain. No doubt the way for this astounding change had been 
prepared. St. Paul was familiar with many thoughts of many 
minds ; he must have been familiar also with that lurking sense of 
disappointment which always besets those who set their hopes on 
anything lower than the highest, and he had seen St. Stephen die. 
But the final blow was struck from above with overwhelming force 
and instantaneous effect. 

His change was not from immorality to morality, but from one 
principle of action to another, from moralism to mysticism. It was 
analogous, not to the conversion of St. Augustine, but to that of 
Luther, or Wesley, or Law. But the point is, that these sudden 
changes always leave a mark. A swift uplifting, because it is so 
immediately divine, gives great nobility of mind. It carries the 
man up at once into a sphere from which all forms, props, 
mechanisms, seem very little things, and it imparts great peace, 
confidence, and joy. At the same time it makes a breach between 
the present and the past. ‘The converted man looks back upon his 
old struggles with fear, pain, and horror. For him the hopeful 
promise of discipline and obedience ended only in cruel defeat. 
Of what value, then, can they be to others? 

The Vision on the road to Damascus is enough to stamp St. 
Paul as a prophet; but throughout his life he continued to receive 
immediate manifestations of God’s presence and care. His revela- 
tions, conveyed sometimes in trance, sometimes in dream ; bringing 
sometimes directions, sometimes prohibitions ; sometimes unfolding 
mysteries, sometimes displaying the formless glory of things un- 
speakable—were very numerous (Acts xvi. 6, 9, xviii. 9, 10, xix. 21, 
XX. 23, 29, Xxiil. 17, Xxvil. 23, 24; Gal. i, 2; 2 Cor. xii. 1-7). 
The sense of direct inspiration seems never to have failed him, 
except perhaps when discipline was in question (1 Cor. vii. 12). 
Much of his knowledge in the faith was imparted to him through 
the same channel (Eph. iii. 3 ; Gal. 1. 12 sqq., il. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 3). 
But here we are perhaps justified in making a distinction. Even 
though he never saw Christ in the flesh, he would know, from 
hearsay or from reading, the general facts of the Gospel history, and 
he must surely have learned from ordinary sources the saying of our 
Lord’s which he quoted in his speech at Miletus (Acts xx. 35). 
What he means is probably, that the one fact of the Resurrection 
and the inner meaning of all the facts, his whole theology, came to 
him direct by way of revelation. We find unmistakable fruits of 
his prophetic gift in Thessalonians and in 1 Cor, xv. 
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Such were the salient features in the character and history of St. 
Paul. St. Peter on every point forms a strong contrast. He was a 
poor Galilean fisherman, a labouring man, uneducated, rough in 
speech and manner (Matt. xxvi. 73; Luke xxi 59; Acts iv. 13), a 
husband, and, according to ancient tradition, a father, and he had 
lived in close intimacy with the Saviour upon earth. He was a 
simple pious Jew, if not actually a disciple of John the Baptist at 
any rate the brother of one who was (John i. 40),—that is to say, he 
was open-minded and docile, a son of Abraham who did not pre- 
sume upon that privilege (Luke iii. 8), but was well aware of the 
need of repentance, and was looking for the kingdom of heaven 
and the advent of Messiah. 

He was a married, uneducated labourer. Such men always bear 
the stamp of their class. In England, and presumably elsewhere, 
they are tender-hearted, but slow. They have seen too much of the 
hard realities of life to be greatly elated or greatly depressed. But 
they make fine soldiers, who will follow their captain to the last, 
and fall where he has placed them. 

St. Peter is often spoken of as ardent and impulsive, but our 
Lord called him Cephas, “ Rock,” and the fiery apostles were James 
and John. He was often the first to speak, because he was the 
leader and mouthpiece of the Twelve. ‘The quietest of men, when 
driven past endurance, are often fiercest ; and as Moses, the meek, 
once smote an Egyptian, so Peter struck a hasty-blow in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. In an hour of utter despair and extreme alarm, he 
denied his Lord. The Gospels paint him as a man of slow under- 
standing, but strong conviction, of tender, but not demonstrative 
feeling, with an exquisitely delicate conscience, and a deep sense of 
the majesty of God. It was he who made the great confession, 
“‘Thou art the Christ,” and yet would have saved Christ from 
suffering and the Cross (Matt. xvi. 16, 22), just as the disciples 
besought St. Paul not to go up to Jerusalem where he was to be 
delivered to the Gentiles (Acts xxi. 12); it was he who at the Last 
Supper beckoned to St. John to ask the question which he dared 
not ask himself (John xiii. 24); it was he, again, who said, “‘ Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord” (Luke v. 8); who went 
out and wept bitterly when the Saviour turned and looked upon 
him (Luke xxii. 62), and whose repentance and forgiveness are 
described with magical power in the last chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. The Lord loved John better, but He trusted Peter more 
(Luke xxii. 31, 32). | 

We may imagine Peter as a shy, timid, embarrassed man, apt 
on a sudden emergency to say and do the wrong thing, not because 
he was hasty, but because he was not quick. He was one of those 
who become leaders because they have been called and appointed, 
not because nature seems to have marked them out for command. 
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His defect had been want of readiness and decision. When this 
was cured, he was all the better fitted to be a guide and pastor by 
reason of the weakness which the Holy Spirit redressed. “Be ye 
ready,” he says in his Epistle (1 Pet. iii. 15), “always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh for a reason of the faith that is in 
you, with meekness and fear.” He was meek and fearful, and he 
knew well the danger of unreadiness. 

St. Peter had been instructed, trained, disciplined by our Lord 
Himself, and led on in smooth and unbroken progress from the 
law to the gospel. He was a prophet, but hardly a visionary. He 
had witnessed the Transfiguration, he had seen the risen Saviour, 
he had received admonition in his trance at Joppa, and an angel 
had been sent to deliver him from prison. The Holy Ghost had 
come down upon him at Pentecost. But we do not read that he 
enjoyed the same kind, or the same frequency, of communion with 
the unseen world which was given to St. Paul or St. John. There 
is the same shade of difference that we observe in the Old Testa- 
ment between Moses and Jacob. Further, it is evident that to St. 
Peter the past would not wear the same colour as to St. Paul. 
He would look back with affection and regret to days spent in 
company with our Lord on earth, and he would look forward with 
intense longing to the time when the Chief Shepherd should reappear. 
The interval would appear to him as a period of loss, of hope 
deferred ; and this is exactly what we find in the Epistle. St. Paul's 
past was one of shame; there was no brightness in it; and his 
heart swells with a rapture of gratitude when he thinks of his 
deliverance from the city of confusion and house of bondage. 

We need not here dwell minutely on the history of St. Peter 
as it is given in the first twelve chapters of the Book of Acts. There 
he appears for some ten or twelve years as spokesman, judge, leader 
of the disciples at Jerusalem. As occasion served, and the frontier 
of the Church was pushed forward, he made excursions to other 
places. We see him at Samaria, passing through all quarters to 
Lydda and Joppa, and again at Caesarea. After this we read of 
the visit of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem, of Herod’s persecution, 
of Peters imprisonment, deliverance, and departure “to another 
place.” From this point St. Luke’s thoughts are occupied almost 
exclusively with the history of St. Paul. But on three occasions 
we find the two great apostles in actual personal contact. Here, 
then, it becomes necessary to compare the narrative given in the 
Book of Acts with that of the Epistle to the Galatians (Gal. i. 
15-24, li, I-10, 11 sqq.). But let us first grasp firmly the key 
to all the difficulties which may arise. St. Luke is writing as a 
historian ; his object is summa sequt fastigta rerum ; his interest lies 
in the permanent, and specially in the Decree of the Council of 
Jerusalem, which was the first monument of Canon Law, and was 
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unquestionably accepted and obeyed by the Church (Acts xxi. 25 ; 
Apoc. il. 14, 20; Eus. # 2. v. 1. 26; Tert. de Ldol. x.; Apol. 1x. ; 
Clem. Alex. Paed. ii. 1.8; Didache vi.—I quote this as a fourth 
century authority. The Decree was falling into desuetude in the 
West in St. Augustine’s time, contra Faust. xxxii. 13). St. Paul’s 
intention, on the other hand, is polemical, autobiographical, and 
apologetic. He wrote in the midst of a very heated dispute which 
touched him particularly. His first object is to show that the 
Gentile Christian ought not to accept circumcision ; and, in order 
to establish this first point, he goes on to maintain a second, that 
his own authority is equal, and even superior, to that of St. Peter. 

In St. Paul’s account of his first meeting with St. Peter there is 
very little difficulty (Gal. i. 15-24 compared with Acts ix. 19-30). 
St. Luke says that immediately after his conversion St. Paul 
preached Christ in the synagogues at Damascus, and does not 
mention his retirement into Arabia. But we do not know how 
long that retirement lasted, and it was certainly devoid of external 
incident. It was of deep significance in the eyes of the apostle 
himself. When he says “immediately I conferred not with flesh 
and blood” (Gal. i. 16), what he means is that he did confer with 
the Holy Spirit, and did not apply for instruction to the Twelve. 
He looks back upon that time, as St. Augustine remembered 
the days that immediately followed his own conversion, as a period 
of rapid growth and great joy; but he uses it in the Epistle as 
the proof of his independence. It is natural enough that it 
should be passed over in Acts; nor is there any stumbling-block 
in St. Luke’s statement that St. Paul “immediately” preached 
Christ. The very day after his baptism the apostle may have 
given “in the synagogues” some explanation of his sudden change ; 
he was a fearless man, and would not shrink from the ordeal of 
publicly resigning his commission from the high priest. We may 
suppose that he did this, and then withdrew for a brief space of 
recollection, before he felt able definitely to advocate his new faith. 
But, in any case, if the retirement to Arabia lasted but a few weeks, 
the word “immediately” may very well pass. A proof of the 
general accuracy of St. Luke’s information is to be found in his | 
notice of the manner of St. Paul’s escape from Damascus, when he 
was let down from the wall in a basket. St. Paul does not mention 
the fact in Galatians, but in another Epistle he incidentally confirms 
what St. Luke tells us (2 Cor. xi. 32). 

After “‘ many days,” the narrative in Acts proceeds (and by the 
vague Hebrew phrase a period of three years is here covered), St. 
Paul went up to Jerusalem, and endeavoured to join himself to the 
disciples. The phrase is a little singular, and seems to imply that 
he did not address himself to the recognised leaders of the Church. 
His advances were met with great and not unnatural suspicion ; but 
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the good Barnabas, who was always merciful and charitable, took 
him by the hand, brought him to the apostles, and acted as his 
sponsor, defending Paul against those whom he had persecuted, as 
he afterwards defended Mark and Peter against Paul himself. We 
learn from Galatians that the particular apostles in question were 
Peter and James the Lord’s brother. In Acts we read that St. 
Paul spent some time in Jerusalem, disputing against the Hellenists. 
St. Paul himself says simply that he abode with Peter fifteen days. 
We are to understand, either that he spent a fortnight in Peter’s 
house, or that at the end of this fortnight Peter was called away from 
Jerusalem; for Paul’s object here is simply to show that his 
personal contact with Peter had been very slender. For the same 
reason he omits to mention the attempt upon his life and his flight 
from Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29, 30), simply informing us that he went 
away to Syria and Cilicia. St. Luke says that he went home to 
Tarsus. The difference in the form of expression may possibly 
imply that Paul used Tarsus as a centre for single-handed missionary 
excursions in the neighbouring regions. It is difficult to suppose 
that he would be idle, and he would hardly have been invited to 
Antioch unless he had continued to display both zeal and capacity. 
From the time of his flight from Jerusalem, St. Paul tells us he 
remained unknown by face (juny ayvoovpevos tg tpocdmy, Gal. i. 
22) unto the Churches of Judaea which were in Christ. In other 
words, he saw them no more till his next visit eleven years later ; for 
we give the more natural meaning to his “fourteen years,” if we 
suppose that here also he is dating from his spiritual birthday. 

So far all is pretty clear. St. Paul had seen but little of St. 
Peter, but what intercourse there had been was not unfriendly, at 
any rate after the first approach. As regards the second meeting 
(Gal. ii. 1-6 compared with Acts xv.) there is much perplexity, 
which we can only resolve by making large allowance for the 
difference of intention which underlies the two narratives. 

The visit to Jerusalem, which St. Paul describes in the second 
chapter of Galatians, has been identified with that incidentally 
mentioned in Acts (xi. 30); but there are many objections to this. 
In the first place, we should be compelled to leave a blank space 
of ten years at least in the apostle’s working life. But it does not 
seem at all probable that Barnabas, having once taken St. Paul by 
the hand, would leave him unemployed for so long a time. Again, 
there was at the time no trace of the circumcision dispute ; and, 
moreover, we still read of “ Barnabas and Saul” at that date. Saul 
was as yet known only as a preacher who was doing good work at 
Antioch, and had by no means that standing which is implied in 
the narrative of Galatians. It is far easier to suppose that St. Paul 
does not mention his second visit to Jerusalem ; and an adequate 
reason for his silence is to be found in the words of St. Luke, who 
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tells us that Barnabas and Saul visited the elders, but does not 
mention the apostles. It was “about that time” (Acts xii. 1) that 
Herod’s persecution was in progress, and we can readily imagine 
that the two Antiochene envoys did not on this occasion meet 
any of the Twelve. But, if so, this visit was perfectly immaterial to 
the argument of Galatians, for the object of St. Paul there is to 
reckon up the number of occasions on which he had seen and 
discoursed with St. Peter. 

We shall be on safe ground if we follow Bishop Lightfoot rather 
than Professor Ramsay, and conclude that what we find in the 
second chapter of Galatians is that occasion on which “ Paul and 
Barnabas” (no longer “Barnabas and Saul”) were sent up by the 
Church of Antioch to attend the Council at Jerusalem. With them 
went certain others; and their journey was a triumphal progress 
through Phenice and Samaria (Acts xv. 3). The question to be 
decided was that of the continued obligation of circumcision, which 
had been causing great trouble. The question had been pushed 
_forward not by any of the apostles, but by “certain men which 
came down from Judaea” to Antioch, “certain of the sect of the 
Pharisees which believed” (Acts xv. 1, 5), by the Hotspurs among 
the Jewish Christians. These extreme ritualists probably looked 
to James as their leader (Gal. ii. 12). They would be, as often 
happens in such cases, a sore trouble to their nominal chief, whose 
opinions they exaggerated and caricatured. At the same time, 
James would be extremely anxious to retain his hold upon them, 
and not to see them driven into open revolt. Such a position of 
things is always fruitful of grave misunderstandings between the 
leaders themselves. They want to keep together men who are 
pulling in different directions, and they lay themselves open to the 
charges of tergiversation and of disloyalty to first principles. 

According to St. Luke, the two envoys went up to Jerusalem 
by commission from the Church of Antioch; St. Paul tells us that 
he was directed or permitted to go by “revelation,” by an imme- 
diate communication from the Holy Spirit. The two modes of 
expression are easily reconcilable. A commission from the Church 
of Antioch implied a revelation (Acts xiii. 1); but we may observe 
that here again St. Paul is striking the note of independence. He 
was received with all the respect due to his character, services, and 
position. And yet the tone of his narrative seems to say that there 
was something wanting, something which he does not quite know how 
to express. The main point had been established, yet not quite 
by himself. He had been met by agreement where perhaps he did 
not quite expect it, and he had been obliged to make concessions of 
which he did not quite approve; hence he manifests a certain 
uneasiness lest his authority should have suffered disparagement 
in the opinion of his more immediate followers. For there were 
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jealous eyes and bitter spirits on the watch to magnify and distort 
every point that could be made against him. 

What had really happened we may gather with tolerable clear- 
ness by piecing together the accounts given in Galatians and in 
Acts. There can be little doubt that the main business of the 
Council of Jerusalem, like that of all other councils, was transacted 
in committee. St. Paul tells us of the committee; St. Luke, of the 
general assembly in which formal speeches were delivered and the 
decree was solemnly adopted. 

It seems evident that in this committee St. Paul had been in 
some sense put upon his trial before the twelve apostles. ‘I com- 
municated unto them,” he says, “that gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles ; but privately to them which were of reputation, lest 
by any means I should run or had run in vain.” He had been 
called upon to state his position before the supreme tribunal of 
the Church, and had received their sanction and approval. 

This seems to be the fact which St. Paul expresses by the 
singular phrase “they added nothing to me,” that is to say, “they 
had nothing to teach me.” There is an embarrassment, there is even 
a touch of anger in St. Paul’s language here (Gal. ii. 6), which seems 
to spring from a mortifying sense that after all he cannot make 
his position quite clear. He had gone to Jerusalem to dictate 
terms, and those from whom he expected opposition had offered 
none. He had gone as the equal of the apostles, and his enemies 
might say that the apostles had tried and acquitted him. There 
had been agreement as to the burning question of circumcision, 
and yet he had been made to feel that between himself and the 
Twelve there existed that difference of principle which, though it 
can hardly be defined, often divides men like a river. 

One of the most difficult sentences in St. Paul’s narrative is that 
in which he describes the result of the conference: ‘James, 
Cephas, and John, who were reputed to be pillars” (here again the 
note of irony is heard), “gave to me and Barnabas the right hand 
of fellowship; that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto 
the circumcision.” There was a compact, St. Paul says. The field 
of labour was divided. Each party was to take its own way, but 
within its own sphere. 

But how is this to be understood? St. Paul himself constantly 
preached to Jews after this date, and, in fact, never ceased to do so. 
At Corinth he turned away in despair from blaspheming Jews (Acts 
xviil. 6); yet at Ephesus, again, he preached in the synagogue (Acts 
xix. 8), and almost his first act on arriving in Rome was to call 
together the chief of the Jews (Acts xxviii. 17). St. Peter, on the 
other hand, visited Antioch; and though St. Paul blamed the 
conduct, he made no complaint of the presence of his brother 
apostle. St. Peter again, if he had not actually preached in Corinth, 
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which is far from unlikely, had friends there, and a party known 
by his name; yet here, again, St. Paul does not assert that any 
compact had been broken. The brethren of the Lord again were 
known at Corinth; and St. John, perhaps in St. Paul’s lifetime, 
exercised authority over the Seven Churches of Asia. Other 
apostles again are connected by strong tradition with Gentile 
Churches. Nor, in the case of Peter and John, can we see any 
reason for such a positive delimitation of the sphere of work as 
seems to be here indicated. Neither of them taught the universal 
necessity of circumcision; both allowed the rite in the case of 
Jewish Christians ; St. John (in the Apocalypse), and probably St. 
Peter, admitted a certain precedence of Jew Christian over Gentile 
Christian, and this was in all respects the position of St. Paul 
himself (Acts xi. 2 sqq., xv. 21; Apoc. vii. 4, 9; 1 Cor. vii. 18; 
Rom. iii. 1). It was the position of St. James also. But within 
this general agreement in principle there might be, and no doubt 
were, considerable differences in practice. St. Paul obeyed the 
ceremonial Law on occasion (1 Cor. ix. 20; Acts xxi. 26), but on 
occasion also held himself perfectly at liberty to disregard it. St. 
James, on the other hand, maintained that the Law was always and 
everywhere binding upon a born Jew (Acts xxi. 20, xv. 21). It 
followed that, in the opinion of St. James, when Jew and Gentile 
met, they could not eat at the same table. St. Paul held very 
strongly that in such cases the Jew ought to give way. St. Peter 
held that in such cases the Jew might very well give way, but was 
not compelled to do so. This appears to have been the whole 
extent of the difference among the apostles themselves. 

The dispute about the Law was local, transient, and insignifi- 
cant. The feeling out of which it sprang hardly existed except at 
Jerusalem ; and even there the body of the Church was contented 
with the tolerant Judaism of St. James. They were “zealous of 
the Law,” and regarded St. Paul with suspicion, not on account 
of his treatment of Gentile converts, but because they had been 
informed that he taught Jews to forsake Moses (Acts xxi. 20, 21). 
There was, however, a party at Jerusalem who insisted that every 
Christian ought to become a Jew. It existed still in the days of 
Justin Martyr (Z7ypho, 47), and for a short time maintained an 
active propaganda at Antioch and in Galatia; but their efforts were 
discountenanced by the authorities of the Church, and must have 
quickly died away. Nevertheless Jerusalem was clearly a place 
which required special treatment. The community there was 
almost entirely Jewish, the slightest indiscretion might have caused 
a rupture, and St. Paul was regarded there with jealousy or positive 
dislike. Under these circumstances the most politic course would 
be to make some sort of compact by which Paul and Barnabas 
bound themselves not to preach in Judaea, while James agreed not 
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to preach elsewhere. To this Cephas and John would be assenting 
parties, though the terms did not limit their own personal activity, 
nor, indeed, that of the other apostles. This appears to be the only 
tenable interpretation of the words “that we should go unto the 
heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” A necessary article in 
such a treaty would be that Paul and Barnabas should “remember 
the poor.” The Jew Christians at Jerusalem would lose all share 
in the distribution of the temple funds, and, if they were not to 
send out collectors of their own, it was imperative that Paul and 
Barnabas should undertake to make good the deficiency. They 
agreed to do so, and subsequent references to the great collection in 
the Pauline Epistles show that their promise was loyally carried out. 

Here St. Paul’s narrative breaks off, and to the actual session 
of the Council he makes no allusion. We should know the reason 
of his silence if we knew exactly what had been said against him 
in Galatia, Clearly he is defending himself, not striking at random, 
but replying to particular accusations, or, we should rather say, to 
particular scoffs and insinuations. In regard to the Council itself, 
his enemies had found nothing that they could turn against him, 
and therefore he passes it over, It is not necessary to suppose 
that at this time he felt any difficulty in speaking about the Decree. 
Yet this may have been a further reason for his silence. That 
St. Paul never can have approved of the Decree, that he could 
not on principle regard this, or any other ecclesiastical canon, as 
binding upon the conscience, is certain. At first he appears from 
Acts to have accepted it; though St. Luke nowhere tells us that he 
personally recommended it. But he ate the meal set before him by 
the jailer at Philippi (Acts xvi. 34) without question, and at Corinth 
he treated the eating of things offered unto idols as a matter which 
the individual must decide entirely for himself (1 Cor. viii.). St. 
Paul’s language on this subject cannot have been regarded with 
favour either by the Twelve or by those who in the Gentile com- 
munities still looked upon the Twelve as the princes of the Church. 
It is highly probable that it created a new and formidable stumbling- 
block in St. Paul’s path. The Petrine party at Corinth would 
certainly ask how St. Paul, who was not in the strict sense of the 
word an apostle at all, could thus treat an apostolic decree as a 
mere matter of opinion. That they did so seems probable from 
St. Paul’s own words (1 Cor. ix. 1-4), ‘Am I not free? am I not 
an apostle? ... have we not authority to eat and drink ?” where 
the meaning is, “Because I am an apostle I too can legislate.” 
But we can understand how men’s minds would be perplexed by 
these conflicting views of duty. We may take as a strictly analogous 
case the rule of fasting communion which makes much trouble in 
our own times. Some regard it as an ecclesiastical rule; some as 
merely an ecclesiastical rule. St. Peter would probably have taken 
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the former view, St. Paul the latter. The distinction is one of those 
that are small to great minds and great to small minds, and will 
serve to show the difference between St. Peter and St. Paul on the 
one hand, and their followers on the other. 

A third meeting between St. Peter and St. Paul is recorded 
in Galatians (ii, 11 sqq.). We may assume with certainty that it 
happened after that which we have just been considering, though 
this has been questioned. It is true that in one place the order 
of St. Paul’s narrative is not the order of time (2 Cor. xi. 23-33), 
but there is no reason for doubting that in Galatians events are 
described in their proper sequence. 

Not long probably after the Council, St. Peter visited Antioch, 
stayed there some time, and was present on more than one occasion 
at the Agape. The Church there was still divided, and separate 
tables were laid, possibly in separate buildings, for Gentiles and 
Jews. At first Peter took his seat among the Gentiles. This was 
what he had done in the house of Cornelius; and it is not easy to 
see how his conduct involved any breach of the recent Decree. 
Shortly afterwards, certain emissaries of St. James came down to 
Antioch, and learning what had occurred, remonstrated with St. 
Peter on his conduct. Their point probably was that the Decree 
was intended only for Gentile Christians, that under it unclean 
meat, for instance swine’s flesh, might be set upon the table, and 
that therefore no Jew could be present at the Gentile Agape 
without violating the spirit, if not the letter, of the Decree. Upon 
this St. Peter “withdrew himself” and took his place at the table 
of the Jews, Barnabas and the other Jews following his example. 
This led to a stormy scene. St. Paul reprimanded St. Peter in 
public and in very strong language, charging him with an attempt 
“to compel the Gentiles to live as do the Jews,” and with 
“hypocrisy,” by which we are to understand not merely vacillation, 
but dereliction of the principles of the gospel. 

Unfortunately we have no other account of this incident, and we 
are left to construct St. Peter’s apology as best we can from the 
Book of Acts. But it is evident that there is much more to be said 
in his defence than is allowed even by Bishop Lightfoot (Ga/atians, 
‘St. Paul and the Three”). In the first place, St. Peter was not 
compelling the Gentiles to live as do the Jews; the question at 
issue was whether Jews ought to be compelled to live as do the 
Gentiles. St. Peter did not endeavour to force one law upon every- 
body; on the contrary, he allowed a difference of ritual. He 
shaped his own conduct first by the one ritual and then by the 
other, and this tolerance may be regarded as criminal inconsist- 
ency by zealots on either side. Nor is St. Paul himself less incon- 
sistent. He circumcised Timothy not because he was obliged on 
principle to do so, but for the sake of expedience (Acts xvi. 3); he 
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tells the Galatians (v. 1-3) that circumcision carries with it the 
obligation to fulfil the whole law; yet he certainly did not regard 
Timothy as bound to observe the law of clean and unclean meats 
(1 Tim. iv. 4). Nor can it reasonably be doubted that St. Peter 
held the doctrine of the Atonement in the same sense as St. Paul 
(Acts xi. 17; Gal. ii. 16), or that he regarded his conduct at Antioch 
as not involving any disloyalty to the gospel. Nor, again, can we 
imagine that Barnabas felt that he had done wrong in following the 
example of St. Peter. On the contrary, we may connect this sharp 
altercation at Antioch with another which occurred probably im- 
mediately afterwards at the same place, and led to a temporary 
estrangement between Paul and Barnabas (Acts xv. 37-39). If we 
suppose that Mark had openly espoused the cause of his cousin 
in the matter of the Agape, we find at once very serious reason for 
this division. 

It would seem that St. Paul in the heat of the moment did not 
make the necessary distinction between St. Peter and St. James, or 
between these two apostles and that extreme party whom they were 
anxious to conciliate, and against whom he himself had so much 
reason for legitimate indignation. Even at Antioch his position was 
not secure; there was a Jew as well as a Gentile party. The 
question of the hour was not really one of principle but of com- 
promise, of policy, of comprehension. The Council of Jerusalem 
had decided that there should be a compromise, with the usual 
result that neither party was satisfied. It is true that beneath this 
question of the hour there lay a question of principle, of mysticism 
or disciplinarianism, of the kind and degree of respect due to 
ecclesiastical regulations. We have not settled this question yet, 
and it was not even formulated by the primitive Church. All we 
can say is, that St. Paul was pulling in the one direction and St. 
Peter in the other; that St. Peter was silent and St. Paul protested ; 
that St. Paul was right in one sense and St. Peter in another; that 
compromise is necessary to unity, and that, whenever the terms of a 
compromise are called in question, heats and misunderstandings are 
certain to arise. 

St. Paul does not record any other meeting between himself and 
St. Peter. Yet, directly or indirectly, the two apostles came into 
collision at Corinth also. Whether St. Peter had actually visited 
that city we cannot say with certainty. Yet, not Peter only, but his 
wife also were well known there, and there is ground for thinking 
that both had received pecuniary assistance from the common fund 
of the Church (1 Cor. ix. 5). By the time when he wrote to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul had quite made up his mind about the Jeru- 
salem Decree, and laid down clearly his two great principles, that 
‘the spiritual man judgeth all things,” and that “ meat commendeth 
us not to God.” ‘Those who observed precepts and insisted upon 
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rules appeared to him as cherishing needless scruples, as the weaker 
brethren, as the carnal agents of strife and division. Whatever may 
have been the party of Christ (it was most probably composed of the 
advocates of antinomian freedom), we may suppose that that called 
by the name of Apollos, the Alexandrine, was allegorical, and held 
opinions in which mysticism and discipline were combined as they 
are in the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Petrine party we may well 
suppose to have observed the Decree of Jerusalem, and to have 
doubted St. Paul’s claim to the title of apostle. Certainly there 
were at Corinth Christians of whom these statements may be made 
with confidence. 

Here we can hardly avoid the question, when St. Paul was first 
recognised as an apostle. We need not ask when he first became 
an apostle. The answer to the question in this shape is given in 
the history of his conversion (Acts ix. 15), and his selection by the 
Church of Antioch was only a confirmation of his original divine 
commission. But by what steps did he come to be regarded by the 
Church as an apostle and as equal to the Twelve? Obviously he 
won his way by degrees. Saul does not fill the same place in the eyes 
of men as Paul. Obviously, also, there were for many years those 
who denied his right to be called an apostle ; and it is not necessary 
to suppose that these were in all cases bitter and fanatical opponents. 

‘‘ Apostle” is one of a large class of words which, having origin- 
ally been no more than temporary appellatives or descriptions, 
begin in time to denote a fixed rank and authority. ll titles 
belong to the same class—duke, count, minister, elder, bishop. 
What is true of one is true of all, They have come to be titles, 
and there are cases in which it is hard to decide whether they have 
as yet become definitely titles or not. 

The way in which the title apostle first came into being is given 
by Matthew (x. 5), Mark (vi. 36), and Luke (ix. 10). Jesus sent forth 
His twelve disciples, and thus they became His envoys, emis- 
saries, or missionaries. Matthew and Mark do not use the word 
apostle except on this occasion. John, in his Gospel, exhibits it 
only once, and then in the loose popular sense (xiii. 16). But in 
Luke’s Gospel it occurs several times, and in Acts it is the regular 
Official designation of the Twelve. It was even thought necessary 
to maintain the exact number of the college by the election of 
Matthias. In fact, after the Resurrection, Envoy has become a 
definite title; it denotes no longer a temporary occupation, but a 
special office. The Twelve are no longer envoys, but The Envoys ; 
and there are neither more nor less than twelve, corresponding to 
the number of the tribes of Israel (Apoc. xxi. 14). We have here 
what we may call the official view. At the same time, the looser use 
of the word continued. There were those who “said that they were 
apostles” in the titular sense, though they were apostles only in the 
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occasional sense, and the author of the Apocalypse severely blames 
this misuse of language (ii. 2). 

In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, the earliest of his 
Epistles, written during his second journey, soon after his arrival in 
Corinth, St. Paul speaks of himself, Silvanus, and Timotheus, not 
in the address, but in the body of the Epistle (ii. 6), as “apostles of 
Christ.” Here, apparently, the word is still used in its general 
sense; we might substitute “ambassadors” for “apostles” without 
altering the meaning. Neither Silvanus nor Timothy is elsewhere 
called an apostle;-and there are passages in which it is pretty 
clearly implied that Timothy was not one (2 Cor. i. 1; Coli 1; 
2 Tim. iv. 5). In all his later Epistles, except Philippians and 
Philemon, St. Paul distinctly claims the style and title of apostle 
for himself in the address. He applies the title also to the Twelve, 
and probably, not quite certainly, to James the Lord’s brother 
(Gal. i. 19). Some think that he speaks of Andronicus and Junias 
(Rom. xvi. 7) as apostles, but the second name is more probably 
Junia, and the sense is uncertain. In Acts (xiv. 4, 14), Paul and 
Barnabas are called apostles after their commission by the Church of 
Antioch. At an earlier date, St. Luke distinguishes Barnabas (ix. 27), 
and, at a later date, in the account of the Council, both Barnabas and 
Paul from the apostles (Acts xv.). Nor does St. Paul himself ever 
expressly call Barnabas an apostle (not even in 1 Cor. ix. 6). Upon 
the whole, it may be said that the title apostle, in the full official sense, 
is not given in the New Testament to anyone except the Twelve. 

But in Galatians and Corinthians, St. Paul unmistakably claims 
the title, maintaining his right in the face of all opposition with 
great resolution and not a little warmth. In Galatians he uses 
of the Twelve language which, however measured, is certainly lan- 
guage of disparagement. The Twelve are “those who seemed to 
be somewhat,” ‘those who seemed to be pillars” (11. 6, 9); and in 
Corinthians there are even stronger expressions (of trepAlay dzrdc- 
Toro, WevdardoroAot, 2 Cor. xl. 5, 13), which, if they are not directly 
aimed at the Twelve, certainly glance very near them. In the later 
Epistles, though the old lion is still vexed by opposition (Phil. 
i. 15), the warmth has passed away; his position is adequate to 
his purpose, and there is no more need of self-assertion. 

It seems clear that the period at which Galatians and Corin- 
thians were written marks a great change in the attitude of St. Paul. 
Then, for the first time, as he looked round ‘on the success with 
which God had blessed his ministry, he felt the need of openly 
asserting his authority and thus consolidating his work. If we 
could pretend to fix more precisely the date at which he first openly 
asserted his equality with the Twelve, we might place it at that 
moment when he ceased to baptize with his own hands (1 Cor. 
i, 14-16). St. Peter does not appear to have baptized anybody 
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(Acts x. 48), following in this the precedent set by our Lord Him- 
self (John iv. 2). It may be that one of the marks by which 
an apostle was distinguished from, for instance, the deacon (Acts 
viii. 38) was that the former did not personally administer the rite of 
baptism, and that by ceasing to do so St. Paul intended to declare 
his assumption of the apostolic dignity. 

We, who look back upon the history of St. Paul in the light of 
its glorious completion, and whose knowledge of the primitive 
Church is so largely derived from his writings, can hardly grasp the 
fact that, great as he was, there were other figures which in the eyes 
of the first Christians seemed even greater. They were not prolific 
writers ; probably they were not eloquent speakers ; very likely they 
were not what we should call profound thinkers or ready debaters. 
When St. Peter met Simon Magus, he did not argue with him, 
because he had neither the learning nor the logic for such an 
attempt. All he could find to say was, “Thy heart is not right 
in the sight of God” (Acts viii. 21). The Twelve, with the excep- 
tion of St. John, were not intellectual, and even St. John was not 
cultivated ; they found and wished for no biographer; their names 
are written on the foundations of the New Jerusalem, but their 
portion has been oblivion, or, at best, a vague and impersonal 
respect among men. Yet the Lord meant them to be, and no 
doubt they were, the great builders of the Church. 

If we had lived in Corinth, if we had been taught to obey the 
Decree of the Council of Jerusalem, and to regard St. Peter with 
the greatest reverence,—and if then we had looked round upon that 
wild sea of spiritual anarchy—for this is not too strong a phrase for 
the condition of that unhappy Church,—what should we have 
thought? No good Christian could be blind to the nobleness of 
St. Paul’s character, or would seek to extenuate his magnificent 
services. But might we not have asked in much perplexity what 
precisely were the nature and the reach of his commission? He had 
‘seen the Lord”; yet not in the same sense as the Twelve. And five 
hundred brethren at once had also seen the Lord without on that 
account claiming to be apostles. His visions, which are now 
recorded in Scripture, lay at that time between himself and God ; 
yet he was manifestly not working in perfect harmony with the 
Twelve, and he was not upon the Church roll. St. Paul’s conduct 
in this last respect was nobly disinterested ; yet it might be inter- 
preted as implying an unwillingness to come under control, and 
range himself frankly on the side of authority. We cannot imagine 
that all those Corinthians who called themselves followers of Peter 
or of Apollos, were simply dogging the footsteps of St. Paul with the 
malignant intention of making mischief. 

Even to fair-minded men the only positive credential that St. 
Paul could produce was the rich harvest that had followed his 
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labours. Upon this he himself falls back—‘ The seal of mine 
apostleship are ye in the Lord” (1 Cor. ix. 2). But this proof 
would have very different cogency at different times; it would be 
one thing at Tarsus, another at Antioch, another at Jerusalem, 
and another at Rome. It is certain that St. Paul’s claim to rank 
on an equality with the Twelve met at first with much opposition, 
down, at any rate, to the date of Corinthians; it is probable that 
even the Twelve at the time of the Council regarded him with a 
certain uneasiness and coolness. ‘Time alone could heal these feel- 
ings. It 1s possible that St. Paul was not generally regarded as an 
apostle, in the eminent sense of the word, till his imprisonment marked 
him out as the most conspicuous sufferer for the Name. Finally, 
his martyr death placed him once for all on his deserved pinnacle. 

Some conclusions of importance may be draw from this review. 
We have seen that in the earlier chapters of Acts, St. Peter is repre- 
sented as constantly on the move. He certainly spent some time 
in Antioch, most likely not very long after the Council. It is 
possible, even probable, that he had been in Corinth, and in Galatia 
he was well known, at any rate by repute. St. Paul had treated 
him with great rigour at Antioch, and was not on easy terms with 
him even at the date of Corinthians. There is no evidence that St. 
Peter ever retaliated. In 1 Peter St. Paul is not alluded to, and 
the personal relations of the two apostles do not assist us in fixing a 
date. In 2 Peter he is mentioned with affection and great respect, 
yet with a certain reserve. 

It is clear that there was a difference between St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which we may call little or great according to the point of 
view. It was little, because it turned not on dogma but on 
conduct ; it was great, because it was a party question. An attempt 
has been made in the foregoing pages to ascertain as exactly as 
possible what was its real nature, and the result appears to confirm 
in substance the conclusions arrived at in the last chapter from a 
comparison of the Petrine and Pauline Epistles, 


§ 8. THE DIASPORA, BABYLON, AND THE ELECT LADY. 


The First Epistle of St. Peter is directed to the elect, that is to 
say Christian, sojourners of the Diaspora, or Dispersion, in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. Are we to take these 
district names in their official or in their popular sense? Four of 
them are names of Roman provinces, but Pontus is not; and all of 
them except Cappadocia mean one thing in the usage of the 
Roman government, another in the mouths of the people, who 
still remembered the old kingdoms out of which the provinces had 
been carved. Let us see what the difference was. 
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Pontus was the ancient kingdom of Mithridates. The sea- 
coast of Paphlagonia, as far as a point a little east of the bay of 
Amisos, belonged in the first century A.D. to the province of 
Bithynia, which, according to Professor Ramsay (Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 15), was officially known as Bithynia Pontus. 
The rest of Paphlagonia was given to the province of Galatia, and 
the other regions of Pontus (Pontus Galaticus, Polemoniacus) as they 
fell into Roman possession were assigned in A.D. 63 to Galatia, in 
A.D. 99 to Cappadocia. 

Galatia, another ancient kingdom, was formed into a province in 
BC. 25. In the first century after Christ the province included a 
great part of Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Isauria; in a.D. 63 
it was enlarged by the addition of the Pontine districts already 
mentioned ; and from the time of Galba to that of Vespasian it 
embraced also Lycia and Pamphylia. ‘The province of Galatia, 
therefore, was very much wider than the country of the Galatae or 
Gallograeci from which it took its name. 

Cappadocia became a province in a.D. 17, and in the first 
century there appears to be no noteworthy difference between the 
name of the province and that of the old kingdom, though in a.p. 78 
the province was united to that of Galatia, continuing nevertheless 
to retain a separate administrative existence (Ramsay, C. 7. Z. p. 15). 

Asia was bequeathed to the Romans by its last sovereign, 
Attalus mL, in B.c. 133. The province included western Asia 
Minor as far as Bithynia on the north and Lycia on the south. 
Eastwards it included a large part of Phrygia, as far as the frontiers 
of the province of Galatia. The name Asia had also a popular use 
in which it embraced the coast lands of the Aegean, but not any 
part of Phrygia (Ramsay, C. &. #. p. 150) The reader may 
consult with advantage the maps which he will find in Mr. 
Ramsay’s book, or in Mommsen, die Provinzen, vol. v. of his 
Roman History. See also Dr. Hort’s Excursus on Zhe Provinces of 
Asia Minor included in St. Peter's Address; and Zahn, Lindettung. 

The question arises, then, whether the geographical names are 
to be taken in their stricter official or in their looser popular sense. 
On the first hypothesis, which is maintained by Professor Hort and 
Professor Ramsay, we are confronted by the fact that Pontus was 
never by itself a distinct province, and that the Pontine districts 
already referred to were not included in the province of Galatia till 
A.D. 63. On the second, Phrygia, the great central district of Asia 
Minor, might seem to be excluded ; and this can hardly be intended, 
for the bearer of the Epistle could not pass from Cappadocia to 
Asia without traversing Phrygia, where, as we know, there were 
many Christians (Acts xviii. 23). But the point is, for our present 
purpose, hardly worth debating, though it may be observed that 
Galatia, coming as it does between Pontus and Cappadocia, must 
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certainly include N.-W. Galatia. Whether St. Peter is thinking of 
the Roman provinces or of the ancient kingdoms, his list of names 
embraces the whole of Asia Minor except the south coast. Lycia, 
Pamphylia, the kingdom of Antiochus and Cilicia seem clearly to 
be omitted ; though, as has been observed, Lycia and Pamphylia 
belonged for a time and in a sense to the province of Galatia. 

We have here distinct evidence of a bold and extensive mission, 
larger in scale than any of the journeys of St. Paul. It was not a 
voyage of discovery or conquest, but belonged rather to the 
secondary stage of missionary enterprise. There were Christian 
communities scattered all over Asia Minor—we do not know how 
many, or at what intervals, or how large. Silvanus is to visit them 
all, in person or by deputy, and to send copies of the Epistle every- 
where. The object was to establish and confirm the Churches, to 
bring them into touch, consolidate, comfort them, and so pave the 
way for a further advance. For such a purpose no better Epistle 
could have been written, and it would be largely supplemented by 
word of mouth. 

Another question that has been much discussed is that arising 
from the order in which the countries are named. The list begins 
in a surprising way at Pontus, takes a circular sweep from left to 
right through Asia Minor, and ends where it began. Dr. Hort 
describes, with every appearance of probability, the route intended. 
It would run from some Pontic seaport, through Galatia proper to 
Ancyra, thence to Cappadocian Caesarea. Here the traveller would 
strike the great highroad leading westward through Phrygia by way 
of Apamea and Laodicea to Ephesus in Asia. Hence another 
great route would take him northward past Smyrna and Pergamos 
to Cyzicus in Mysia on the shore of the Propontis, and from this 
town a short voyage would carry him to some Bithynian harbour. 
Or from Pergamos he might strike off to the east up the valley of 
the Caicus, and so reach Bithynia by land. The only difficulty 
lies in the fact that Pontus is selected as the point of departure. 
If St. Peter was writing from Babylon proper, it seems incredible 
that Pontus should have been the first region in Asia Minor to 
occur to his mind; and even if he was writing from Rome, which is 
by far the more probable supposition, it is not easy to see why he 
did not direct his envoy to start from Ephesus. There must have 
been some good grounds for this peculiar arrangement. Dr. Hort 
thought that Silvanus may have found it more convenient to carry 
the Epistle from Rome by sea, and that circumstances unknown to 
us, the opportunity of a good ship or some other reason, may have 
induced him to go first to Sinope, on the Euxine coast. Another 
likely port would be Amisos, from which the merchandise of Central 
Asia was carried to Rome (Ramsay, C. &. Z. p. 10). But the 
personal convenience of the envoy would hardly determine the 
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choice of route. There must have been some further reason, 
though we can only guess what it was. But, if a great mission was 
in contemplation, the movement must have originated in some 
particular Church. The first mission of St. Paul was planned by the 
Church of Antioch, and it is permissible to think that the Holy 
Spirit may have put a similar purpose in the heart of the Pontic 
Christians. If so, they might very naturally apply to St. Peter for 
his sanction and guidance; and, as the scheme was their own, the 
envoy would certainly go first to them. 

The Epistle clearly implies that there were Christian com- 
munities dotted all over Asia Minor. What would be their nature 
and composition? They are regarded as belonging to the Dia- 
spora, a word which in its proper sense denotes those Jews who for 
one reason or another were domiciled in foreign countries, They 
abounded in Asia Minor from an early date. Even in the fourth 
century before Christ, Aristotle had met there a Jew who was 
“ Hellenic, not in language only, but in soul.” Antiochus the Great 
settled two thousand Jewish families trom Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lonia in Phrygia and Lydia (Jos. An/. xii. 3. 4). In Bc. 138 the 
Roman Senate wrote on behalf of the Jews to the kings of Per- 
gamos and Cappadocia (1 Macc. xv. 16-24). Agrippa in his letter 
to Caligula (Philo, Zegatio ad Caium, 36, Mangey, ii. 587) asserts 
that there were numerous Jewish settlements in Pamphylia, Cilicia, 
and the greater part of Asia as far as Bithynia and the recesses of 
Pontus. Petronius (sid. 33, Mangey, ii. 582) says that Jews 
abound in every city of Asia and Syria (see Schiirer, Jewish People 
in the Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans, ii. 2. 221 sqq.). 

It is possible that around these Asiatic Jewish communities the 
same state of things may have existed as in the Crimea. We have 
a number of inscriptions from Tanais (belonging probably ‘to the 
second or third century a.p.), emanating from Greek religious 
societies, who worshipped exclusively the Most High God (@e0s 
dyoros). The authors describe themselves as ‘‘adopted brethren 
worshipping the Most High God” (eiowoyrot added hoi veBdpevot 
@cdv tiorov),—they must have been some kind of proselytes,—and 
as having given in their names to a presbyter (évypdwavres éavtav 
Ta dvopara wept mperBvrepov)—obviously for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. Professor Schiirer thinks that they were not exactly Jewish 
proselytes, because the communities are distinctly Greek, and 
identify the Highest God with Zeus. It may be that we have 
in these inscriptions merely one of many symptoms of that inclina- 
tion to a kind of monotheism which we know to have existed among 
the heathen in imperial times; but as Judaism was strong in 
Panticapaeum and Gorgippia, and had been so for a long time 
before, Schtirer considers that they are very possibly an indirect 
fruit of Jewish propaganda (Latyschev, Juscriptiones antiquae orae 
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septentrionalis Ponti Euxint graecae et latinae; vol. ii, inscriptiones 
vegni Bosporani, Petropoli, 1890; Schirer in Zheologische Litera- 
turseitung, No. 9, 1 Mai, 1897). 

If we may transfer these ideas from the Crimea to Asia, and 
suppose them to have been current in the first century, we may 
imagine the Jews of the Diaspora and their proselytes to have 
been surrounded by a number of hybrid societies, who watched 
their ways and copied their belief and practice without definitely 
breaking loose from heathenism. Indeed, we know that “ prose- 
lyte” was a term of very loose application. ‘The formal distinction 
between the proselyte of righteousness and the proselyte of the gate 
is later than apostolic times. But even in the first century the 
Jewish propaganda was active and widely spread. It desired to 
make of every convert a strict observer of the Law; but it con- 
tented itself with accepting from every man as much as he was 
willing to give. There were proselytes who were circumcised and 
obeyed the whole Law. Others kept the Sabbath, fasted on the 
appointed days, burned the Sabbath lights, and observed the 
precepts respecting clean and unclean meats (Josephus, Apion. it. 
39). Others, again, were united to the synagogue by a still looser 
tie. In Antioch the Jews persuaded a large number of Greeks to 
attend their religious services, and treated them as, in a certain 
sense, a part of themselves (Josephus, de Sell. Jud. vii. 3. 3). 
In this the synagogue resembled the church; the doors stood 
open, and heathen were not only permitted but encouraged to 
attend certain portions of the public worship. Thus every Jewish 
community became the nucleus of a large group of adherents, of 
whom some were converts in the strict sense of the word ; others, in 
various shades and degrees, were partial conformists, allies, interested 
spectators, well-wishers (see Schiirer, ii. 2. 305 sqq.). 

Some synagogues probably went over to Christianity in a body ; 
in other cases a part would secede, and this part would exhibit a 
vertical section of the parent group from top to bottom. It would 
include proper Jews, half Jews, and a number of persons who, 
though attracted by Judaism, had never definitely adopted its 
tenets or its practices, but hovered on its outskirts. There would 
be no difficulty about the Law. Anyone who chose still to observe 
It in its integrity could no doubt do so, just as anyone was at 
liberty to lead an ascetic life, provided that he did not interfere 
with the liberty of others. But even the proper Jews of the 
Diaspora were thought lax by the Pharisees of Jerusalem, and 
many of their converts and adherents never had professed to keep 
the whole body of the Mosaic ordinances. Baptism would readily 
take the place of that bath which was common in the case of 
proselytes; the Eucharist represented the Passover; the “blood 
which was sprinkled” for the proselyte was no longer necessary, 
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because all Christians have been sprinkled once for all with the 
blood of Christ (r Pet. i. 2), and the strict law of meats was 
replaced by the Jerusalem Decree (see Schiirer, ii. 2. 319 sqq.). 
Hence (as has been already observed in § vi.) the Church 
appears to St. Peter as a continuous entity; God’s purpose seems 
to have grown and widened without any breach of sequence, and 
all the titles, which in old times He bestowed upon the chosen 
people, have passed on in the natural course of things to the 
Christian brotherhood, just as in the history of our own race the 
name Englishman survived the absorption of Danes and Normans 
into the great national family. 

It hardly seems probable that many of the primitive Churches 
were exclusively Gentile, composed, that is to say, wholly of 
brethren who, up to the time of their conversion, had no know- 
ledge, direct or indirect, of the Old Testament. On the other 
hand, scarcely any can have been exclusively Jewish, excepting, 
perhaps, that of Jerusalem. In some large towns where Jews 
were numerous, there may have been for a time a double Church, 
as at Antioch. But it is not at all likely that this often happened, 
or that it long endured when it did happen. Generally speaking, 
we must ask not whether a Church was Jewish or Gentile, but what 
proportion the Jews, with their proselytes and allies, bore to the 
rest of the congregation, or, in other words, who set the tone of the 
new religious life at the outset. Even in this shape we cannot 
answer the question with any great degree of precision. 

At what date may we suppose Christianity to have first gained 
a footing in the regions addressed by St. Peter? It is not easy to 
say. We know from Pliny’s despatch to Trajan that there were 
many Christians at Amisos, in the extreme north of Asia Minor, 
on the coast of the Black Sea, about a.p. 87. But long before this, 
on the day of Pentecost, we read that among St. Peter’s audience 
were people from Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pam- 
phylia (Acts ii. 9, 10), St. Luke can hardly have given this list 
of countries without an ulterior reason; it is probable that he knew 
the work of evangelisation to have begun immediately afterwards in 
all of them. At any rate, among the three thousand souls who 
received baptism at the time of that great outpouring of .ne Spirit, 
there must have been many who went home and preached their 
new faith. Very much good work must have been done by obscure 
missionaries of whom we have no record at all. By unknown hands 
Christianity had been planted in Rome before a.p. 58, and no 
reason can be given why it should not have taken root in Pontus 
quite as early. Even in N.-W. Galatia, though the region may very 
possibly not have been visited by St. Paul himself, there would be 
no lack of voices to spread the good tidings. Pilgrims, chapmen, 
and traders of all kinds, soldiers, subordinate officials, played a part 
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in the dissemination of the gospel, and there was probably no 
corner of the empire where Christianity had not been heard of 
within a very few years. 

It has been thought surprising that St. Peter should address his 
Epistle to Churches connected, in part at any rate, with the name 
of St. Paul. But we must consider in the first place how small a 
portion of Asia Minor was visited by St. Paul. In Lyeta, Caria, 
Mysia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia he never set foot. Of 
Galatia and Phrygia, if Mr. Ramsay is right, he touched but the 
southern fringe ; and, if Mr. Ramsay is wrong, we do not know at 
all what was the extent of his voyagings. In Asia, of the Seven 
Churches mentioned in the Apocalypse, Ephesus alone is known to 
have enjoyed his presence, though he wrote to Laodicea. We do 
not hear of his working at Miletus, and at Troas he stayed but 
seven days. ‘There are, indeed, large gaps in our information about 
St. Paul. We do not know by what road he travelled from Syria 
to Ephesus at the end of his second journey (Acts xviii. 18, 19), 
or how much is covered by such expressions as “the upper coasts,” 
or “all they which dwelt in Asia” (Acts xix. 1, 10), Yet much 
must have been left for other hands to do; and there is no reason 
for supposing that it was undertaken exclusively by personal 
adherents of St. Paul, or that the communities were of a specially 
Pauline type. Indeed, even Ephesus was governed, as we know, 
by presbyters; but we could not affirm this fact with confidence of 
Thessalonica or of Corinth. 

And here may be expressed a suspicion that there is more ina 
conjecture of Weiss than has generally been allowed. Why was 
St. Paul forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word in Asia 
and Bithynia on his second expedition ? (Acts xvi. 6, 7). The Holy 
Ghost is Wisdom, and there must have been some reason for this 
prohibition. It may have been merely that the providence of God 
was calling St. Paul onwards, to carry the war straight into the 
enemy’s country, and advance boldly upon his western strongholds, | 
But it may also have been, as Weiss thinks, that other preachers 
were already at work in the forbidden regions, and that it was 
neither necessary nor desirable that St. Paul should direct his 
energies thitherwards. The apostle passed by Mysia, where not 
long afterwards, if the earlier date of the Apocalypse is correct, we 
find the Church of Pergamos. It may have been in process of 
formation at this very time. Nay, if conjecture be permissible, we 
might venture a step further. Even on his first journey, St. Paul 
hurried through Pamphylia without stopping, and did not preach 
in the country, except once at Perga, on his return (Acts xiv. 25), 
though Pamphylians had been present in Jerusalem on the day of 
Pentecost, and the ground was therefore to some extent prepared 
for the seed. Again, it was immediately after entering Pamphylia 
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that Mark parted from St. Paul. The two facts, the hasty advance 
and the return of St. Mark, may possibly be connected, and, if they 
are, we must ask what explanation will fit them both. Considera- 
tions of health might conceivably, as Mr. Ramsay urges, determine 
the apostle to press on and leave Pamphylia unworked ; but this 
reason, which might have been expressed in two words, is not given 
by St. Luke, and still we are left to wonder why Mark went back, 
why Paul resented his conduct, and why Barnabas excused it. It 
is possible to suppose that evangelists were already at work in 
Pamphylia; that Mark did not think it desirable to interfere with 
them ; that, being a young man, he pressed his opinion in a manner 
that might give offence; that Barnabas agreed with Mark in sub- 
stance though not in expression, and that Paul yielded and moved 
on to Antioch without delay. 

Upon the whole, it seems tolerably certain, not only that 
Christianity advanced with great rapidity in Asia Minor, but that 
there were many Churches which were not founded by the direct 
personal initiative of St. Paul. It is clear also that the apostle’s 
hold upon Asiatic Christianity was neither deep nor lasting. At the 
time when he wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy (i. 15), all the 
Churches of Asia—the province of Asia—had turned away from 
him, though he had still a footing in Ephesus, where Onesiphorus 
remained true. There may have been signs of defection in Galatia 
also, whither Crescens is despatched (iv. 10). Yet this cannot have 
been the precise date of 1 Peter, because Mark was in Asia, not in 
Rome, and was in close personal relations with St. Paul (iv. 11). 
What conclusions are we to draw? We can but grope our way 
through the dim light. There were probably at a very early date 
Churches dotted all over Asia Minor. Some of them were Pauline, 
some were of another type, which we may loosely call Petrine. 
There was agitation among them, and some passed from the one 
side to the other. To our modern eyes the difference between the 
Mystic and the Disciplinarian seems very great, because it has been 
embittered by the fierce controversies of the last five centuries. 
To St. Paul also it seemed very great. Law, in his eyes, was 
incompatible with mystic freedom, and he united in a very high 
degree speculative keenness and masterful enthusiasm. But did 
it seem equally great to the other apostles, or even to St. Paul’s 
own attached followers? The difference as yet existed only in 
germ; its consequences had not developed themselves. Can we 
not imagine that Mark or Silvanus may have been equally ready 
to take their orders either from St. Peter or from St. Paul. 

Is there any real reason why, if the Pontic Christians had 
planned a great mission or visitation of the Churches, St. Peter 
should not have been asked to write a circular letter which should 
give an authoritative basis to the enterprise? or why Silvanus, if 
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he was not at the time in actual personal attendance upon St. Paul, 
should not have been the envoy? or why St. Mark, if he was at 
the time with St. Peter, should not have been mentioned affec- 
tionately in the Epistle? 

Whence was St. Peter writing, and what is the exact place which . 
he calls Babylon? Three answers have been given to this question ; 
for we may leave Joppa and Jerusalem on one side, though Loth 
towns have found advocates. Down to the Reformation, Babylon 
was generally understood as here signifying Rome. Since that date 
many commentators, following the lead of Erasmus and Calvin, 
have argued that the name must be taken in its natural sense, and 
that the Assyrian Babylon is intended. Others again, notably 
Bishop Pearson, have advocated the claims of the Egyptian 
Babylon or Old Cairo. We may consider these three views in 
the reverse order. 

Strabo the geographer, who was writing as late as a.p. 18, tells 
us (xvil. p. 807) that the Egyptian Babylon is a strong fortress, 
founded with the permission of the Pharaoh of the time by certain 
refugees from the Assyrian Babylon. ‘ At present,” he adds, “it is 
the camp of one of the three corps which form the garrison of 
Egypt.” Near it, or round it, grew up a town which is of consider- 
able interest in the history of the Coptic Church, of the Arab 
invasion, and of the Crusades. But in the first century it appears 
to have been merely a great military station, the last place where 
we should expect to find St. Peter and his friends (see A. J. Butler, 
The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt; Evetts, The Churches and 
Monasteries of Egypt; Amélineau, La Géographie de ? Egypte). 

According to the letter of Agrippa to the Emperor Caius (in 
Philo, Legatio ad Catum, 36, Mangey, 11. 588), there were at that 
date many Jews in Babylon of Assyria. Persons from this region 
had been present in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, and it is 
possible that evangelists were at work there not long afterwards, 
But towards the end of the reign of Caius great disasters fell upon 
the Babylonian Jews. Many were massacred; many fled to 
Seleucia and thence to Ctesiphon (Josephus, Azz. xviii. 9). If St 
Peter ever went to the East, it is rather in the last-named city than 
in Babylon that we should expect to find him. Again, tradition 
associates with Parthia the name, not of Peter, but of Thomas, and 
considerable weight may be attached to this fact. Besides, the 
regions beyond Euphrates lay in another world. It is hardly 
credible that one and the same person should have taken an active 
part in evangelising the far Orient, and yet have kept up a close 
connexion with Greek-speaking communities in Asia Minor. The 
earliest Syriac tradition connects St. Peter with Rome, and does not 
mention Babylon (Dr. Chase, article on Peter, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). Nor have we the least reason for supposing that 
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Mark and Silvanus ever visited Assyria; indeed, all the probabili- 
ties are heavily against it. 

There remains only the third explanation, that by Babylon St. 
Peter means Rome. Down to the time of the Reformation this 
view was universal. It was rejected by the Reformed divines, partly, 
perhaps, because it appeared to favour the Papal claims. But 
among modern commentators it is still the predominant opinion. 

That Rome was commonly spoken of as Babylon by Jewish 
writers of an apocalyptic tinge is beyond question. No one doubts 
what is meant by Babylon in the Book of the Apocalypse. There 
is, indeed, some difficulty in ascertaining the precise date at which 
this metaphor came into vogue. 

Bishop Lightfoot (St. Clement of Rome, vol. li, p. 492) refers toa 
passage in the Stbylline Oracles (v. 1 58): Kal prebe movrov Babu 
atriy Te BaBviAdva "Iradlas yatay 0 Fs elvexa rodXol dAovro ‘EBpalwv 
dyrot morot kai vaos éAnOys. But these particular lines in which there 
is a reference to the destruction of the temple must have been written 
after the time of Vespasian. The same observation will apply to 
a passage in the Apocalypse of Baruch (xi. 1, ed. R. H. Charles, 
1896), “ Moreover, I, Baruch, say this against thee, Babylon: If thou 
hadst prospered and Zion had dwelt in her glory, it would have been 
a great grief to us that thou shouldest be equal to Zion. But now, 
lo, the grief is infinite, and the lamentation measureless, for, lo, thou 
art prospered and Zion desolate.” This passage also Mr. Charles, 
the learned editor, assigns to a date after A.D. 70 and before A.D. go. 
It is obvious that the sack of Jerusalem would bring the name 
of Vespasian into close proximity to that of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
suggest at once the parallel between Rome and Babylon. But 
there is no reason why this comparison should not have been 
vividly present to the minds both of Jews and Christians long 
before the final catastrophe. In the Apocalypse, which was most 
probably written before the fall of Jerusalem, Rome is Babylon, 
not because she has destroyed the Holy City, but because she is 
the mother of harlots and abominations, drunken with the blood of 
the saints (xvii. 5, 6). Such metaphors, or applications of prophecy, 
seem to have been not uncommon among the first Christians ; and 
even Jerusalem, “the great city where our Lord was crucified,” was 
spoken of “spiritually” as Sodom or Egypt (Apoc. xi. 8). St. Paul 
had called the Holy City “Sinai” (Gal. iv. 25). Such turns of 
speech are very natural, and present little or no difficulty. The 
moment a pious Jew set his foot in the Transtiberine Ghetto, and 
saw with his own eyes the splendour and the vices of the capital, or 
heard of the influence of the ‘ Chaldaean” astrologers, or of the 
blasphemous follies of Caligula, he might very well bethink him of 
Isaiah, and say to himself, ‘‘ Surely this is Babylon, not Rome.” 

It has been urged that to use such a metaphor in the actual 
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dating of an official letter might cause uncertainty and confusion. 
But there is little force in this objection. The letter did not drop 
from the sky, nor even go through the post. It was carried by 
Silvanus, who had come from the place, whatever it was, where the 
author was residing. It is quite possible that there is another 
metaphor in the same verse (1 Pet. v. 13). For, although the 
Sinaitic MS. and other ancient authorities insert the word éxxAnoia 
before ovvexAexr7, We May maintain with confidence that the right 
translation of what St. Peter wrote is not “ the fellow-elect Church,” 
but “the fellow-elect Lady in Babylon greeteth you.” But this, 
again, may be a metaphor, for many hold with Bishop Lightfoot 
that we must see in the phrase a personification of the Church in 
which the apostle was resident at the time. Bishop Lightfoot 
compares the (probably not parallel) use of xvpéa, 2 John i. 5; see 
Clement of Rome, ii. 491 ; we may add the Lady of Hermas, 

But it is not necessary to treat the lady also as a figure of 
speech. The sister-wife whom St. Peter led about with him must 
have been a well-known and well-loved personage in many places. 
Clement of Alexandria had heard that she died a martyr death 
before her husband (Strom. vii. 11. 63). There is no reason for 
doubting his story ; and, if it is true, it implies that she had been 
not only the companion, but the active assistant of her husband. 
She was one of the heroines of the primitive Church, and would 
hold a far higher position in the eyes of men than Phoebe, or 
Priscilla, or Euodia, or Syntyche, or those other good women who 
laboured with St. Paul. She may very well have desired to add a 
brief message of Christian affection to her great husband’s Epistle. 
Peter, again, was not only a husband but a father (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. ii. 6. 52; Eus.  £. il. 30. 1); he never mentions 
divorce; he does not appear to have attached any merit to 
celibacy ; he seems to have been a typical Hebrew, who looked 
upon married life as the best, happiest, and most blessed condition ; 
the Lord Jesus had deigned to visit his wife, and had been good to 
his wife’s mother. He would speak of, his wife, as Synesius in a 
later age spoke of his, with affection that was not ashamed, and 
knew no reason why it should be ashamed, of expressing itself. 

If we take the word “lady” in a metaphorical sense, we are 
probably sacrificing to mere prudery a noble and distinctive feature 
of St. Peter’s character, and losing a touch of nature which speaks 
strongly in favour of the genuineness of the Epistle. “My wife and 
my son Marcus, two persons who are very near and dear to me, 
join in my greeting to you”—this is surely what St. Peter means. 
We must add that the word “lady” is not found in the Greek text. 
Kvpia may, indeed, be used in a figure of the Church, but what 
St. Peter actually says is “she who is fellow-elect.” We may 
supply yuv7, if we please, and even more easily than xupia. Thus, 
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even if xvpfa in 2 John meant a Church, the case would not be 
parallel. T'vvy could hardly be used in a metaphorical sense. 

Nothing has been said in the foregoing paragraphs as to the 
authenticity of the address and concluding verses of the Epistle 
which has lately been impugned by Professor Hammack (Chronologie, 
p. 451 sqq.). A few words on the subject will not be inappropriate 
here. 

Dr. Harnack thinks that the Epistle does not profess to be the 
work of a personal disciple of Jesus, pdprvs in v. I meaning, not 
an apostle, but merely one who has suffered after the pattern of 
Christ; that it is so saturated with Pauline ideas that it might © 
conceivably have been written by St. Paul himself; that it displays 
no personal acquaintance with the life of Jesus, and hardly a trace 
of any knowledge of the gospel; that it describes the state of the 
Church and its afflictions in such a manner that the date may be 
fixed between 83 and 93, but possibly as early as 73 or 63 A.D.; 
that it is the production of some distinguished teacher and con- 
fessor; that it was known to Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Papias, 
and the author of the so-called Second Epistle of Clement, but 
not under the name of Peter; that Babylon means possibly Rome, 
but more probably Jerusalem ; that it floated about in an anony- 
mous condition, till between A.D. 150 and 170 it was seized upon 
by the writer who forged the Second Epistle of Peter and furnished 
with a head- and tail-piece. 

Dr. Harnack admits that the general state of things described 
in the Epistle is such that the date might be fixed without absurdity 
as early as A.D. 63, before the outbreak of the Neronian persecution, 
and within the lifetime of St. Peter. But he maintains that it 
cannot be the work of St. Peter himself, because of its Paulinism, 
of its impersonality, and of the vagueness of its references to the 
Gospels. Hence it becomes necessary @ friori to regard the 
address and subscription as forged; but Dr. Harnack also finds 
these passages full of difficulty. 

_ As to the general character of the Epistle, much has already 
been said in the course of this Introduction, and more will be 
added in the Notes. Paulinism is not to be found in the Epistle, 
except in that sense in which Paulinism is identical with Chris- 
tianity ; the Gospel allusions are more numerous than Dr. Harnack 
is disposed to admit; in a circular letter, written at a very early 
date, there was neither room nor occasion for precise quotation or 
detailed information ; and for the note of personality, we should 
look naturally to the beginning and end, which the hypothesis 
requires us to regard as spurious. There are difficulties and 
obscurities, no doubt, but the worst conceivable method of hand- 
ling them is to regard them as traces of interpolation or forgery. 
The forger’s object is to make things as clear and natural as 
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possible ; why, then, should anyone, writing as late as a.p. 160, with 
the Pauline Epistles, if not the Book of Acts, before him, have 
pitched upon Silvanus and Mark, of all people in the world, as 
likely to be in attendance upon St. Peter? The mention of these 
two names causes great perplexity in modern times, and certainly 
could not have caused less in ancient. Further, it is not easy, 
though it is not impossible, to suppose that some unscrupulous 
person first concocted an epistle in the name of Peter, and then 
seized upon a well-known but anonymous ancient document, and 
affixed to it the name of Peter, in order to give some sort of support 
to his own fabrication. If 2 Peter is to be regarded as a forgery, it 
is much more likely that what happened was just the reverse ; that 
the forger found 1 Peter in existence as we have it, and used it, 
address, subscription and all, as a pattern for his own concoction. 
But, indeed, forgery is even a more dangerous word than interpola- 
tion. It is our bounden moral duty to require cogent evidence 
before we charge one who is presumably an honest and sensible 
man with deliberate falsification. For that harmless masquerading 
which we find later on in the /udictum Petri, the Clementine 
Homilies, the Constitutions of the Apostles, or Dionysius the Areopa- 
xite, is in the present instance quite out of the question. 

In style, the address and subscription are indistinguishable from 
the body of the Epistle. The language of the address (Saczopa, 
raperionpot, dytacpos, braKxoy, pavtiopds) paves the way with great 
propriety for the admonitions which follow, and contains a sort of 
abstract or premonition of all that was in the writer’s mind. St. 
Clement of Rome, writing about A.D. 95, not only makes use of 
the body of the Epistle, but moulds his own address very closely 
on the address of the Epistle (xapis tiv Kat elpyvy dro mavtoxpdropos 
@eod ba "Inood Xprorod tAnOvvOein : see Lightfoot’s note). Dr. Har- 
nack’s view involves the extremely improbable supposition that this 
form of address was the invention of Clement; that at a somewhat 
later date it was loosely imitated by Jude; that half a century after- 
wards the forger of 2 Peter, writing with both Clement and Jude 
before him, copied more accurately the Clementine address, and 
prefixed it not only to his own concoction, but to an ancient Epistle 
which he found floating about without a name. It is true that St 
Clement does not quote St. Peter by name, but it is equally true 
that though, according to Dr. Harnack’s /adex Locorum, he quotes 
or alludes to twenty-two of the New Testament documents, he no- 
where gives the name of his authority. Yet, though he quotes St. 
Paul without naming him, he knew quite well that St. Paul was the 
author of the Epistles from which he quotes (xlvil. 1, dvaAdBere ryv 
éxurroAjv Tov paxapiov [lavAov rov dmrooréAov), and we may con- 
fidently inter that he had the same knowledge in the case of St. Peter. 

There is therefore some internal and strong external evidence in 
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favour of the authenticity of the address. But if the address is 
genuine, no one will care to dispute the genuineness of the subscrip- 
tion. The difficulties involved in the latter passage are not of a 
kind that can be regarded as insuperable. 

For the later evidence on the subject of St. Peter’s sojourn in 
Rome, the reader may consult the article by Dr. Chase, who has 
marshalled all the statements with great care and lucidity. There 
also will be found references to the literature of the question. The 
only addition which I can make to Dr. Chase’s quotations is one 
from Clement of Alexandria, taken from a note in the Codex 
Marcianus (text in Zahn, Forschungen, iii. 70): “ Petrus et Paulus 
Romae sepulti sunt . . . Clemens in quinto libro hypotyposeon id 
est informationum.” Zahn expresses a doubt whether this state- 
ment is really derived from Clement, but gives no reason. It may 
very well be genuine. The fifth book of the Hypotyposes certainly 
contained information about the apostles, as we know from Eus. 
I, E. i, 13. 


§ 9. MARK AND SILVANUS, 


When St. Peter despatched his Epistle, Mark and Silvanus were 
in his company. 

Mark is called by St. Paul (Col. iv. 10) the cousin of Barnabas. 
We may therefore with confidence identify him with the John Mark 
of whom we read in Acts (xii. 12). It can hardly be doubted that 
this is the same Mark who was with St. Peter. 

Mark was the son of a woman named Mary, who lived in 
Jerusalem, and whose house was a meeting-place for the brethren. 
Like his cousin Barnabas, he was probably a Levite. St. Peter was 
well acquainted with Mark’s mother, for it was to her house that he 
turned his steps on his deliverance from prison. He knew Mark, 
therefore, before St. Paul did; and when he calls him his son, he 
may mean that he induced Mark to accept baptism, or at any rate 
was instrumental in bringing him to Christ. But the term may 
denote nothing more than close and affectionate familiarity. 

Barnabas and Saul took John Mark with them on what is 
known as the First Mission Journey (Acts xii. 25), as_ their 
“‘ minister” (tanpérys, Acts xii 5. E has here eis dvaxoviay, 
evidently wishing to get rid of an ambiguous word). It is not 
quite clear what we are to understand by the word “ minister.” 
Sometimes, but rarely, it means “a minister of the word ” (so Luke 
i 2; 1 Cor. iv. 1; Acts xxvi. 16: in this last passage it is applied 
by Jesus to St. Paul), but more commonly it is used in the New 
Testament of menials or subordinate officers of an inferior class. 
Possibly Mark went as personal attendant on the apostles, as their 
courier or dragoman; but for this purpose they would naturally 
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select a fellow-believer who had a gift of exposition, and could help 
in other ways, besides ministering to their comfort, arranging routes, 
and managing business generally. With Barnabas and Saul, Mark 
traversed Cyprus—a country which may have been known to him, 
for it was the native land of Barnabas. But at Perga in Pamphylia 
‘“‘John departing from them returned to Jerusalem” (Acts xiii. 13). 
Paul resented his conduct, and when Barnabas proposed to take 
John Mark with them on their second journey (Acts xv. 37), 
objected so strongly that there was a sharp contention between him 
and Barnabas. Finally, the two great friends departed asunder, 
Paul taking for his companion the prophet Silas, while Barnabas 
went with Mark to Cyprus. 

Two questions suggest themselves here. The first is, What was 
the age of Mark at this time? A worthless tradition, which is 
directly contradicted by the Elder of Papias (Eus. 4. £. iii. 39. 15), 
represents him as having been one of the Seventy. Some com- 
mentators in recent times have identified him with the young man 
mentioned in his Gospel (Mark xiv. 51). This, again, is somewhat 
unsubstantial conjecture. But the word “ minister” seems to imply 
that he was a novice to mission work, and that he was a young man. 
Though he was cousin, not “sister's son,” of Barnabas, he may 
have been many years younger than that apostolic man. 

Again, why did he leave the apostles so abruptly? St. Luke 
makes no comment, and we are thrown back on hypothesis. Yet 
it is clear that the breach was not between Mark and Barnabas, but 
between Mark and Paul. Barnabas defended him with great 
warmth. The reason for Mark’s departure, therefore, can hardly 
have been that his courage failed, or that his health broke down, or 
that he proved incompetent for his office. But if these causes are 
inadequate, what can we suppose but that there was some difference 
of opinion between Paul and Mark which Paul regarded as un- 
fitting him for the purpose in hand, while Barnabas, who inclined 
to the party of Peter (Gal. ii. 13), did not. It is not easy to suppose 
that Barnabas, however strong his family affection may have been, 
would have selected again for his helpmate one who could not be 
trusted on an emergency. Nor would Mark himself have been 
willing to renew an adventure of which he knew that he was 
incapable. He ended by going with Barnabas to Cyprus, where 
possibly the dangers were less ; but he appears to have been quite 
willing to plunge into Asia Minor, though he must have heard all 
about the sufferings of the previous expedition. Nor is it easy 
to suppose that St. Paul would have still been embittered by a 
failure of courage of which Mark had so evidently repented. It 
seems far more likely that Mark had taken alarm at St. Paul’s 
views ; that during the interval, probably under the persuasion of 
a he had come to regard the difference as unimportant ; 
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and that St. Paul felt rightly, though with some sense of personal 
vexation, that, however slight the grounds of disagreement might 
look to others, they would prevent him from working successfully 
with one who was disposed to criticise and disapprove. Some 
slight confirmation of this view may be found in the fact that the 
companion chosen by St. Paul was Silas, a prophet, and in the 
previous connexion between Mark and St. Peter. Mark is not 
again mentioned in the Book of Acts. 

At a later date, when the apostle’s own views were much milder 
and more tolerant than they had been, we find Mark with St. Paul 
in Rome (Col. iv. 10), and contemplating a journey to Colossae. 
Possibly he was not personally known to the Colossians, for the 
apostle adds, “if he come unto you, receive him.” It may be that 
St. Paul is here giving Mark an introduction, but we should hardly 
be justified in pressing this sense upon the words. At a later 
date (2 Tim. iv. 11) Mark was somewhere in Asia Minor, and 
Timothy is desired to bring him to Rome; for, says the apostle, 
‘he is useful to me for ministry” (edxpyoros eis Staxoviay), And in 
the Epistle to Philemon (24) we find him in Rome with Epaphras, 
Aristarchus, Demas, and Lucas, the fellow-labourers of St. Paul. 
But we do not know when or how St. Mark first set foot m the 
capital. 

Ancient tradition connected St. Mark very closely with St. Peter. 
Papias stated, on the authority of the Elder (Eus. 7. £. iii. 39. 15), 
that Mark had never been a follower of the Lord Himself, but had 
served Peter as interpreter, and that his Gospel represents the 
occasional discourses of St. Peter, which Mark reproduced accurately 
from memory. The Elder, as reported by Papias, does not actually 
mention Rome, and does not say expressly that the Gospel was 
composed after Peter’s death, though this is probably implied in 
his statement that Mark wrote from memory. 

Irenaeus, after telling us (iil. 1. 1) that Matthew wrote while 
Peter and Paul were preaching the gospel in Rome and founding 
the Church, proceeds, “ After their death (é£odov) Mark also, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing the 
substance of Peter’s preaching.” Clement of Alexandria (in Eus. 
H, E. ii. 15) affirms that Mark wrote his Gospel to satisfy the 
importunities of the brethren, and without the apostle’s knowledge, . 
before the death of Peter, and submitted it when complete to the 
apostle’s judgment. Origen (Lomm. vol. ili. p. 1; Eus. A. £. vi. 
25. 5) says that Mark wrote as Peter dictated to him (ds Ilérpos 
Spyyjoaro airg). These four accounts, while they differ in details 
and may be independent, agree in bringing Mark into close per- 
sonal relations with Peter. Not one of them says in so many 
words that his Gospel was written in Rome, but the language of 
Irenaeus seems clearly to imply this, and it was probably the belief 
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of the other three also. Clement certainly thought that the First 
Epistle of Peter was written from Rome. 

Tradition also taught that, after publishing his Gospel, Mark 
went to Egypt, there preached the faith, and became first Bishop 
of Alexandria (Eus. & £. ii. 16. 1; Epiph. Haer, li. 6 ; Jerome, 
de Vir. Ill. 8). Here in later days his tomb was shown in the 
great church of Baucalis, which stood near the harbour. There 
was, however, an ancient opinion, which has been preserved in the 
heterodox Clementine Homilies (i. 8), that the Church of Egypt 
owed its origin to Barnabas, not to Mark. 

The Silvanus of Peter has been generally identified with the 
Silas of Acts, the Silvanus of the Pauline Epistles. Like St. Paul, 
he was a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 37, 38). A foreign burgess 
would have a Roman name borrowed from the personage from 
whom he or his ancestor had received the franchise. Silvanus is 
a well-known cognomen borne by many distinguished families, the 
Ceionii, Granii, Pomponii, and others. See Hoole, Zhe Classical 
Element in the N.T., p. 61. 

In Orelli there is a long inscription (No. 750) in honour of Ti. 
Plautius Silvanus Aelianus, who was consul suffect in A.D. 45. He 
was a meritorious officer, who stood high in the favour of Ves- 
pasian, and had been proconsul of Asia, as Wilmanns thinks, just 
before or just after Silanus, who held the same office in a.D. 54. 
M. Plautius Silvanus (Orelli, No. 622) was consul in B.c. 2, and re- 
ceived the triumphal ornaments for service in Illyricum. L. Flavius 
Silvanus (Wilmanns, Juscriptiones Latinae, No. 28 5) was consul in 
A.D. 81. 

The name Silvanus was also borne by persons of lower station, 
freedmen or dependants of the great houses. Thus (Orelli, No. 695) 
we find a funeral inscription to Silvania Maria, which is dated 
duobus Geminis ; this, according to Tertullian, was the year of our 
Lord’s crucifixion. Another epitaph (C. Z L. vol. vi. No. 4073) in 
the columbarium of the servants of Livia Augusta runs thus: 


M. Livivs. SILVANVS. DECvR. THYMELE. SILVANI. 


This Silvanus was decurion, or head, of one of the numerous 
bodies of officials or servants in the Imperial household. ‘Thy- 
mele was probably his wife. Again (sb:d. No. 4316) we read: 
A. SILVANIO. 

The name Silvanus or Silvanius was not uncommonly borne by 
persons of the same class to which we may suppose the companion 
of the apostles to have belonged ; and from the name Maria, which 
in one instance we find associated with it, we many infer that son: e 
of them were of Jewish parentage. It is particular'y intcresting to 
find a Silvanus actually employed in the family of the Cae:ars. 
Here we may possibly discern one of the little links by which 
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Christianity attached itself from the very first to the Imperial court, 
Our Silvanus had certainly namesakes, possibly relatives, among 
that vast body of servants, clerks, readers, physicians, librarians, 
civil and domestic officials, who surrounded the emperor and 
served him in all sorts of capacities, from that of cook to some- 
thing very like what we should call a Secretary of State. And it is 
in no way surprising to find him in Rome. 

There can be little doubt that the Silas of Acts is the Silvanus 
of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles, but the relation between his 
two names is not quite clear. The vulgar abbreviation of Silvanus 
would naturally be S:ABas or SiAovds. Hence it has been main- 
tained that the real name of this apostolic man was the Aramaic 
Sili, which by the addition of a common Greek termination be- 
comes Silas ; and that Silvanus is not a lengthened form of Silas, but 
a Gentile by-name adopted merely because it was similar in sound 
to the original (compare Joshua, Jason. See Zahn, Linlettung, i. 
p. 23; Deissmann, Bidelstudien, p. 184). If this view is correct, 
the name of Silvanus ceases to have any particular meaning. But 
Zahn does not quite solve the problem. If Silvanus is equivalent 
to Silvas, not to Silas, why, we may ask, did Silas call himself 
Silvanus and not rather Silanus? The same difficulty recurs in 
either case. Again, though Silvas is actually used for Silvanus 
(Zahn cites a PAaovtos ABGs from Josephus, Be//. Jud. vii. 8. 1), 
it is not safe to assert that the same rule was always observed. In 
these vulgar abbreviations the final -as represents a large variety of 
terminations; thus we have Hermas for Hermogenes, Epaphras for 
Epaphroditus, Nymphas for Nymphodorus, and so on. Popular 
usage follows very loose rules, as we know from the analogy of 
English pet names. Finally, there is the probability that Silas and 
Silvanus only accidentally resemble one another, that the first was 
the name given to the man by his Hebrew parents, the second his 
name as a Roman burgess and client of a noble Roman house. 
We are left to make the same choice of alternatives in the case of 
a more famous pair of names, Saul and Paul. 

It is probable then that Silvanus or one of his ancestors had 
been manumitted by one or other of the Roman Silvani. He 
appears first as one of the leading men among the brethren at 
Jerusalem, and was one of the delegates appointed to carry to 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia the Decree of the Council. He must, 
therefore, have been heartily in accord with the substance of the 
Decree. He was a prophet, meeting St. Paul on this side, and at 
Antioch he exhorted the brethren, probably the Gentile brethren, 
with many words and confirmed them. From Antioch he appears 
to have returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 34 is to be omitted), but 
shortly afterwards he was chosen by St. Paul to accompany him on 
his Second Mission Journey. We hear of him for the last time in 
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the Book of Acts at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5 ; compare 2 Cor. i. 19), 
where again, as at Antioch, he appears as a preacher. Silvanus 
also, like Mark, dwelt at first in Jerusalem, and must have been 
well known to St. Peter before he became acquainted with St. Paul. 

This account of Mark and Silvanus enables us to fix with cer- 
tainty a prior limit of date for the First Epistle of St. Peter. Mark 
was probably a novice when first we read of him, and attended 
St. Paul on the First Journey. Silvanus went with the apostle on 
the Second. Hence 1 Peter cannot possibly have been written 
before the end of the Second Journey. The date of the apostle’s 
fourth visit to Jerusalem, with which this journey terminated (Acts 
Xviil. 22), is very variously computed from A.D. 49 (Bengel) or A.D. 
51 (Schrader) or a.D. 52 (Turner) to A.D. 56 (Eichhorn and Ideler). 
The date most in favour is A.D. 54. (See the table in Farrar’s Lee of 
St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 624.) But all calculations of time for the Book 
of Acts are inferential, and this is probably some few years too late. 

As to the posterior limit of date, there is not the same certainty. 
Reasons have been assigned in a previous section for believing that 
the Epistle was written before the outbreak of the Neronian per- 
secution in A.D. 64, but many eminent authorities dispute this 
conclusion. 

Are there any other considerations that will enable us to come 
to a more definite result ? 

It has been thought that Mark and Silvanus could not possibly 
have been in Rome, and in attendance on St. Peter, till after the 
death of St. Paul. But, in the first place, there is no reason for 
supposing that St. Peter outlived St. Paul by any considerable 
length of time. Dionysius of Corinth, our earliest authority (Jerome, 
de Vir. Ill. 27, places him under M. Aurelius and Commodus), 
says that the apostles perished “about the same time” (xara roy 
avrov xatpov, Eus. 1. £. it. 25. 8; Routh, vol. i. p. 180); and the 
natural inference from these words is, that though the apostles may 
not have ended their lives on the same day, their deaths were not 
far separated. But it is surely incredible that, if the Neronian per- 
secution were actually raging at the time, and St. Paul himself had 
been slain with the sword not long before, the language of St. Peter’s 
Epistle should be what it is. 

Nor can it reasonably be supposed that Mark and Silvanus were 
adherents of St. Paul in such a sense that they could not at any 
time have written and carried a letter for St. Peter, and joined him 
in sending a greeting to the Asiatic Churches. On the contrary, the 
difficulty is to understand how either Mark or Silvanus can ever 
have been thoroughgoing advocates of the distinctively Pauline 
teaching. Let it be remembered that Mark parted from St. Paul 
under painful circumstances at the very outset of the First Journey, 
and that Silas was the chosen advocate of the Jerusalem Decree. 
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The natural inference from such facts as we have is that, till the 
dispute about the law which St. Paul presses so vehemently in 
Galatians and Romans had died down, neither Mark nor Silvanus 
can have been in quite unclouded relations with the outspoken 
champion of Faith against Works. 

There are long blank spaces to be filled up in the history of 
both men. What was Mark doing after he went with Barnabas to 
Cyprus, during St. Paul’s Second and Third Journeys, or during the 
imprisonment at Caesarea? Even after this date we catch but a 
few flying glimpses of him; and of Silvanus we know absolutely 
nothing from the time of his arrival in Corinth. 

Thus we are driven back upon the question of the literary inter- 
dependence of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles. According to most 
scholars, the Petrine Epistle is later than Romans (A.D. 58) or 
Ephesians (A.D. 63). In the view of others it is later than any of 
the Pauline Epistles; indeed it has been supposed to borrow from 
almost every book in the New Testament. 

The evidence, both linguistic and doctrinal, has been considered 
in previous sections, and it does not appear to point to any definite 
conclusion. 

Mark and Silvanus may very well have been together in Rome 
at any time after the Second Mission Journey. But at what 
ae oe we suppose St. Peter to have been in the city with 

em 

This is a question which cannot be answered with certainty. 
Lipsius maintained that St. Peter never visited Rome at all. Of 
late it has been generally allowed that the evidence on the other 
side is too strong to be rejected. But the tendency is to place St. 
Peter’s arrival in the capital as late as possible, towards the end of 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment, at the end of a.p. 63 (Dr. Chase) or 
in the beginning of a.p. 64 (Bishop Lightfoot). 

Both these dates rest upon the assumption that, if St. Peter had 
visited Rome at any earlier time, the fact must have been mentioned 
in the Book of Acts or in the Pauline Epistles. But it can hardly 
be said that the silence of either of these authorities amounts to 
negative proof. In Acts, St. Peter disappears from the scene alto- 
gether after the Council of Jerusalem. St. Luke must have known 
much about the apostle’s later movements, but for some reason or 
another he did not see fit to say a single word upon the subject. 
The silence of St. Paul affords an extremely difficult problem. St. 
Peter had certainly visited Antioch, but St. Paul only mentions the 
fact incidentally, and with a polemical object. Dr. Harnack thinks 
it highly probable (Chronologie, p. 244, note) that he had also been 
in Corinth ; but we cannot gather this with certainty from the words 
of St. Paul. He may have preached in Galatia also; but this again 
we can only suspect. As to the origin of the Church in Rome we 
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are left to grope in the dark; but questions arise to which we must 
not too readily assume an answer. 

A Church had been founded there many years before (Rom. xv. 
22), not by St. Paul, and had attained some considerable dimen- 
sions. Whom would these believers be so anxious to see as Peter, 
whose name must have been familiar to them from the day of their 
conversion? Who was that “other man” upon whose foundation 
the Roman Church was built? (Rom. xv. 20). Why, again, does St. 
Paul, writing to a Church that he had never seen, enter so fully and 
controversially into questions which had probably never been heard 
of in Rome? for the Jews of Rome, when he came there as a prisoner 
five or six years later, knew “no harm” about him (Acts xxviii. 21) ; 
and, though these Jews were not Christians, they could hardly have 
spoken thus, if the Pauline view of Law had been debated among 
their compatriots in the city. Or what was that spiritual gift which 
St. Paul desired to impart at Rome (Rom. 1. 11), if not prophecy, 
the essential mark of difference between Pauline and Petrine Chris- 
tianity? The Epistle to the Romans is, in fact, an Apologia, and 
seems to imply the pre-existence of that form of doctrine which we 
find in the First Epistle of St. Peter. And this mode of opinion 
continued to be actively taught in Rome during St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment, as we may gather from Philippians (i. 15-18). Pro- 
fessor Harnack thinks it not impossible that St. Peter may have 
paid a visit to Rome even under the reign of Claudius, that is to 
say, before a.D. 54 (Chronologie, p. 244, note); and certainly this 
opinion is not untenable. 

In any case, if we place the end of Acts and of the first im- 
prisonment of St. Paul in a.p. 58,—the opinion of Eusebius, which 
has of late received the powerful support of Blass and Harnack,— 
there is a space of some six years before the outbreak of the Neronian 
persecution, in A.D. 64, during which we know nothing of Mark and 
Silvanus, and very little of St. Paul. There is no reason against our 
assigning the First Epistle of St. Peter to this interval of time. If 
the Epistle does after all, as many think, display an acquaintance 
with Romans and Ephesians, the fact would be thus accounted for. 
If Mark made his first acquaintance with Asia Minor immediately 
after the date of Colossians, we should be able to explain how he 
comes to be mentioned. ‘Time would be allowed for the growth of 
the numerous Christian communities implied in the address of the 
Epistle, and also for the wakening of hostility among the Gentiles, 
who, though not yet quite prepared for measures of bloody repres- 
sion, were evidently fast moving in that direction. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems the most likely supposition 
that the First Epistle of St. Peter was written between A.D. 58 and 
A.D. 64. 


NOTES ON THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The Title. In the oldest MSS. the Epistle is headed Ilérpov a: (B), 
or Iérpouv érurroAy a (8 AC). In Greek cursives we find Iérpov 
KaBoAun mpwtryn erirroAy (or éeraroAy) TpwTy): Tov adyiov drooTéXov 
Ilérpov érucroAyH &: L has émioroAn xadoAuyn a& Tod dylov kat 
mwavevpypov dzroordAov Iérpov. The Codex Amiatinus gives epistula 
Petri prima; the Codex Fuldensis, Fetri epistula ad gentes, so 
Junilius and Cassiodorus (in Westcott, Canon, Appendix D); 
Tertullian, Scorpiace 12, quotes the Epistle as Petri ad Ponticos. 

I. 1, 2. Zhe Address. The ordinary type of the address of 
a Greek letter is that found in Acts xxili. 26, KAavdios Avoias 
7@ KparioTw wyeudve Byruce xaipev: cf. 1 Macc. x. 18, 25, xi. 30, 
xit. 6. Xaipew was felt to be objectionable by some of the religious 
heathen ; thus the author of the third Platonic Epistle prefers ¢ 
wpdérrev, on the ground that joy or pleasure befits neither man nor 
God. But the old heathen formula was at first used even in 
apostolic letters. We have an instance in the address of the letter 
which enclosed the Decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. 23), and another in that of the Epistle of St. James. 

To the name of the writer is naturally added his title. In 2 and 
3 John we find simply 6 rpeoBvrepos: in James, "IdxwBos cod xat 
Kupiov ‘Inycotd Xpicrod SotAos: in 1 Peter, Mérpos dardoroXos "Inood 
Xpicrod: in 2 Peter, Siuwv Uérpos SotAos xat dadorodos “Incod 
Xpwrrotd: in Jude, "Incot Xpicrod SodAos ddeAgpds 82 *IaxwBov. The 
usage of St. Paul varies. In 1 and 2 Thessalonians the names only 
are given; in the polemical Epistles, Romans and Galatians, he 
defends and explains his right to the title of apostle; in 1 and 
2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, 2 Timothy the words 6a 
OeAyjaros Meod are added with the same purpose; in 1 Tim. we 
have xar’ ériraynv @eod added ; in Philippians he calls himself dotAos 
Xpiarod “Ingod (like James, Jude); in Titus, Romans, both dodAos 
and dazéoroXos (like 2 Peter); in the pathetic Epistle to Philemon 
the phrase he selects is Séapos “Inoot Xpicrod. 

The name of the addressees is sometimes given quite simply, as 
by James, by St. Paul in Philemon, Galatians ; but generally a few 
words descriptive of their Christian character are added, and these 
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are often very significant of the leading thoughts in the writer’s 
mind (woperidnpoe in 1 Pet.; KAyroi dyvoe in Rom., 1 Cor.; dyroe 
cat moro in Col. ; dyad, ddn@ea, 2 and 3 John). 

The heathen yaipewv becomes the Christian xépis. To this is 
naturally added the Jewish Peace (1 and 2 Pet., 2 John, all the 
Pauline Epistles), and often Mercy (2 John, 1 and 2 Tim., Tit.), or 
Love (Jude has mercy, peace, and love). 

We are not to suppose that St. Paul set the pattern for all these 
addresses; this is extremely improbable. No one man creates 
epistolary forms. 

Ignatius still uses the old heathen yxalpev, except in Philad. ; 
and Barnabas begins his Epistle with yaipere. | 

Métpos. The apostle’s name was Simon (properly Simeon). 
Our Lord gave him the surname of Cephas (John 1. 42), which 
signifies a rock or a stone. What our Lord meant was no doubt 
‘rock ” not stone, firmness not mere hardness (Matt. xvi. 18); but 
the Greek noun zrérpa is feminine, and when used as the name for 
a man necessarily takes the shape of Dlérpos. Our Lord always 
addresses the apostle as Simon except Luke xxii. 34, where Peter 
seems to be used with reference to the meaning of the name (in 
ver. 31 we find “Simon, Simon”; in Matt. xvi. 18, again, Peter is 
an appellative, not the mere name). The apostle is called Simon 
(Symeon) also by his brother apostle St. James, Acts xv. 14, and 
by Mark and Luke before the Mission of the Twelve. John calls 
him indifferently Simon Peter or Peter. Simon Peter is found 
also Matt. xvi. 16; Luke v. 8; 2 Pet. i. 1; “Simon who is called 
Peter” occurs in Matt. iv. 18, x. 2, and four times in Acts (x. 5, 
18, 32, xi. 13); all these last occur in the story of Cornelius; 
possibly in his Hebrew original St. Luke found the name Simon 
and added the other words. Even in the Gospels, Peter is the 
name generally used, and in Acts it is employed throughout with 
the few exceptions that have been noted. St. Paul generally speaks 
of “ Cephas,” 1 Cor. 1. 12, ili, 22, ix. 5, xv. 5; Gal. 1, 18, 11.9, 11, 14 
(though he uses Peter in ii. 7, 8), and we may infer that this title 
was current in the Church of Jerusalem where St. Paul first met the 
apostle. Some have supposed that St. Paul uses Cephas with a 
polemical intention, to remind his readers of the compact referred 
to Gal. ii. 9; but probably it was his habit. The older Syriac 
versions of the New Testament, the Curetonian (with the recently 
discovered Sinaitic of the Gospels) and the Peshito, render Peter 
sometimes Kepha, sometimes Simon Kepha, and sometimes Simon. 
Peter is found Actsi. 13; 1 Pet.i.1. Evidently Simon and Kepha 
were the common usage in the second century in the Aramaic 
countries. Elsewhere Simon went rapidly out of use, and Cephas 
was preserved only by the same archaeological interest which clung 
to Zaltha cumi, as the exact words used by our Lord. See Hort; 
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Zahn, Einlettung, i. 21, ii. 60; Chase on “Peter” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iii. p. 756; Plummer on Luke vi. 14. 

€xdextots tapemdhpots Stacmopas. ‘To the elect sojourners of 
the Dispersion”: the omission of the article appears here to have no 
significance. See Introduction, § 3. There is no verb to govern the 
dative, cf. Rom. i. 7; 2 John 1-3. It is better to take éxAexrots as 
an adjective, though the R.V. appears to render it as a substantive. 
Those to whom the apostle writes are chosen by God, elect (yévos 
éxXexrov, il. 9, from Isa. xlili, 20). St. Peter does not use the 
Pauline «Ayroi, nor does he expressly distinguish xaAcivy from 
éxAdyerOar. Election does not carry with it the final salvation of 
the individual (iv. 15-19). God must guard them (i. 5); but, if 
they resist the devil and remain solid in the faith, He will make 
them perfect and establish them (v. 9 sqq.). There has been no 
change in the counsels of God. Israel has not been rejected. The 
Church is still the Church of old; but the vision of the prophets has 
been realised, and whosoever will may enter in. 

Elect, in fact, means simply Christian, What the apostle is 
thinking of is corporate citizenship among the elect people; the 
individual elements of the new life are faith and obedience. 

In St. Matthew (xxii.) all are “ called,” but many do not accept 
the invitation ; some accept, but have no wedding garment ; many 
are called, but few are elect (cf. Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31; Mark xiii 
20, 22, 27; Luke xviii. 7). John does not use xaAeiy in this sense, 
nor xAnrds, nor éxAextds in his Gospel, but in the Apoc. xvii. 14 we 
have xAyroi cat éxAexrot kai muoroé as different names for the same 
thing. In the Synoptical Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the 
Apoc. elect denotes personal, not corporate election. It is true, as 
Dr. Hort remarks, that “the preliminary election to membership of 
an elect race does not exclude individual election,” and we cannot 
reconstruct St. Peter’s theology with precision from two short 
Epistles. Nevertheless, so far as he has explained himself, he 
appears to mean that the individual is called into the elect society. 
Certainly he attaches more value to the corporate life, as regards 
both growth in knowledge or faith and the efficiency of sacraments 
(cwle Barriopa, iii. 21), than St. Paul does. 

The word zapeidnpos occurs twice in the LXX. Gen. xxiii. 4, 
mdpouxos kai maperidnpos éyd elute pe tudv: Ps. xxxviii. (xxxix.) 13, 
Oru mdpotxos eyo elys ev TH yp Kat maperidnpos KaOws wayres o 
mwarépes pov. These two passages were before St. Peter’s mind both 
here and 1.17, 11.11. In the former, Abraham speaks of himself to 
the sons of Heth as a stranger and sojourner among them ; in the 
latter, the same figure is used of man who has on earth no abiding 
city, like the patriarch who sojourned in the land of promise as in 
a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles (Heb. xi. 9). He is an 
exile from heaven, his true home. We must not take the word 
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here in its secular political sense, though this would be very applica 
able to the Jews of the Diaspora, who were exiles from Jerusalem, 
dwellers in a foreign land. For an instance of this use see Justin, 
Apol. 67 (Otto, p. 188), rots maperionpows over gévois, Of strangers 
who are stopping in a town but do not possess a permanent 
domicile there, and examples from the ees are given by Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, p. 146, Eng. trans. p. 14 

The Christian is chosen and called be God (the choosing pre- 
cedes the calling) to leave his earthly fathers home. The call 
makes him a pilgrim; henceforth he journeys by slow stages, 
through many dangers, towards the far-off promised rest. The 
pilgrim is sustained by faith in the unseen, by hope, godly fear, and 
the love of Christ; he is always a babe (ii. 7); he tastes of joy, 
but only as the wanderer drinks of the brook by the way. It is 
the same conception of the Christian life that we find in Hebrews. 

In this tone of hope deferred we may find a characteristic note. 
St. Peter had walked with the Lord on earth in close personal 
union, and must have felt the Ascension as a bereavement. St. 
Paul had never known the Lord in the flesh, but after the Ascension 
had been delivered by a vision from bitter spiritual struggles. To 
him naturally the sense of joy and freedom, of being here and now 
actually in the Kingdom, was far more than to St. Peter. 

On the Diaspora and the local names, see Introduction, §8. In 
the address of the Epistle of St. James the Diaspora seems to 
include Christian Jews only. Here it embraces alike Gentiles or 
Jews. There is no difference at all ; all titles and prerogatives pass 
on from the Church of the fathers to the Church of Christ. There 
has been evolution, but no breach of continuity. 

Kata mpdyvwow ... Ingo’ Xprorod. The three clauses are strictly 
co-ordinate in the construction, but the order of the whole sentence 
is loose, and the precise connexion of these words has been 
disputed. 

The general and preferable arrangement is to take them with 
éxAextrots—“ Elect according to foreknowledge,” etc.; this gives 
perfectly good sense; the only difficulty is that we should have 
expected éxAexrots to be placed after BiOvvias. The Greek com- 
mentators Cyril, Theophylact, and Oecumenius take them with 
améaToXos. ‘This increases the difficulty arising out of the order of 
the words, and is open to a further objection, that, whereas St. 
Paul feels it necessary to justify his claim to the title of apostle, no 
such necessity would be felt by St. Peter. Hence we should not 
suffer ourselves to be influenced by the supposed analogy of the 
Pauline addresses. 

The three clauses give the three Names and three functions of 
the Trinity (the arrangement of the Names is not significant). Kara 
apéyvwow: the Father (Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, i 3; 
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our Father, i. 17) has the attribute of foreknowledge; on this 
election depends. Foreknowledge includes foreordaining (i. 20, 
ii. 8), but St. Peter does not use the words zpoopi{ew or mpddecrs. 
He speaks quite simply as a devout Jew, and the metaphysical 
difficulty does not affect him at all. The problem of predestination 
is suggested in St. John’s Gospel and discussed by St. Paul; in 
both cases it arises out of the rejection of the gospel by the mass 
of the Jews. It may be that St. Peter had had good success among 
his countrymen, or that he wrote before it became evident that as a 
nation they would prove refractory. See note on ii. 8. 

éy dy:aope Mvedparos. ‘In (or by) sanctification of the Spirit.” 
Compare 2 Thess. il. 13, dre etAeto tpas 6 eds dx’ dpyns eis cwrnpiav 
év dytaon@ Uvevparos xai miore: dAnOeias. It has been supposed, 
without reason, that St. Paul means “sanctification of your spirit.” 
In any case the collocation of the three Names, Father, Spirit, 
Jesus Christ, shows that this cannot be the meaning here. Further, 
St. Peter does not use wvetpa in the sense of the spiritual faculty of 
man, as distinct from his reason or emotions. See Introduction, 
p. 40, and note on iil. 4. 

Foreknowledge is the condition, Sanctification is the atmo- 
sphere, or perhaps rather the instrument, of the elect life. We may 
translate éy either “ in” or “by means of”; the latter, Hebraistic, 
use of the preposition is very common in the New Testament. See 
Blass, p. 130. Holiness is the attribute of God in whom is no 
stain of evil, either in thought or in deed: the Spirit, by the act of 
sanctification or hallowing, imparts this divine attribute to the 
Christian society, consecrating it, setting it apart, calling it out of 
the world, devoting it to God, and furnishing it with divine gifts 
and powers. | 

Sanctification leads to, results in (els) obedience, and sprinkling 
with the blood of Jesus Christ. 

Obedience is obedience to the law of God, faithful service, 
righteousness, by virtue of which men are just. In the address 
of Romans (i. 5), St. Paul speaks of traxoy wiorews, but in quite a 
different sense. What is meant there is “obedience to faith,” 
acceptance of the gospel of Free Grace (cf. Rom. xvi. 26). 

pavriopdv. “ Sprinkling” is a sacrificial word, and, as the result 
of Sanctification and Obedience, can here mean nothing but the 
means by which we are brought into real spiritual conformity to - 
the Death of Christ ; it conveys to the believer those divine gifts 
which are the fruit of that Death. What this conformity and these 
gifts were in the mind of St. Peter we shall gather from later 
passages. 

payriew occurs Heb. ix. 13, 19, 21, x. 223 pavriopds, Heb. 
xl. 24. It is by “sprinkling” that the merits of Christ’s Death 
are transferred to the “brother.” The idea is foreign to St. Paul, 
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but recurs in Barnabas Vill., ot payrilovres mraides ot evayyehicapevor 
Hpey Ty aper TOV dpapriav Kai Tov ayvopov THs Kapdtas—the 
maides, it is added, are the twelve apostles. 

St. Peter is here alluding to some passage or passages of the Old 
Testament, but to which ? 

Dr. Hort insists that the reference must be to a passage in 
which the sprinkling of Zersons with blood is combined with the 
distinct mention of obedience. The only passage which fulfils 
these conditions is “the sprinkling which formed the ratification of 
the covenant between Jehovah and His people through the media- 
tor Moses, as described in Ex. xxiv. 3-8.” This, however, is too 
logical.. A reference to the passages in Hebrews will show that 
many different sprinklings were in the mind of the writer of that 
Epistle, and the same is no doubt the case with St. Peter. If we 
consider the use which our author makes of Isa. lili. we may even 
find here an allusion also to Isa. lil, 15, where Aquila and Theodo- 
tion have “sprinkle many nations” (favre). See Cheyne’s note 
on this passage. 

The obedient are “ sprinkled with the Blood of Jesus Christ.” 
If we are to lay stress upon the order of words, “ sprinkling ” cannot 
here mean Forgiveness or Reconciliation, which is the effect of the 
Blood in Rom. v. 8-10. Here the “sprinkling,” following obedi- 
ence, seems to impart the spirit of readiness, not so much to do 
God’s will as to suffer for Christ’s sake. This is the highest stage 
in the progress of the Christian life on earth. 

Throughout this Epistle the writer dwells so constantly upon the 
sacrifice of the Cross that the Blood of Christ can mean nothing 
else than His Death and Passion. Bishop Westcott will not allow 
this (Zhe Gospel of Creation: Additional notes on 1 John i. 7 and 
on Heb. ix. 12). “The Blood (Hebrews, p. 294) represents the 
energy of the physical earthly life as it is. . . . The Blood poured 
out is the energy of present human life made available for others.” 
Death (p. 298) ‘‘was the condition under the actual circumstances 
of fallen man, whereby alone the life of the Son of Man could be 
made available for the race . . . Thus Blood and Death correspond 
generally with the two sides of Christ’s work, the fulfilment of the 
destiny of man as created, and the fulfilment of this destiny though 
man has fallen. The first would have been necessary even though 
sin had not interrupted the due course of man’s progress and 
relation to God.” 

The question whether the Incarnation was contingent or neces- 
sary was first expressly raised in the twelfth century by Ruprecht of 
Deutz (see R. L. Ottley, /ncarnaton, lil. p. 202; Dorner, il. 1. 322, 
366), but it does not arise here. Nor will any ‘Christian deny that 
Christ gives Life, or that the Life is intimately connected with His 
human and divine personality. The points which arise from the 
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text of x Peter are: (1) what is the meaning of the words “the 
Blood of Jesus Christ”; and (2) whether the apostle finds any 
distinct value in the Passion, considered as Death and not as Life. 

(1) Much importance has of late been attached to Gen. ix. 4, 5, 
Deut. xii. 23, where the blood is regarded as the seat or ground of 
animal life in man or in the brutes, and on that account might not 
be drunk. The reason of this prohibition may have been that the 
nature of the brute was supposed to pass into him who drank its 
blood, or rather that blood was the favourite beverage of demons 
and false gods (Ps. xvi. 4, see Dr. Cheyne’s note; the “hard gods” 
of the Greeks were blood-drinkers, Aesch. Choeph. 577, “Epwis 
« « « Gxparoy alua wieras), Demons and ghosts were supposed to 
derive physical vigour from the blood which they lapped (Hom. Od. 
xi, 36, 95, 152, 131). 

Whether in ancient Hebrew belief the blood-soul possessed 
moral and intellectual as well as merely physical faculties, it would 
be hard to say. The prohibition of the drinking of blood seems to 
imply a purely physical conception. But it comes from a time 
when the immortality of the soul was not clearly believed, and 
psychology did not exist. Dr. Liddon remarks (Zpistle to the 
Romans, p. 76) that in Scripture, though blood and soul are com- 
bined, blood and spirit never are. Indeed, the blood-soul is hardly 
compatible with the image and likeness of God (Gen. i. 26), or with 
the breath of God which makes the soul live (Gen. ii. 7). In early 
Greek psychology Empedocles invested the Homeric blood-soul 
with the power of thought (alfua yap dvOpdros mwepixdpdiov éore 
vonpa, in Stob. Zcl. Phys. i. 1026; see Ritter and Preller, § 177); 
but this fancy, though it was not forgotten (Arist. de Anima, 2; 
Bekker, p. 4054; Cic. Zusc. Quaest.i.g.193 Virg. Georg. ii. 484), did 
not find favour with philosophers or with religious men. Strangely 
enough it was adopted by the materialist Tertullian (de Anima, 15; 
see Oehler’s note). But it was not seriously taken by the heathen 
world, nor is it of any moment except for the archaeology of the 
Bible. By the Rabbis the blood-soul, the Nephesh, was dis- 
tinguished from Ruach and Neshamah as odp§, yxy, mvedpa 
are distinguished by Philo (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii, 
58 sqq. ; and Siegfried, Phz/o, p. 240). 

The Blood then appears to signify the Life only, or mainly, in a 
peculiar and limited sense. But the common phrase the blood of 
Abel, of Naboth, of the saints, unquestionably denotes the death of 
the persons indicated. 

In the New Testament, if we take Apoc. v. 9, éoddayns xal 
Tyopacas TH Oe ev tO aipari cov: Acts xx. 28, rv éxxAnoiav rod 
Kupiov (@eod) Hv wepteromoato 8a tov aiparos rot idiov: Col. i. 20, 
elpyvoroijoas 61a Tod alparos Tod oravpov aitrov: or Rom. v. 8-10, 
where Xpioros dwéGavey answers to dixawFqvat év TG alpare atrod, or 
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Kataddaynvat 81a rod Oavarov atrod, while 7 wi atrod corresponds to 
cwjva. ard THs Spyys, it seems evident that where Ransom, Pur- 
chase, or Reconciliation are in question, the Blocd of Christ means 
His Passion. In other connexions than that of the Atonement 
there can be no doubt that afua means death and not life. See 
Matt. xxvii. 24, 25; Acts v. 28 (where the Blood of Christ is 
spoken of by Pilate or the Jews); Matt. xxiii. 35 ; Luke xi. 51; 
Acts xviii. 6, xx. 26; Apoc. vi. 10. 

As regards the Eucharist, Christ’s Blood is called the Blood of 
the New Covenant, Luke xxii, 20; 1 Cor. xi. 25, 26; and here 
again the phrase is explained of the Death by St. Paul and in 
Heb. ix. 16, 17. 

One aspect of the Eucharist is that of a feast upon a Sacrifice 
(John vi., probably ; 1 Cor. v. 7, x. 20, 21; Heb. xiii, 10). Here 
Christ becomes our Food, filling us with new life, and for this 
purpose commands us to do what the old worshippers were forbidden 
to do. Here not the Blood alone, but the Body and the Blood, are 
a symbol of life, in so far as they are a symbol of the Incarnation. 
Yet the two are separate as in Death ; the remembrance of a Death, 
and of a particular kind of violent Death, is forced upon us as of 
primary significance. The Death is more than an accident of 
Christ’s Humanity ; it makes the Christian life, let us not say 
available, but possible. 

(2) The material cause of Atonement under the law was the 
blood-soul: Lev. xvii. 11, ‘ For the life of the soul is in the blood ; 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make atonement for 
your soul; for it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason of 
the soul.” The blood-soul of the victim was destroyed in sacrifice. 
What made atonement for the worshipper was not the abiding life, 
but the innocent death and unmerited suffering of the victim. That 
the Blood of Christ was united to a perfect human and divine con- 
sciousness seems to make no difference as regards this particular 
point, though the fact vastly enhances the efficacy of the Cross in 
other respects. We can hardly understand 1 Peter without attri- 
buting to the author the belief that suffering is distinct from 
obedience, and that innocent, cheerful suffering has in itself a 
power for good, for ourselves and for others. In other words, that 
it is an expiation, and moves the mind both of God and of man. 
But this will appear more clearly as we come to the passages in 
question. 

These three clauses are expanded in the following verses 
(xpéyvwors, 3-12; dyvaopds, 13-17; and the ala Xpicrod, inter- 
woven with dyiacpés and taxon, 18-25). Indeed, the whole 
Epistle is a commentary upon them. It is exceedingly difficult to 
see any foundation for Dr. Harnack’s suspicion that the Address is 
a later addition to the Epistle. 
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xdpis. See i. 10, 13, it 10, iii 7, iv. 10, and Introduction, p. 39. 

eipfvy. For the use of this word in the address of a letter, see 
2 Esdr. iv. 17, xatl daréorerey 6 Bacirets mpds “Peode . . . elpyrnv. 
In the addresses of the letter of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, Dan. 
iii, 31, Vi. 25, we have elpyvy dpiv rAnOuvOein, The same verb is 
added in 2 Peter and Jude; in Clem. Rom. i. ; Polycarp, 1 ; Mart. 
Polyc. 1; Const. Apost. i. 1. The expression is borrowed from 
Daniel, but 1 Peter is probably the original of all the other uses. 

&. eddoyntés. The blessing of God immediately after the 
address appears to have been a regular formula in Jewish letters ; 
see Introduction, p. 16. There is therefore no sufficient reason for 
supposing that St. Peter is here imitating 2 Cor. or Eph. Dr. 
Hort notices that “thanksgiving (edvyapiord, in 2 Tim. xdpw byw) 
stands for blessing in the corresponding place of St. Paul’s other 
Epistles, except Gal. 1 Tim., Titus.” Similar blessings are found 
in the Old Testament, especially in the Psalms (Gen. ix. 26; Dan. 
iii, 28; Ps. lxvii. (Ixviii.) 20; cf. Luke i, 68). They are of essen- 
tially Hebraistic type; instances of their use in the temple worship 
are given in Lightfoot’s Horae Hebraicae on Matt. vi. 13, and they 
are yery common in Jewish prayer-books (see F. H. Chase, Zhe 
Lords Prayer in the Early Church). The form is rare in the 
liturgical portions of early Christian literature ; but see the Liturgies 
of Clement, St. James, and St. Chrysostom (Brightman, Liturgies 
Eastern and Western, pp. 19, 32, 34%). Dr. Hort observes that 
in the LXX. ebAoynrds is nearly always used of God, edAoynpévos 
nearly always of men, adding that the distinction exists only in 
the Greek Version, the same Hebrew word being found in all 
cases. EvAoyyrds means rather “worthy of blessing” than blessed, 
benedicendus rather than denedictus ; but the distinction is late and 
artificial, and has not been preserved in Latin or in any modern 
Western language. Indeed, what the Septuagint translators wanted 
to bring out, the difference between the natural excellence of God 
and the derived excellence of man, is hardly capable of expression 
in a single word. God is always blessed, because He is perfect, 
and all creation praises Him; if man were dumb, the stones would 
cry out. Man is only conditionally blessed, by God or by his 
fellow-men. But, as blessing is an act and as such contingent, we 
may raise the question whether blessedness is an attribute or an 
accident of the divine perfection, and upon this depends the 
further question whether we are here to supply éoviy or «ln. 

6 @eds cat warp. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. See 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31; Eph. i. 3; Rom. xv. 6. For the 
phrase God of Jesus, cf. Matt. xxvii 46; John xx. 17; Eph. i. 17; 
Heb. i. 9; Apoc. i. 6, iii. 2, 12. It will be observed that the 
phrase is found in the same Gospel in which we read “the Word 
was God.” It may be explained by reference to “the days of His 
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flesh,” Heb. v. 7 (where the writer is thinking of our Lord’s prayer to 
the Father in the Garden of Gethsemane ; see Westcott’s note there), 
but St. Peter does not feel it necessary to give any explanation. 

tod Kupiou *pav is a translation of the Aramaic Maran (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22) or Marana. The title is one of great interest and import- 
ance, but its history involves much difficulty. The xvpe by which 
the disciples addressed Christ in His lifetime appears generally to 
stand for Rabbi or Rabboni (the Ribbon of the Targums) ; these 
words actually occur in Matt. xxill. 8, xxvi. 25, 49; Mark x 51; 
John xx. 16. Rabbi (=my great one) does not mean teacher, 
though, as an expression of extraordinary respect, it was given to 
teachers of great eminence; but the evangelists use dudacxaXos as 
its equivalent (Luke six times renders it by érwrdrys, Matthew 
once by xayyyrijs, xxiil. 10). By what title the disciples generally 
spoke of Christ to other people, or to one another, is less clear; but 
if we compare Matt. xxi 3, 6 Kvpios atray ypeiay dye, with Matt. 
xxvi. 18, 6 dcddoxados Adya, this also may have been Rabbi. 
Dalman, however, thinks that Maran was used in these cases. Of 
the evangelists, Matthew never calls Jesus 6 Kvpws; Mark never, 
except in the disputed last verses, xvi. 19, 20; Luke eleven times 
(see Plummer, p. xxxi, and on v. 17); John five times, iv. 1, vi. 23, 
Xi. 2, XX. 20, Xxi. 12. 

Maran could hardly have come into general use after the Resur- 
rection, unless it had been employed on occasion before that date ; 
and in the Gospels we can distinguish several groups of instances 
where it is more likely to be the word represented by «vpuos than 
Rabbi. The first is to be found in what we may call the Hymns 
of the Nativity in St. Luke’s Gospel, i. 43, 7 pyryp Tov Kvupiou pov: 
ii. 11, gwryp Os éore Xpiords Kvpios, ‘The second is connected with 
the mission of John the Baptist: Matt. 1. 10; Mark i.2; Luke 
vii. 27, we read "Idov, éy® drooréAAw Tov ayyeAdv ov mpd Tpocwmov 
gov (Mal. iii. 1 has wpé rpoodzrov pov). The Lord, therefore, before 
whose face John the Baptist was sent, is identified with Christ, cf. 
Luke i. 76; and probably the words of Isaiah, “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” Matt. ii. 3; Mark i 3; Luke iii 4; John i. 23, 
are understood by the evangelists in the same sense. A third meets 
us in the accounts of the miracles in St. Matthew, Kvprte, vii AaBis, 
XV. 22, xx. 30; or in Luke v. 12, Kupie, day OéAys, Sivacal pe 
xaOapicat: v. 8, eed\Oe am’ Euod, Gre avyp dpaprwrAds eciws, Kvpre 
(this passage in which “Lord” is contrasted with “sinner” is 
particularly noticeable) ; again, in Mark vii. 28, where it may be 
observed that the vocative Kvpue does not occur elsewhere in Mark’s 
Gospel, except as a variant in 1x. 24, in the account of another 
miracle. A fourth is found in the parables of Judgment, Matt. 
XXiV. 42, XXV. II, 37; In the last passage He who is addressed as 
xvpte, had just been described as BaotAe’s. A fifth, again, after the 
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Resurrection, Matt. xxviii. 6, iSere rév rérov Grov éxero §& Kuptos 
(words of the angels): Luke xxiv. 3, rd c&pa rod Kupiov ‘Incod: 34, 
Ovtws iyép0y 6 Kupios: John xx. 28, 6 Kupids pov kat 6 @eds pov: 
xxi 7, 12. 

Mari (my Lord) or Maran (our Lord) is a title of high dignity. 
It is applied in Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar and to God. In the 
Syriac versions of the Old Testament it represents the Hebrew 
Adon or Adonai, and is used of Abraham, of the king, or of God. 
In the Syriac of the New Testament it is used of Pontius Pilate, 
Matt. xxvii. 63, and of Christ wherever xvptos occurs in the Greek. 
Immediately after the Resurrection it appears to have been in 
general use among those Christians who spoke Aramaic ; and there 
is little doubt that the title was addressed to, and accepted by, 
Christ in His lifetime. Dalman says that after the Resurrection 
Christ declined the Rabboni of Mary and approved the 6 Kvptos 
xai & @eéds of Thomas; and this was probably the sentiment of the 
Church. Maran has a considerable range of meaning. If we 
suppose it to have been the word actually employed in the third 
and fourth groups, it is connected with deep moral awe, super- 
natural power, and the quality of Judge; the last meaning attaches 
to it also in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. That it was so employed is rendered 
probable by the fact that in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. vii. 
21, 22) Christ not only accepts the title Kvpios, but connects it 
with the power of the Name, in particular with prophecy and with 
the casting out of evil spirits. Compare Matt. x. 24 sqq.; John 
xiii, 13, where also He accepts the title, and distinguishes it from 
d:SdoxaXdos or Rabbi. In the first and second groups it comes very 
near to Jehovah. The Hymns of the Nativity appear to be taken 
from a Hebrew document which is probably the oldest source of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. St. Luke regarded them as contemporaneous 
and authentic. Professor Blass (Pxzlology of the Gospels, p. 57) 
thinks that the Gospel was written before the spring of 59; and it 
may be surmised that these Hymns were in existence before the 
Crucifixion, for they still speak of Messiah as a conquering Prince 
(Luke i. 71, 74). At any rate, the identification of Christ with the 
Lord before whose face John Baptist was sent, appears to have been 
made by Jews, and, probably, by Jews of Jerusalem. 

From the Gospels we may infer that Maran was often used even 
before the Resurrection, that it was sanctioned by Christ Himself, 
that it carried with it certain superhuman associations, and that it 
was connected with the power of “the Name.” It would bear 
different senses to different persons at different times, and its full 
force is not reached before John xx. 28. In Acts “the name of 
the Lord,” “the name of Jesus,” “ Lord,” “the Lord,” are hardly 
distinguishable ; and here we are still among Hebrew Jews, so that 
heathen usages can have had little or no influence. The same thing 
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is true of the Epistles of the Hebrew St. Paul, who goes so far as 
to say that there is “one Lord” (1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 5). We 
are not to suppose that the apostles identified Christ with Jehovah ; 
there were passages which made this impossible, for instance, Ps. 
cx. 1; Mal. lil, 1, and, in later writers, Gen. xix. 24. It was God 
who gave Jesus “the Name which is above every name” (Phil. 
ii. 9), who “made” (not “hath made,” as R.V.) Jesus Lord (Acts 
ii. 36). In both places the human appellation “Jesus” is used of 
Him who was thus exalted. But passages which belong to Jehovah 
are frequently interpreted of Christ. ‘The Father” always and 
“God ” generally retain a distinct meaning, but “ Lord” has practi- 
cally ceased to do so. The early Church, in fact, interpreted strictly 
the words of Christ. The Son reveals the Father, and to Him 
belongs all Revelation, whether of the New Testament or of the 
Old. It is easy to see how Sabellianism arose out of the New 
Testament, though the present passage, among many others, forbids 
that mode of interpretation. See for this subject Dalman’s Dée 
Worte Jesu. 

ékeos. The God and Father, in accordance with His abounding 
mercy, begat us anew, regenerated us, became for a second time our 
God and Father. In St. Paul’s eyes also the admission of the 
Gentiles (Rom. xi. 30-32, xv. 9), and of Jews and Gentiles alike 
(Eph. ii. 4, 5), into the Church is due to the rich mercy of God. 
But there is a difference to be observed. In the Pauline passages 
God has mercy upon the infirmity of the human will, which cannot 
satisfy the law of works. Hence He provides a better way, the 
gospel of free grace. St. Peter's meaning is that God has compas- 
sion on our misery. Hence He gives us a gospel, which tells us 
that suffering is the road to glory. The mercy is the simple human 
sympathy of Christ, who would not send the multitude away fasting, 
because He had compassion on them (Matt. xv. 32). 

dvayevyjoas. The verb occurs as a doubtful variant in Sirach, 
prol. 20, avayevvyfeis war’ Atyvrrov (A B have zapayenfeis eis). 
"Avayévvnos is found in Philo, de éxcorr. mundi, 3 (ii. 490), of the 
rebirth of the physical world. Later the term vezatus is used of 
those who have received the baptism of blood in the Taurobolium 
(Hort refers to Orelli-Henzen, 2352, 6041), or have been initiated 
in the mysteries of Isis, Apuleius, AZe/am. xi. 26. It was probably 
borrowed by the New Paganism from Christianity. In John iii. 3 
many ancient authorities take dvwHev to mean “again,” and Dr. 
Westcott thinks this the correct translation. Irenaeus, referring to 
John iii. 5, uses dvayevvy Oy for yervnOy (Stieren, i. p. 846), possibly 
only by a slip of memory; but the Old Latin and Vulgate have 
renatus fuerit. See Tischendorf’s note. There is no good reason for 
thinking that dvayewnO9 was found in any Greek MSS. of John. 
In later times dvayevvay is commonly used of baptism (Justin, Afo/, 
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i.51; Clem. Hom. xi, 26; see Suicer, s.v. “Avayévynors), and we need 
not doubt that the word is taken from 1 Peter. But it was suggested 
to St. Peter by the saying of our Lord recorded by St. John, and 
goes to show that dvw6ey really does mean “again,” and not “from 
above.” 

els 2iri8a LScav. The first result of the new birth and the first 
characteristic of the new pilgrim life is Hope (the anchor of the soul, 
Heb. vi. 9). Hope is living (cf. i. 23, ii. 4, 5), not merely because 
it is active (av yap 6 Adyos rod @eod wai evepyys, Heb. iv. 12), nor 
merely because it is a hope of life, but because it is divine and 
eternal, given through the Resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and 
bound up with His eternal life. Cf. John iv. ro, vi. 51; Acts vii. 
38; Apoc. vii. 17, and the fine lines of Sophocles, Ané. 456 sq., od 
ydp rs vow ye KdyGés, GAN’ def wore (7 ratra Kovseis olde é€ drov ‘pavy. 

4. eis xAnpovopiay. The pilgrim’s hope is further defined by its 
object, the inheritance, or rather the paternal estate, the fafri- 
montium, not the Aereditas. Dr. Hort notes that the Hebrew words 
chiefly represented by xAnpovopia in the Old Testament denote, not 
hereditary succession, but “ sanctioned and settled possession,” and 
is inclined to doubt whether any idea of futurity is implied in St. 
Peter’s phrase. Even in Greek xAnpovopia means a property already 
received as well as one that is expected. But in the present passage 
the xAnpovopla is kept for the believer, not on earth, but in heaven, 
and is another name for that salvation which is ready to be revealed. 

The patrimony, the kingdom, may be spoken of in different 
ways. In part it is already present, in fulness it is yet to come. 
To some the present joy seems far more than to others, as to St. 
Paul (Col. i 13; 2 Cor. iii. 18), or to St. John (iii. 36); but even 
the most enthusiastic spirits feel at times as a heavy burden the 
imperfection of the present, and in St. Peter this is the dominant 
key. We must therefore hold firmly to the future sense here. The 
pilgrim, stranger, sojourner, sees in hope the Promised Land, but 
sees it afar off, and his prayer is “Thy Kingdom come.” 

The patrimony is d¢@apros, duiavros, dudpavros. “AdOapros 
means incorruptible, immaterial, spiritual, eternal. ‘Apéayros (in 
Hebrews, James, Wisdom, 2 Macc.), incapable of pollution. Cf. 
Apoc. xxi. 27 for the sense; for the word, Lev. xviii. 27, éuscvOy 4 
yij—the land was defiled by the abominations of the Canaanites. 
"Apdpavros (in Wisd. vi. 12; here only in New Testament), of a 
flower that never fades. Dr. Hort thinks that d¢@apros means 
“never ravaged by a foe,” but gives no instance of this use of the 
word. 

ternpypérmmy. ‘Which hath been (and is) kept in heaven for 
you” (eis tuas = div: cf. Luke xv. 22, trodypara cis rots rddas). 
Those who regard the xAnpovoyéa as present in fruition (as Dr. Hort 
and von Soden) must translate “until you”—kept until your 
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appearance but now bestowed. But this sense appears to be 
foreign to our passage, and “until you,” for “until your days,” is 
a very singular, if not impossible use of the preposition. Ovpayvois, 
‘In heaven”: the plural has no more significance here than in the 
Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 9. There may be a reminiscence here of 
the Book of Enoch xlviii. 7, ‘And the wisdom of the Lord of 
spirits hath revealed him to the holy and righteous, for he pre- 
serveth the lot of the nghteous”: Iviii. 5, “ And after that it will be 
said to the holy that they should seek in heaven the secrets of right- 
eousness, the heritage of faith” (see notes in Mr. Charles’ edition). 

5. tods év Suvdper Geod ppoupoupevous 81a tictews. “ Who in (or 
by) the power of God are guarded by faith.” povpety means “to 
keep a city safe with a garrison.” Here faith is the garrison which 
keeps the soul (ot the Church) safe till its Lord comes and raises 
the siege. Cf. Phil. iv. 7, where the heart is guarded or garrisoned 
by “the peace of God.” 

On St. Peter’s conception of faith, and its difference from that of 
St. Paul, see Introduction, § 6. ‘There is no word as to which it is 
more important not to read the thought of the one apostle into the 
language of the other. Faith here, as in Heb. xi, is the power by 
which we grasp the unseen realities, the conviction that God is, 
that He is a Rewarder, and that His reward far exceeds the troubles 
of this life. It is “firm trust in God in spite of suffering: the 
salvation of his soul the Christian will receive only as réAos tis 
aiorews” (Kiihl, von Soden). It produces ‘endurance to the 
end,” unshaken by offences, false prophets, or lawlessness, Matt. 
xxiv. 10-13; by it we resist the devil, and the za@jpara which he 
brings against us (1 Pet. v. 9). There are several points of import- 
ance. In St. Peter’s mind faith is not the faith of Abraham only, 
but of Moses; it does not justify or save, but is the condition of 
righteousness and salvation (see especially iv. 17-19); it is not so 
intimately connected, as by St. Paul, with love and knowledge, 
catrying with it only the germ of both, and hence it lends itself 
more easily to the notions of authority and discipline. Its object 
1s God, but God is seen without rather than felt within. This has 
been called an attenuation (Znéleerung) of faith; and certainly it 
differs widely from the Pauline idea, leading to a different practical 
shaping of the Christian society, as was seen, though not qui’e 
distinctly, by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. But when it is 
called an attenuation, it is implied that it is not an evangelical view 
of faith ; and this is highly questionable. It will be observed that 
much of the element of futurity attaches to faith itself; it is largely 
faith in the distant and as yet unknown; hence it is intimately 
related, as in Hebrews, to hope. 

gwrmpiav. Salvation or rather Deliverance, another aspect of 
that patrimony which is the object of Hope; in Heb. i. 14 we read 
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Tous péAXovras xAnpovopety aowrnpiay. Salvation itself is here re- 
garded as future, and this is the general sense (owrypia is not used 
by St. John except iv. 22 and in Apoc.). In the Gospels owfew means 
to deliver (a) from danger, Matt. viii. 25; John xii. 27; (5) from 
disease, Matt. ix. 21; John xi. 12; (c) from the condemnation of 
God, Matt. x. 22, xxiv. 13; (¢) from the disease or danger of sin, 
Matt. i. 21; and one or other of these senses attaches to the verb 
wherever it recurs. In the present passage it is used of the great 
final deliverance, not from the wrath of God (Rom. v. 9; cf. also 
1 Pet. iv. 18), but from the siege of Satan, from persecution and 
SOITOW. 

The Deliverance is ready to be revealed in the day when Jesus 
Christ Himself will be revealed (i. 7, 13). The epithet “ready ” 
introduces a consoling thought, reminding them how short a time 
these sufferings will endure (the End is not far off, iv. 7), and that 
the Deliverer stands waiting for them. 

év xaipS éoxdte. “In the last time.” The exact phrase xa:pos 
éoxaros is not elsewhere found. In St. John’s Gospel we find & r9 
éoxary 7€pe (vi. 39, and in five other places): in Acts, év rats éoydrais 
Hpepats (ii. 17, from Joel ili, 1): in Jas. v. 3 and 2 Tim. iii 1, é& yyépas 
éoxarats (from Joel, or, as Dr. Hort thinks, from Prov. xxix. 44): in 
Heb. 1. 2, éx’ éoxdrov Trav Hpepov: in 2 Pet. iii. 3, éx’ éox draw Tay Hycpov : 
in Jude 18, éx éoxdrow xpovov: in 1 John ii. 18, évyary dpa. The 
Last Day is the Day of Judgment; the Last Days, Time, Hour are 
either the age of the Christian dispensation or that portion of it 
which lies nearest to the End, when the signs of the Parousia are 
beginning to show themselves, LEither the first or the last of these 
meanings must be that of St. Peter. He may mean “in the last 
time,” that is to say, in the Day of the Parousia. Kapdés means 
not “time” but “ ¢he time,” the fit or appointed time or season for 
some particular thing, whether it be a period or a moment. It 
might be used quite correctly of the Day of Judgment, and this is 
not an impossible explanation here. Many commentators, however, 
regard the phrase as meaning “in the last days,” in the time of 
darkness and suffering. The Parousia puts an end to the suffering, 
but, coming suddenly, may be said to come in the midst of it all. 
Upon the whole this appears to be the best explanation. Dr. Hort 
translates “in a season of extremity,” 6 €oxaros xapés being used 
in Polybius and Plutarch for ‘“‘the direst peril” But in all the 
analogous New Testament phrases éoxaros means simply “last in 
order of time,” and the absence of the article cannot be pressed. 

6. €v & Gya\\tGobe . . . wetpacpois. “In which ye exult, though 
just now for a little while ye were grieved, if need were, by manifold 
trials.” “Ev must here be temporal, as in iv. 13 below; cf. Ps. cxvii 
(cxviil.) 24. "“AyaAAtdoOoe é& in the sense of to exult af or over is 
not found in the New Testament (in John Vv. 35, dyaA\acOyvaz é& 
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TQ puri, the preposition has its local sense “7” the light,” and the 
same observation applies to the reading of D in Luke x. 21 and to 
iv. 13 below), though it must be admitted that xaipew év is some- 
times used for “to rejoice at,” Luke x. 20; Phil. i. 18; Col. i. 24; 
see Blass, p. 118. The antecedent is best found in xapd éoydrw. 
“In the last days” the brethren exult because their sufferings are 
so nearly at an end, and deliverance and glory are so near. Com- 
pare Luke xxi. 28, dpyopevwy bé tovTwv yiver Gan (when | the troubles 
that precede the end show themselves) dvaxtipare Kal édpare Tas 
Kepahas t bpav’ dedre eyyite ji v) drroAdrpwots t UpPOv: Matt. V. II, 12, proxaptot 
éore, oTav GvewWiowsr t buds Kat Sidfwow oe 6 Xalpere kal " dyaA\aobe" 
Gre 6 pcos tuav wodrtdts év Tots ovpavois. These latter words may 
have been in St. Peter’s mind, if we consider how immediately the 
phrase TEeTNpNBEVHV ev ovpavois has preceded, and look also at ill. 13, 
ei kal wacyxorre Sua Suxaroovvyy paxdpior. There is no real contradic- 
tion between this verse and iii. 13, Xaipere, iva kat év TH amroKxadvipe 
ris Sdfns atrod xapyre ayaAAtdpevot “AyaAX aos belongs to the 
Revelation of glory, but living hope makes it present even in the 
midst of suffering. The aorist AvrnOértes is to be taken, not of the 
pain, but of the mental distress caused by persecution. The pain 
still endures, but the grief, the perplexity, the sense of abandonment 
are gone for those who understand what these wa@jyara mean. 
Kiihl and von Soden take éy @ as neuter, and find the antecedent in 
the contents.of the preceding clause, “in which assurance ye do 
rejoice.” Dr. Hort makes the relative masculine, and refers it to 
@eés or "Incots Xpiords. In either case we must give éy a sense 
which it can hardly bear. 

ei Séov. “If need was”; if it was God’s will. This is probably 
the right reading (so x B, c®*, Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 20. 129): 
ei déov éori has good authority (AC K LP, Origen), but is very 
difficult grammatically ; we should certainly have expected ei déov 
éori Avrovpevot. 

év rrotxidots tretpacpots. “In manifold trials,” in different kinds 
of trial. This sense of zotxiAos is found in the New Testament, in 
Maccabees, and in Aelian (V. 4. 98), but is almost unknown in 
classical Greek (Hort). Iepaopos here means not the inner 
wrestling with evil inclination, but undeserved suffering from with- 
out. This is the general sense of the word in the Old Testament 
and even in the New. See Hatch, Zssays in Biblical Greek, p. 
71 sqq. What we mean by “temptation,” as distinct from “trial,” 
is in the language of St. Paul expressed by dpapria or émBupia, 
in that of St. Peter by the latter word alone. 

7. tva introduces the divine purpose of AvrnOévtes. 

Td Soxipiov. The substantive doxipsov or Soxietcov means “a 
test,” that is to say, a thing used for testing; and in Jas. 1. 3 
manifold trials are perhaps called the test or touchstone of faith; 
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but the meaning may be “the testing” of your faith worketh 
patience. In Prov. xxvii. 21, Soxipuov apyvply Kat xpvo@ ripucrs, 
the word seems to mean “testing” rather than “test,” for ripwors 
denotes a method, not a thing. But in Ps. xi. (xii.) 6, 7a Ady 
xuptov Adyia dyva, apyvptov wervpwpévor, Soxipov TH yp, Kexa0apurpéevor 
érratAaciws, the word is evidently an adjective. St. Peter was 
probably thinking of one or the other or both of these passages 
(see wvpwots below, iv. 12). Test” is here a quite impossible 
rendering ; the means by which faith is tested is suffering, and 
suffering cannot be called more precious than gold, nor is it 
“‘found” in the Last Day. “The testing of your faith,” for the 
same reasons, is hardly, if at all, less impossible. We are driven, 
therefore, to take Soxéysov here as adjectival, and to translate 
“the tested residue of your faith,” that faith which remains when 
all impure alloy has been burnt away. There is a variant Sdxtpov 
found in a few cursives, which Dr. Hort is inclined to accept as the 
right reading. Otherwise, the passage above quoted from Psalms 
may justify us in regarding Soxiuos as a vulgar by-form of ddxtzos. 

If St. Peter’s expression here was suggested by a passage, or by 
a combination of two passages from the Old Testament, it becomes 
probable that the phrase of St. James is borrowed from that found 
in our Epistle. 

xpuciov. “Than gold that perisheth, yet is always tested, 
refined, by fire.” What we might have expected is xpvoiov da 
mupos Sedoxtpacpevov: but the writer has complicated his expression 
by the sudden introduction of droAAvpévov, implying a reason for 
mwoAuTyoTepov, Or a contrast to the following ectpef7. Faith is 
eternal, gold is perishable and temporal. Faith is far more 
precious than gold, yet even gold must be refined by fire; much 
more your faith. 

eipeOy. ‘ May be found,” may endure when other things pass 
away, and appear when they disappear. Compare the use of the 
word in Phil. iii, 9; Heb. xi. 5, from Gen. v. 24, and possibly 
2 Pet. ii. ro. It means much more than “may prvyve to be,” or 
‘may result in”; it is not man, but God who “ finds * 

eis €natvov. The praise is, “ Well done, thou gocd and faithful 
servant,” Matt. xxv. 21. Praise is spoken of as bestowed by God 
upon man, 4 Macc, xiii. 3; Rom. li. 29; 1 Cor. iv. 5. The 
phrase 1s quite as simple and natural in the mouth of St. Peter, 
who speaks of good conduct as xdpis zrapa @ed (below, ii. 20), as it 
is in the Gospel. 

Béfav cat tysnv. Heb. i. 3; Ps. viii. 6, ddfy nat rey éore 
dbavwcas airév. Glory and honour belong to God (Job xh 5; 
1 Tim. i. 17), but He bestows them on man (Rom. ii. 7, 10). 

év dmoxadwe. “Inood Xpicrod. Cf. i. 13, iv. 13; the phrase is 
suggested by Luke xvii. 30, 7 7pépq & vids Tod dvOpwiwou aroxadiw 
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rerai, and is used also by St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7. In all 
these passages it denotes the revelation of Christ in His majesty 
as Judge and Rewarder. Here it appears to repeat and define the 
idea involved in the: words «ls cwrnpiav éroipyy aroxadud¢bivar ey 
Kaip@ éo-ydrw. 

8. dv odx iSdvres . . . 8e80facpérn. “Whom, though ye never 
saw Him, ye love; in whom believing, though now ye see Him 
not, ye rejoice with joy unutterable and glorified.” AK LP, Clem. 
Alex. and some other Fathers with the Coptic version have ovix 
elddres, “though ye never knew Him”; for this use of oféa cf. 
Matt. xxv. 12, xxll. 57. Eis ov belongs in construction to m.orev- 
ovres Only, so that dpavres is left without an object. A similar 
irregularity is found in ii. 12; see note there. My is used with 
dpovres, though, according to classical usage, ot would be required. 
Attempts have been made to distinguish the negatives in this 
passage. In modern Greek 6yxe (= odyé) with participle is adversa- 
tive, while yu is causal (Geldart, Guide to Modern Greek, p. 73). 
Hence Mr. W. H. Simcox would translate here “though ye have 
not seen,” “‘ because ye do not see” (Language of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 187). But the participles here are both adversative. The 
nice classical rules for the use of ob and py were not understood 
even by Lucian, and in the vulgar Greek of the New Testament the 
use of od with the participle has almost disappeared. There are but 
about thirteen instances of it altogether, and if we take the Gospel 
, of St. Matthew, «7 with the participle occurs sixteen times, ov not 
once; in St. Luke, ot once. See Blass, p. 253. For the contrast 
of faith and sight, cf. John xx. 29; 2 Cor. v. 7; Heb. xi. 1. 

The whole passage (6—9) has caused much trouble, because from 
the whole tone of the Epistle it seems strange that St. Peter should 
tell his readers that they actually do “exult” in the midst of all 
their sufferings. Such language appears to contradict the very 
object with which he wrote. That this difficulty is not merely 
fanciful, is shown by the number and character of the commentators 
who have felt it. Yet others have not felt it ; for instance, Leighton, 
who says, “Even in the midst of heaviness itself, such is this joy 
that it can maintain itself in the midst of sorrow; this oil of glad- 
ness still swims above, and cannot be drowned by all the floods of 
affliction, yea, it is often most sweet in the greatest distress.” We 
can understand a pastor exhorting his flock to stand fast in trouble, 
and at the same time reminding them that they have a wellspring 
of joy and even of exultation in their living hope. The alternative 
to the explanation given above seems to be to take & xatpé éoydrw 
of the Last Day and make the first éyaAAcdoGe imperative. But 
the second dya\AGoGe must be indicative (for déyarare certainly is 
so), and thus we should only stave off the difficulty for a moment. 
Theophylact, Oecumenius, Erasmus, Luther, and others, including 
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Alford, take éya\\s@o6e as present indicative, but regard it as bear. 
ing a future sense in both places ; but this is harsh, even if possible, 
and again dyaz7are stands in the way. ‘The text of the passage is not 
free from doubt. In ver. 6 there is some evidence for dya\Adoeo?e, 
AvrnOivas (see Tischendorf), and in ver. 8 dyaA\@re has good 
authority. Polycarp, Phil. 1, quotes ver. 8 in an abbreviated form, 
eis Sv ox idovres morrevere xapa dvexAaAyTw kat pmnaed ad a 
Irenaeus, iv. 9. 2, V. 7. 2, has guem quum non uideritis diligitis ; 
quem nunc quoque non uidentes credits, credentes autem exsultabiis 
gaudio inenarrabils (dv ovx idvres dyarare, cis Sv dpte pn opovrcs 
muorevere, miorevovres Se dyaAMdoeoGe). The same reading is found 
in the old Latin version of Polycarp. Augustine, Pecc. Mer. 1, has 
quem ignorabatis,; in quem modo non uidentes creditis ; quem cum 
uiderstis exsultabitis (dv ovx eiddres, els Ov Gott py SpavTes wurrevere' 
bv ldvres dyad\AdoecGe). Origen, the Vulgate, Peshito, and the 
Armenian appear to have read ayaA\XAudoeoOe, and it would certainly 
remove a difficulty if the future could be established. 

dvexhadjre. “ Unutterable.” The word is found here only in 
the Bible, but recurs in Ignatius, ZpA. xix. 2, and in Polycarp in 
his quotation of this passage. “AAdAnros is used by St. Paul, Rom. 
viii. 26. The Christian joy is unutterable because it is spiritual, 
heavenly, passing all human speech and understanding, like the 
peace of God (Phil. iv. 7); but also because it is so paradoxical : 
it is a joy in the midst of sorrow. 

Sedofacpévy. “ Glorified.” Glory i in its fulness is bestowed when 
suffering is over (ra waGypata Kai Tas pera Taira, Sofas); but even 
here and now, in the midst of trials, the joy of the Christian sufferer 
is irradiated by that glory which will be given in the Revelation. 
The Spirit who rests upon him is the Spirit of glory (iv. 14); hence 
he can glorify God by meek endurance (iv. 16), and teach others 
also to glorify Him (ii. 12). 

9. kopifépevor. “ Receiving the end of your faith, the deliver- 
ance of your souls.” The absence of the articles with ournpiay 
yruxay appears to have no significance. The participle ‘receiving ” 
is to be taken as meaning “because ye receive.” Deliverance is 
the ground of the joy, as in Apoc. v. 9 and elsewhere. Dr. Hort, 
however, makes the participle co-ordinate with the verb—“ye 
rejoice and also receive”—on the ground that “exultation in Jesus 
Christ cannot be a mere joy about the saving of their own souls.” 
But this thought would hardly have occurred to St. Peter. The 
deliverance delivers from all pain and sorrow, and is open to all. 
Kuhl points out that xopileoOas is used in the New Testament of 
receiving that which has been promised, that which men have 
earned by their conduct (see references in Bruder). Deliverance 
is the end of your faith (or of faith, or perhaps of He faith; B and 
many Fathers omit ipov). It is the great promise involved in the 
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name of Jesus, the object of belief, the end of the life of pilgrimage, 
the entry into the Promised Land. It is described as future (i. 5, 
13, v- 4); but even in this life of trial there are “good days” 
(iii, 10). Besides, the gospel zs deliverance. Hence we are said 
to receive now, in a foretaste, the reward which will be fully be- 
stowed in the Revelation. Wvyy in St. Peter’s usage denotes the 
whole inner nature of man, as in Greek philosoj:-hy, in common 
Greek parlance, in the Gospels and Acts, and is never opposed, as 
it is by St. Paul, to zvetua or vots. See Introduction, p. 40. 

10. wept fis owrnpias. St. Peter lingers upon the word cwrypia, 
at each repetition finding something new to say about it. Here the 
word is practically an equivalent for the gospel, which was revealed 
to the prophets by the Spirit of Christ, and of which the main 
substance is the sufferings of Christ and the glory for Himself and 
others (Sé€at, plural), in which those sufferings result. 

éfeljtncav Kat éfepadvnoav. The phrase is perhaps a reminis- 
cence of 1 Macc. ix. 26. In the New Testament the form épavvdw 
is to be preferred to the classic épevvdw. See Blass, p. 21. 

npopytar. Again the omission of the article appears to be 
insignificant ; the word is adequately defined by the following clause, 
and it is quite needless to translate (with Kuhl and Hort) “even 
prophets,” so as to get the sense “‘even men so highly favoured as 
prophets saw these great things dimly and afar off” (see note on 
ver. 17 below). 

wept tis eis Spas xdpiros. “About the grace intended for you, 
which should be given unto you,” cf. eis tas above, ver. 4. Xdprs 
here is not “grace,” but ‘a grace,” a favour or gift of grace, and in 
1 Peter the word usually bears this meaning. 

ll. dpauvdvres ... SdEas. “Searching for what time or for what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did declare 
and testify beforehand the sufferings appointed for Christ, and the 
glories that should follow them.” The best construction for é7Aov 
is found by taking it as governing ra 7a0ypara in conjunction with 
apopaptupopevov (SO most of the German commentators and Hort). 
AnAoiyv eis xatpdv, ‘to point to a season,” appears to be quite unex- 
ampled ; but this is the translation of the A.V., Alford, and many 
others. Nevertheless, «fs xaipév has a certain connexion with 
édyAov: the Spirit pointed out the sufferings for a particular time. 
Kihl and others regard édyAov as standing without any object; but 
it is difficult to see how the word is to be rendered here at all on 
this supposition. Tpopaprupdpevoy (the word is not attested else- 
where till after St. Peter’s time) ought to mean “calling to witness 
beforehand” (see Dr. Hort’s note). If this sense is to be kept 
here, we must translate “the Spirit of Christ pointed out the 
sufferings that should come upon Christ, calling God for a witness 
of the truth.” But though popripoza: may be used without an 
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object (=I protest, I appeal; see references in Liddell and Scott), 
there is always something in the context to show that an appeal 
is made, and to whom it is made. And this is not the case 
here. In Acts xx. 23, 24, StayapriperOo. means “to bear clear 
witness” (cf. Luke xvi. 28; Acts ii. 40, Vili. 25, x. 42, xvill. 5; Heb. 
ii. 6); indeed, this word constantly has the meaning of “to affirm 
solemnly,” “attest,” though it is used with an indistinct reminis- 
cence of its proper sense in 1 Tim. v. 21; 2 Tim. ii, 14, Iv. I. 
The Greek of the New Testament is not correct, even as correctness 
was understood by Epictetus or Plutarch; we have observed already 
that it does not clearly retain the distinction between ov and py, 
and it is not surprising that it should confuse papripeoOa: with 
paprupety. See note on doxipsov above. 

The prophets knew what they prophesied ; they knew not, and 
sought to understand, at what appointed date, or in what stage of 
the world’s history, in what kind of time (zrotov xaspdv), the prophecy 
would be fulfilled. Alford quotes Justiniani: “non modo guod... 
sed etiam guale . . . pacisne an belli tempore, seruitutis an Jiber- 
tatis, quo denique reipublicae statu . . . Et quidem Dauid Ovietur, 
ait, in diebus etus tustitia et abundantia pacts (Ps. lxxi. 7, Vulgate): 
et in eandem sententiam Esaias conjlabunt gladios suos in uomeres” 
(ii. 4). Some not unnatural difficulty has been found in the words 
eLelirnoav, éfnpatyyoay, épavvavres, which all express study and 
reflexion, and seem to be inconsistent with the notion of inspira- 
tion. Yet the difficulty is only apparent. The great revelation of 
suffering and glory awakes an eager desire to know when and how 
these things shall be, and this is answered by a further revelation 
(ots dmrexadvpGy). “ Knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” 
was in some sense true, even of the prophets. So St. Paul prayed 
for the removal of his oxdAoy, and at last an answer came ; not the 
answer that he hoped for (2 Cor. xii. 7-9), The revelation described 
in Acts xiii. 2 was also probably a reply to much anxious thought. 
Both in the Old Testament and in the New, God often answers 
questions. The connexion between study and inspiration, search 
and discovery, is a great mystery, and revelation may be much 
more common than we suppose. How does one investigator 
discover what others do note Philo thought (de migr. Abr. 7, 
i. 441) that philosophic truth was given by inspiration—“I was 
suddenly filled with thoughts showered upon me from above like 
snowflakes or seed”—and this may apply to all truth; for it is 
certainly not attained by the mere use of logical machinery. Nor 
does this thought detract from the dignity of spiritual revelation, 
which, though the noblest in kind, may yet have its analogies. 

The words 76 éy avrots mvetpa Xpurrod must be accepted quite 
frankly. Christ was in the prophets, and from Him came their 
inspiration. Barnabas (v.) understood St. Peter in this sense, of 
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wpodyra, dx atrov éyovres THV xdpw, els abrov erpodyrevoay: O11 
which Harnack notes, “Christum Veteris Testamenti prophetas 
inspirasse et ab iis uisum esse ad unum omnes priscae ecclesiac 
scriptores confitentur”; cf. 2 Clem. xvii. 4; Ignatius, A/ag. viii. 2; 
Justin, Apo/. 1. 31-33; Dial, lvi. sq.; Iren. iv. 20. 4; Frag. Mur. 
44 sq., “Romanis autem ordine (ordinem?) scripturarum, sed et 
principium earum Christum esse intimans ” (Westcott, Canon, p. 536). 
These passages are sufficient to show the belief of the later Church. 
Note also the use of Aja Kvpiov, 1 Pet. i. 25, comparing Acts xi. 16, 
where words of Christ are called by St. Peter pjya Kupiov. In 
Matt. vii. 22 we read, Kupte, Kipre, ob 79 OG dvopuarte mpoedn- 
Tevoapev: XXili. 34, idov eyo arocTéAAw mpos tpas rpopyras. Some 
difficulty attaches to the latter citation, because St. Luke, in the 
parallel passage (xi. 49), has 8:4 rotdro xat 7 codia tov @eod elev’ 
"AvooteA® eis abrovs rpodpyras, and the words have been supposed to 
be a reference to 2 Chron. xxiv. 18-22. But in the Sermon on the 
Mount false Christian prophets claim to be inspired by Christ; 
and in the other passage of Matthew our Lord sends (inspires) 
true Christian prophets. No distinction of kind can be drawn 
between Jewish and Christian prophecy, and thus we have in the 
first Gospel a clear foundation for St. Peter’s words. We must take 
into consideration also those passages of the Gospels where Christ 
is described as the Revealer, Matt. xi. 27; John 1. 18, xvi. 14, 15. 
In Acts again (ii. 33), in the speech of St. Peter, Christ sheds forth 
the spirit of prophecy. It can hardly be thought but that St. Paul 
held the same view as to the source of Christian prophecy (1 Cor. 
xii. 3), as also does the Apocalypse (xix. 10), whether we translate 
} paptupia Iycod, “the testimony given by Jesus,” or “ the testimony 
borne to Jesus”; compare also 1 John iv. 2, 3. As to the Hebrew 
prophets, St. Paul does not explicitly declare his opinion, but in 
2 Cor. iii. 12 sqq. the glory on the face of Moses which he covered 
with a veil, is the glory of Christ, who is the Lord, the Spirit. 

Mveipa Xpvoroi probably means that Spirit which is Christ 
(2 Cor. iii. 17, 18, 6 5 Kupetos 7d Ivetud éorw ... dard Kupiov 
TIvevyaros) ; but it may conceivably signify the Holy Spirit of Christ, 
sent by Christ. Often prophecy is attributed to the Holy Ghost 
(Acts 1. 16; 2 Pet. i. 21, and elsewhere), and the sending of the 
Spirit is the work of Christ (Acts ii. 33). 

Certainly the repeated “Christ” in this verse must be taken 
each time in exactly the same sense, of the really existing Christ 
who was manifested in history. Kiihl, in an exceedingly com- 
plicated note, takes the first of the ideal Christ, who existed only 
in the foreknowledge of God, and the second of the historical 
Christ, and makes zvedua Xpwrrod mean “a Christlike spirit,” 
because he thinks that St. Peter is not so much affected by theo- 
logical reflexions as the rabbinically educated St. Paul, and there- 
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fore cannot have personified the ideal. But the distinction between 
person and idea is itself philosophical. Dr. Hort appears to hold 
the same view ; the Spirit of Christ is that Spirit of the Lord which 
afterwards came upon Christ, a Spirit of divine anointing, or Christ- 
hood, or prophethood. Here, again, we may repeat, that in 1 Peter 
Spirit means not an influence, but a personality. There is no need 
to speak of Rabbinism or Jewish Platonism at all. St. Peter’s 
view rests upon a perfectly unscholastic interpretation of Scripture. 
The Lord spoke to the Prophets; Christ is the Lord; therefore 
Christ spoke to the Prophets. 

There is no difference upon this point between St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Both held the same belief, though they express it in 
different language. 

In ra eis Xpioroy rabypara nat ras pera tadra Sofas it is quite 
possible that we have a reference to the words recorded by St. Luke 
XXiv. 26, 27, oxi raira dee wabeiv Tov Xprordv, wat eloedOety els THV 
Sdfay airod; Kai dpgduevos ard Muceéws xai ard rdvrwv Tov mpopyTav 
Steppyvevoey avrois ev rdcats Tais ypadats Ta wept éavtov. Adfat, not 
commonly used in the plural (but see 2 Macc. iv. 15), may refer 
to the successive manifestations of Christ’s glory—Resurrection, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Miracles (Acts iii. 14), Judgment—or to the 
glory of Christ, and the glory that shall be bestowed on His faithful. 
To St. Peter, the essence of the gospel seems to lie in suffering and 
glory ; to St. Paul, in free grace and deliverance from law. Hence 
the former sees a just and permanent picture of the Christian life 
in Isa. lili, while the latter looks back, not to the prophets (except 
Hab. ii. 4), but to Abraham. Hence, to St. Peter, the admission 
of the Gentiles is no great mystery; the Church is continuous. 
Further, in St. Peter’s view (as in the Gospels), the great obstacle 
to Christianity is the suffering of Christ; and so, in fact, it always 
has been to Jew (Justin’s Z77ypho) and Greek (the True Word of 
Celsus), and in modern times, because His suffering involves our 
acceptance of the law of suffering. But, in the view of St. Paul, 
the great obstacle is the tendency of men to rely upon their own 
merits, which is a common and serious defect, but applies, as regards 
Christianity and Judaism, rather to the professor than to the faith ; it 
could not fairly be charged against the best Jews of old, and modern 
Jews would not plead guilty to it. See Mr. Montefiore’s Hibbert 
Lectures for 1892, especially chap. ix., ‘the Law and its Influence.” 

12. ots dmexadttipOn. It was revealed to them that the realisa- 
tion of their prophetic vision was not for their own time. The 
reference may be to distinct passages, such as Num. xxiv. 17; Deut. 
XVill. 15, or rather to the general indeterminate futurity of all pro- 
phecy. The prophets saw Messiah, and St. Peter evidently means 
' that they saw Him with great clearness and accuracy in the broad 
outlines ; but when they strove to know when these things should 
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be, an answer came, “Not yet. The promise is for others, not for 
you. Inquire no further.” div dé is the reading of the great bulk 
of MSS., though yt dé has the support of K and some versions. 
“For you Christians” (we need not here press the fact that they 
were Asiatics), or “for us Christians”; either way there is no 
substantial difference in the sense. 

aidtd. The substance of their vision, ra wa@ypara kal ras pera 
ratta Sofas. Niv avyyyéAn: avipyyeAtae would be more strictly 
correct, but the aorist is used for the perfect, as in 11. 25 below. 
See Blass, p. 199. 

Sud tav edayyeAtcapdvey Spas. The phrase in itself neither 
includes nor excludes the apostle himself. 

év NMvedpare ‘Ayiw. Dr. Hort omits év on the authority of AB, 
a few cursives, the Vulgate, and some Fathers; see Tischendorf’s 
note. “In (or by) the Holy Spirit sent from heaven.” The omission 
of the article with Tvedpa“Aycov is very common (John xx. 22 and 
many other passages), and is of no significance (cf. Acts viii. 15, 18). 
Here the Holy Ghost who was “sent from heaven” on the day of 
Pentecost, and inspired the preachers of the gospel, is introduced as 
a guarantee that the gospel cannot contradict the message of the 
prophets who were inspired by the IIvedua Xpicrod. Von Soden 
and Dr. Hort translate “ by a holy spirit”; but there can hardly be 
any doubt that the same Spirit is meant here as in ver. 2 above, 
where also there is no article. “Egamooré\Xw is used of the sending 
of the Spirit in Luke xxiv. 49; in John xiv. 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7, the 
verb is wépzrw. 

eis & émOupodoww dyyeXor wapaxdpar. ‘Upon which even angels 
desire to look”; here the omission of the article must certainly have 
its proper force. Dapuxvrrew properly means “to take a shy sidelong 
glance,” as when one peeps out of a window or door at a person 
passing in the street, and is perhaps so used in Luke xxiv. 12; John 
Xx. 5, 11. Even in Jas. 1 25 the meaning may be “he who has 
once cast a glance upon the perfect law of liberty”; the slightest 
look upon the law 1s sufficient to show the folly of those who hear 
and do not. On the other hand, James may mean “ He who has 
gazed steadily upon the law.” If we give wapaxvmrew its classical 
sense here, a not inconsiderable difficulty arises. The angels are 
‘‘all ministering spirits, sent forth to do service for the sake of them 
that shall inherit salvation” (Heb. 1. 14), and they must long for 
much more than a casual glance upon the Church and its gospel of 
suffering and glory. ‘Eyxvmrrew eis means “to pore over,” “study 
intently” (Clem. Rom. xl. 1 and elsewhere; see Harnack’s note) ; 
and it may be thought that zapaxvmrew eis is used, not quite cor- 
rectly, by St. Peter and St. James, in the same sense. The use of 
mwapaxumrew may have been suggested here by Enoch ix. 1, xat 
dxovoavres of Técoapes peydAor dpxdyyehor MixayrA Kat OvpeyAr kat 
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“Pagar xat TaBpepr rapéxupav éri tyv yay éx trav dylwv Tov obpavod 
(quoted by Hort). Above, on ver. 4, was noticed another possible 
reference to Enoch, and others may be detected. They should be 
borne in mind, because, when we come to consider the relation of 
Jude to 2 Peter, it will appear that while in 1 and 2 Peter there are 
allusions to apocryphal books, these allusions are developed by Jude 
into actual quotations. 

13. 8&6. “Wherefore”; the reference is to the general contents 
of vers. 3-12, which were suggested by the third Name of ver. 2. 
From this point to il. 10 the author develops the meaning of 
Gytacp.0s. 

dvaLwodpevor. “ Having girded up the loins of our mind”; the 
verb is used of gathering or tucking up long skirts by means of a 
belt so as to be ready for energetic action. Cf. Prov. xxix. 35, 
dvalwoapévyn loxupis tiv dodiv aris, of the brave woman. Here, 
where vyovres immediately follows, St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s words, Luke xii. 35, 46. The word used by Luke is 
wepieLwopevas (taken probably from the account of the Passover, 
Ex. xii, 11). ‘Ava{dévvvoba is not common in classical Greek, 
though it was used by Didymus the grammarian (A‘hen. 1392), 
but succingt is well known in Latin. The word recalls the tzaxoy 
of ver. 2. Those who have girded up their loins are ready for 
instant obedience. 

Stavoias. For this word cf. Matt. xxii. 37, dyamjoes Kupiov rév 
@cdv gov... & Ay TH Siavoig cov (from Deut. vi. 5). St. Paul 
uses the word in his later Epistles (Eph. ii. 13, iv. 18; Col. i. 21), 
but always in a bad sense, of the mere logical faculty which sets 
itself against the truth. But what precisely is meant by “ girding 
up the mind”? Girding brings the mind into what Carlyle calls 
“a compact frame,” cutting off vague loosely flowing thoughts and 
speculations that lead nowhither, and only hamper obedience. 
Hence it is followed immediately by vydovres. Sobriety guards 
men against the “intoxication” of false prophets, against, false 
views of éAevfepia, against moral and doctrinal caprices such as are 
denounced in 2 Peter. The Girdle is Law or Truth (Eph. vi. 14). 

tedeiws is best taken with v#qovres, “being perfectly sober” 
(most modern commentators take this view) Down to Dean 
Alford’s time it was generally connected with éAmicare. In this 
case we must translate “hope with a perfect hope,” not ‘‘hope unto 
the end.” The idea of final perseverance is involved, but not ex- 
pressed in the perfection of hope. 

é\micate éwi . . . xdpww. “Hope for the grace that is being 
brought unto you in the revelation of Jesus Christ.” "EAmilew éxi 
followed by the accusative is found only here and 1 Tim. v. 5; 
but the construction (it is a Hebraism) is common in the LXX. 
A question has been raised whether éré introduces the ground or 
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the object of the hope ; Dr. Hort takes the former, Kiihl the latter 
v'ew (see their notes on this passage). The points are that there 
is no Hebrew verb which exactly answers to éAmiCew; that the five 
Hebrew verbs represented in the LXX. by éAwiew mean some 
“to trust upon,” some “to wait for”; that in Ps. li. (lii.) 10, 
édrilew ért TO éXeos Tov Meod, the Hebrew original means to “ trust 
upon the mercy of God,” while in Ps. xxxii. (xxxili.) 18 the same 
Greek words represent what in the Hebrew signifies to “wait for 
the mercy.” Upon the whole it seems better to regard éArifew éwi 
here as equivalent to éAmifey eis (John v. 45; 2 Cor. i. 10; 1 Pet. 
iii. 5), and to take the following accusative as denoting the object 
towards which the hope is directed. It is a subtle question, and 
has no direct bearing upon the sense. 

Thy dhepopévny opiv xdpw. Xdpw is the gracious gift of deliver- 
ance, which is being brought, and ere long will surely be given, 
in the Revelation (see vers. 5, 7 above). Many commentators 
(Erasmus, Luther, Calovius, Bengel, Steiger, Hort) take “grace” in 
the Pauline sense, and regard “the revelation” as meaning the 
continuing and progressive unveiling of Christ in the Christian’s 
soul (cf. Rom. i. 17) ; but there can be little doubt what St. Peter 
means here by the Revelation. 

The editions generally place a full stop after Xprorot, as also 
after i. 21, il. 17. In all these places a colon might be used so as 
to allow the preceding imperative to run on; but after ii. 25, iii. 6, 
iii. 7 the full stop is clearly right. The style is loose and conversa- 
tional, not so strictly bound by grammatical fetters as that of 
practised writers. 

14. ds tékva Sraxoms. “Children of” is a Hebraism; réxva 
drrwAcias, Isa. lvii. 4 ; vids Gavdrov, 2 Sam. xii. 5. In the New Testa- 
ment we have réxva épyjs, Eph. ii. 3; téxva gwrds, Eph. v. 8; réxva 
xardpas, 2 Pet. ii. 143 viol THs dzreOeias, Eph. ii. 2, v. 6; Col. iii. 6; 
viol dwros kal yuépas, 1 Thess. v. 5; vids elpyvys, Luke x. 63 6 vids 
THs amwAcias, 2 Thess. ii. 3; John xvii. 12, There is no more 
reason for supposing that réxva taaxoys was suggested by vioi rijs 
drrecOetas than there is for supposing that St. John borrowed réxva 
@eod from St. Paul; indeed there is not so much. On the contrary, 
the phrase recurs quite naturally to the taxon of ver. 2. Children 
of obedience are those whose mother is obedience, in whom is the 
spirit of obedience, who are obedient, not “ obedient children.” 

pa) vvoxnpariidpevor tats mpdtepov ev TH dyvota buav émOupiats. 
“Not conforming yourselves to the lusts which formerly ruled you 
in your ignorance.” The not uncommon verb ovoxnpariferOat (see 
Liddell and Scott) is found also Rom. xii. 2, uy cvoyxnparilecbe rh 
aiave tovrw. In respect to Rom. xii. there is somewhat better 
reason for suspecting a direct or indirect connexion between St. 
Peter ane St. Paul than elsewhere, but we cannot safely build any 
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inference on this particular word. See pp. 19, 20. “Ayvota is 
perhaps more applicable to those of St. Peter’s readers who had 
been Gentiles than to those who had been Jews. St. Paul speaks 
of Gentile ignorance, Acts xvii. 30; Ey-h. iv. 18; see Abbott's 
note; but St. Peter attributes the crucifixion to the a@yvo of the 
Jews, Acts iii. 17. It is not easy to say whether St. Peter here is 
thinking of ignorance of God and His Law, or more particularly of 
ignorance of Christ. If the latter, his words will apply equally to 
Jews and Gentiles. All alike had sat in darkness, Matt. iv. 16; 
Luke i. 79; Johni. 5, 10, 11. “ExcOvpiat again seems to point rather 
to Gentiles, whose lives were generally more licentious than those 
of Jews. But there were many wicked Jews, Rom. il. 17 sqq.; Eph. 
ii. 3; and our Lord was speaking to Jews when He insisted upon 
the sinfulness of lust, Matt. v. 28. But the readers of the Epistles 
were neither all Gentiles nor all Jews. See Introduction. 

15. &\Ad xara tov xaddcavra bpas dyvov. “ But after the pattern 
of that Holy One who called you.” It is best to take dy:ov as 
substantival; it is hardly possible to make it an adjectival pre- 
dicate and translate with von Soden, “after the pattern of Him who 
called you, who is holy.” This use of xara (which is quite classical 
and common; see instances in Liddell and Scott) is found Gal. iv. 
28, xara ‘Ioadx, like Isaac. Kadeiy is a word that belongs to the 
vocabulary of Christendom, and St. Peter uses it several times,— 
God called us out of darkness unto light, ii. 9; called us unto His 
eternal glory in Christ, v. 10; the call makes the pilgrim, above, 
ver. 1 ;—but he uses it in a simpler and less technical manner than 
St. Paul; he does not speculate on its difference from other verbs 
(cf. Rom. viil. 28 sqq.); nor does he appear to distinguish xAyrds 
from éxAexrds in the same way as St. Paul (ver. 1 above). St. Peter 
does not use «Ayrés, nor xAjows, except in the Second Epistle, i. 
10, where A has wrapdxAyots, and éxAoyqy is added apparently as 
identical, or at any rate as giving another aspect of the same thing. 
In the Gospels xaAety has many senses, of which the chief are illus- 
trated by Matt. i. 15, “Sout of Egypt did I call My Son”; v. 9, 
‘they shall be called sons of God” (from Hos. ii. 1); ix. 13, “to 
call sinners unto repentance”; xxii. 9, “call to the wedding” ; xx. 8, 
“call the labourers into my vineyard.” It has, in fact, four chief 
meanings—{a@) of calling out of a lower state, Egypt or sin; (4) of 
inviting to a feast; (c) of summoning to a duty; (d) of giving a 
name corresponding to a character. It seldom seems to imply 
selection ; all are called alike. In Hebrews it is used of the call 
of Abraham (xi. 8, as in a); of the new name, “in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called” (xi. 18, from Gen. xxi. 12; cf. ii. 11, as in d); of 
those who are invited into the Covenant (ix. 15, as in 4); of the call 
ef Aaron to the priesthood (v. 4, as in ¢, but with the notion of 
personal selection). In Peter the typical call appears to be that of 
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Abraham, though the Patriarch is not named in this connexion; 
the Christian is a homeless wanderer, called out of the darkness of 
the past into the light of the gospel, travelling towards glory or an 
inheritance or a crown, called especially to suffer with Christ (ii. 21). 
The new name (Christian, iv. 16) is a name of suffering. St. Paul 
alludes to the new calling or name, quoting Gen. xxi. 12 (Rom. 
ix. 7) and Hos. ii. 1 (Rom. ix. 26). He does not connect the Call with 
any Old Testament type. The Call is from the Covenant of Works 
to the Covenant of Grace, and Abraham exemplifies not obedience 
to a summons or command, but belief in a promise; two things 
which, though closely combined, yet represent different sides of the 
same action, and are in theory very distinct. If we throw the 
whole stress upon belief, three difficulties at once arise: why do 
some believe while others do not? what is the value of partial belief? 
how can belief which causes action be itself in any degree the 
effect of action? All these perplexities were acutely felt by St. 
Paul. St. John also felt the difficulty, but found an answer in his 
conception of Love which grows by familiarity and obedience. The 
Synoptic evangelists, St. Peter, the sub-apostolic Fathers, hardly 
touch the problem. Many modern scholars regard Peter as a later 
writer, who was perfectly familiar with the Pauline Epistles, but 
failed to grasp their meaning. But the fact to be explained is 
that, instead of misapprehending or perverting the distinctive 
Pauline thoughts, he leaves them altogether on one side. 

dyvov. St. Peter’s idea of Holiness must be considered in 
relation to the terms in which he speaks of God. Christ is the 
object of Love (ver. 8). God, though Father, of fear ; the justice, 
might, majesty of God are predominant thoughts in this Epistle. 
In the present passage we are referred to Lev. xi. 44, xIx.'2, xx. 7. 
In all these passages the Israelites are commanded to keep them- 
selves from uncleanness, because God is holy. The Hebrew 
Qadesh comes from a root which means to divide. God is holy, 
because He is separate from all uncleanness. No defilement can 
approach Him under penalty of being consumed (Heb. xii, 29) ; 
He is dzetpacros xaxdv, Jas. 1. 133 Pas oixdv dapdéccrov, 1 Tim. vi. 
16. Justice is the positive idea most usually connected in the New 
Testament with holiness, John xvii. 11, 25 ; Luke i. 75; Rom. vii. 
12 (the law is holy and just and good). In the present passage the 
holy God is also the just Judge. Justice is more nearly connected 
with holiness than is goodness. The epithet i is applied to Christ, 
Luke i. 35, iv. 343; John vi. 69; rov dytov kat dixaov, Acts iii. 14 ; 
iv. 27, 30; Apoc. | ili. 7, possibly also vi. 10, always with reference to 
His purity or majesty. St. Paul uses the epithet only of the Holy 
Ghost, holy things, or holy men. 

There is an important point involved, because Albrecht Ritschl 
maintained that “the conception of the holiness of God is for the 
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religion of the New Testament abolished (aufgehoben), at any rate is 
in no respect essential” (Rechtf. und Vers. ii. 12, 13; see Mielke, 
das System Albrecht Ritsch?s, p. 23), on the ground that aloofness 
and transcendent majesty involve mystery in doctrine, and fear as 
in some degree an allowable motive for Christians. Ritschl’s view 
is an application of Kant’s theory; nothing can be known except 
relations ; nothing can have any religious value except God’s relation 
to us ; this has been perfectly revealed in Christ as a relation of love. 
It is interesting chiefly as showing the impossibility of squaring any 
philosophical theory with the Bible, or with any book in the Bible. 
Mystery and Fear cannot possibly be eliminated from Religion. 

kai adroit... yerOnte. ‘Do ye also become holy in every 
manner of conversation.” The aorist of the imperative is con- 
stantly used in this Epistle, when, according to the ordinary rule, 
we should have expected the present: see i 13, 17, 22, ii. 2, 13, 
17, ili, 10, II, £4, 15, iv. 17, v. 2, 5, 6, 8, 9. Blass (p. 194 sqq.) 
hardly seems to recognise adequately the looseness of New Testa- 
ment grammar on this point. Closely parallel in sense are the words 
quoted by St. Paul from Isa. lit, 11, eer Gere €x péoov avTov Kal 
apopiobyre, déyee Kupvos, Kat dxaldprov: ra) amrecOe’ kay@ clr Béfopat 
bas, kat €oopar vpiv els Tarépa, Kal welts ececGé por eis viots Kat 
Ovyarepas, A€yet Kvptos ravroxpdrwp, 2 Cor. vi. 17. It should be 
noticed that St. Peter does not address those to whom he writes as 
dytot, saints, though they belong to the €@vos ayiov, 11. 9, or what 
Clem. Rom. calls the dyiou pepis, xxx. 1. “Avaotpody (a favourite 
word of St. Peter’s), which in Aeschylus and Aristotle means “a 
repair,” “ haunt,” or “abode,” in Polybius is used of “a manner of 
life,” literally wa turning to and fro,” “a walking up and down.” 
The exact Latin equivalent is conuersatio (see Liddell and Scott, and 
Facciolati). It is greatly to be regretted that the fine word “‘con- . 
versation” has been rejected by the Revised Version to the 
impoverishment of the English language. ‘“ Different kinds of 
dvaotpody are to be spoken of further on in the Epistle: here at 
the outset St. Peter lays down what is true for them all” (Hort). 

16. “Aytor éveoGe. Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2, xx. 7; the future is here 
equivalent to an imperative; cf. Matt. v. 48. 

17. Kat et matépa érixaheiobe .. . dvaorpdpynte. ‘And if ye call 
on him as Father, who without respect of persons judgeth according 
to each man’s work, pass the time of your sojourning in fear” (R.V.). 
This is the common and, according to classic usage, the better 
translation. But that of the A.V., “if ye call on the Father who,” 
etc., may be defended. TWarjp is one of those words which easily 
dispense with the article (cf. ver. 2 above), and the article is 
omitted, where a defining clause follows, without any perceptible 
alteration of the Sense ; cf. rpopirat of tpopyrevaartes, ver. 10 above ; 3 
eis vopov TéXeLov Tov TIS éAcvHepias, Jas. i. 25 ; wasdiows Tots ev ayopa 
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xaOnpevors, Luke vil. 32 ; Sytatvovor Adyots rots Tov Kupéiov, 1 Tim. 
vi. 3. In any case the stress falls here upon the definition, “ If the 
Father, to whom you pray, is also the righteous Judge, see that ye 
fear Him.” The Father “giveth good things to them that ask 
Him ” (Matt. vii. 10) ; but He is not merely, as the heathen thought, 
a dwrnp édwy. He chastises His children (Heb. xii. 5, 6), and He 
judges. He is Tlarnp dytos, dixacos (John xvii, 11, 25). Kuhl 
remarks that in Peter’s view the Old Testament motive (Holiness, 
Fear) is not abolished, but rather strengthened by the new relation 
of sonship. The point became of importance in the controversy 
with the Gnostics, who maintained that God was Love simply and 
solely. Fear, of course, means such fear as may be felt towards a 
good father, not slavish, superstitious dread. It is a lower motive 
than love, yet is not to be regarded as merely negative ; it is the 
safeguard of holiness, and it prompts obedience in things which we 
do not as yet understand,—and there are always things which we do 
not understand. Even St. Paul uses occasionally the same language 
as St. Peter, see 2 Cor. v. 10,11. St. John (I iv. 18) writes that 
“‘nerfect love casteth out fear”; but his words do not apply to those 
whose love is not yet perfect. Our Lord says at one time, * Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ” (Matt. xxii. 37), at 
another, “ Yea, I say unto you, Fear Him ” (Luke xii. 5). 

In the words Ilarépa éxixadetobe there is a possible allusion to 
the Lord’s Prayer (so Weiss, Huther, Kuhl, Hort), but it is not 
certain; the words may be suggested by Ps. Ixxxviii. (lxxxix.) 27. 

dmpocwnodypmtrws- Neither the adverb nor the adjective from 
which it is formed occurs elsewhere in the New Testament, but 
we have the phrases AapBdvew, rpocdéxeoOa, Oavpafew axpdcwrov. 
They all denote the righteous Judge, who makes no distinction 
between high and low, rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, in the eye of 
whose holy law all men are equal. _It is interesting to compare the 
words of St. Peter (Acts x. 34), éw” dAnOeias xaraAapBdvopat dre oix 
core rpoouroNrrrns 6 Beds’ GAN’ dv aayti Ever 6 PoBovpevos avbrév Kat 
épyafopevos Sixacootvyy Sexros aire éort. Cf. also Rom. ii. 10, 11. 
Dr. Hort thinks that these passages are based on Deut. x. 17, but 
the thought and expression must have been not uncommon among 
pious Jews ; thus we find in the Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 73), 
‘quia Deus uiuens est et sanctus et fidelis et iustus ex omnibus ; et 
non est apud eum accipere personam, ut accipiat munera, quoniam 
Deus iustus est et iudicium exercens in omnibus qui transgrediuntur 
sermones eius et qui contemnunt testimonium eius.” Cf. Ep. 
Barn. iv. 12. 

tév Tijs tapotkias Spay xpédvov. The collocation is common in 
Peter but rare elsewhere in the New Testament ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 403 
2 Cor. viii. 8, and see Introduction, p. 4. Tlapouxiéa. See noe on 
wapemonpos above. Iaporxety is found Luke xxiv. 18; Heb. xi. 9; 
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mapo.xos, Acts vii. 6, 29 ; waporxia, Acts xiii. 17. St. Paul will not 
use mdporxos of Christians ; they are already cuproNirat tiv dyiwv, 
Eph. ii. 19. The word zapocxéa has a very interesting history ; the 
“ pilgrims” or “sojourners” in a district or town formed the diocese 
or “ parish.” See Suicer, s.v. wapocxia, Dict. of Christian Antiqut- 
ties, s.v. Parish. 

18. eidéreg Sn. The Holiness and Justice of God are the 
ground of Fear, which is strengthened by another thought, that of the 
high cost of Redemption. The same cast of thought finds expression 
in Heb. vi. 5 sqq., and Clem. Rom. xxi., rov Kvpiov jar "Incobtv 
Xpiordy, ob 7d alua trép jpav é566n, évrparayev, Further on Clement 
speaks of the fear of God as xadés xai péyas cai owlwy rdvras rovs 
év ait@ éaiws dvarrpepopévous év xabapd Suavoig. This fine passage 
affords an admirable illustration of what we may call “ Petrinism,” 
the mingled severity and tenderness of the Christian disciplinarian. 

of @8aprois . . . watpomapascrov. ‘That not with corruptible 
things, silver or gold, were ye redeemed from your vain conversa- 
tion handed down from your fathers.” Silver and gold (which are 
droAAvpeva, ver. 7, Or POaprd) are dross compared with the price 
that was paid for you. Avrpov is the ransom paid for slaves, Matt. - 
xx. 28; Mark x. 45; 1 Tim. ii. 6 we have dvridurpoy ; Avrpotobat 
is used Luke xxiv. 21; Tit. li. 14; Avrpwous, Luke i. 68, ii. 38; 
Heb. ix. 12; Avrpwrys, Acts vill. 35 of Moses. The Ransom is 
here the Blood of Christ; in Matt. xx. 28 the yvyx7 of Christ. We 
are redeemed from our enemies and from the hand of all that hate 
us, Luke i. 68 sqq.; from dvopia, Tit. ii. 14; here from vain con- 
versation : the historical type suggested in all these passages is that 
of the great deliverance from the house of bondage in Egypt (cf. 
Ex. vi. 6). The Bible does not attempt to say to whom the 
Ransom is paid, a question on which, in later times, there was much 
unfortunate speculation. The question ought never to have been 
asked, because it does not admit of an answer, except in some sense 
which is hardly compatible with the metaphor of Ransom. A 
money ransom is paid to him who holds the slave, but this is not 
- true of a spiritual ransom. To take an analogous case, the Algerian 
slaves were redeemed by the blood and suffering of English sailors, 
but to whom was this ransom paid ? 

Closely connected, though not identical, with the idea of Ransom 
is that of Buying. By one and the same act God redeemed us 
from captivity and bought us for His own slaves, Acts xx. 28 
(repteroujoaro) ; in 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23; 2 Pet. ii, 1; Apoc. v. 9, 
xiv. 3, 4, the verb used is dyopdfev, and in all these passages the 
price expressed or intended is the Blood of Christ. 

St. Luke uses the word dzroAvrpwors of final deliverance at the 
Last Day, xxi. 28; and St. Paul, who does not use the simple 
AUtpwors, has the compound in the same future sense, Rom. viii. 23 ; 
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Eph. i. 14, iv. 30; such is probably the meaning also in Rom. iii. 
24; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 14; in Heb. xi. 35 dwoAvrpwors is equivalent 
to AvTpwors ; so also in 1x. 15. See Abbott on Eph. i. 7. 

warpotapadétov. This phrase again might seem to be aimed 
rather at Gentiles than at Jews. From the Apologists we may see 
how reluctant the Gentiles were to cast off the “‘ manner of life” of 
their ancestors, and by so doing to pronounce condemnation upon 
their parents, philosophers, statesmen. See Clem. Alex. Profr. x. ; 
Min. Felix, Océ. vi. The strength of this sentiment is powerfully 
exemplified in Mr. Dill’s Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Roman Empire. Races like the English, whose past history was less 
glorious, did not feel the difference so keenly ; see Bede, 7. Z. 11. 14. 
“Vain” again is constantly used of idolatry (Acts xiv. 15). Yet 
Jews also had a wapddoots, Matt. xv. 2 sqq., which came from their 
fathers, Gal. i. 14, and was in some points against the law of God 
and vain. 

19. ddAd Tipiy atuart . . . Xpiorod. “* But with precious blood of 
Christ as of a lamb unblemished and spotless.” On the collocation 
of the words, see Introduction, p. 4. On the Blood of Christ see 
note on ver. 2 above. Here, no doubt, the absence of the article 
before tipiw aipare is not without meaning. ‘Ye were redeemed 
not with corruptible gold, but with precious blood”; both the 
adjectives and the substantives are in strong contrast. “Apwpos, 
which in classic Greek means blameless, is used by the LXX. of 
victims which have no physical blemish. Hence the name of the 
pewpookdzos, an Official whose business it was to ascertain this fact, 
Philo, de Agric. 29 (i. 320); Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 18. 117. ‘The 
translators having to express the Hebrew mum, a blemish, apparently 
caught at the sound of the Greek papos, and employed it for their 
purpose” (Hort). It should, however, be observed that in the Old 
Testament the ceremonial and the moral are not easily kept apart, 
and that duwpos is used of moral integrity, Ps. xiv. (xv.) 2, and else- 
where. “AomAos, “spotless,” is metaphorical, but is rather moral 
than ceremonial ; it is found in the version of Symmachus, Job xv. 
15, but not in the LXX. “Apwpos is used of Christ ina passage very 
similar to this, Heb. ix. 14. ‘The physical perfection of the victim 
is regarded as typical of the sinlessness of Christ, which makes His 
Blood tiptov. 

Christ is called dyvés by the Baptist, John i. 29, 36; in 
Apoc. v. 6 and elsewhere the word used is dpviov. The Paschal 
Lamb or Kid Is called zpéBarov réXeov, Ex. xii. 5; in Isa. lili. 7 we 
read, ws mpdBatov ért opaynv 7xOn, Kai ws auvos évavriov TOD KeipovTos 
ddwvos ovrws odk dvolye tO ordua. Here the sheep is slain, the 
lamb is only shorn, and it has been questioned whether the 
prophet in this particular verse is thinking of the Paschal Lamb 
or, indeed, of any sacrifice at all (see Dr. Cheyne’s note). The 
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chapter, however, is full of sacrificial imagery, and the Suffering 
Servant is depicted both as an Atoner (ras dpaprias ypov éper), 
and as a Redeemer (rw podAwme airod jets idOnpev) ; indeed the 
ideas of Atonement and of Redemption are blended through- 
out. The Isaianic passage was very early applied to our Lord, 
Acts viil. 32. 

There can be little doubt that Isa. lili. was in the mind of St. 
Peter here. Just before we have had an allusion to Isa. lil. 3, ov 
peta apyupiov AvtpwOycecGe, and references to Isaiah, and to chap. 
lili, in particular, abound in the Epistle. But the “ blood of the 
Lamb” does not come from this source. It is found most easily 
in Ex. xii.: the difference of the words zpdBaroy and dprds is a 
merely superficial difficulty, and réAeov is equivalent to duwpov xai 
domAov. We really do not know what words St. Peter himself 
used. But in the case of such allusions there is danger in the 
attempt to bind an author down to fixed passages. St. Peter may 
have meant quite generally the lamb of sacrifice. See note on 
pavriopés, ver. 2 above. 

The question has been raised whether the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb was really a ransom, but it is difficult to understand the 
point of view from which the question is framed. In one sense, of 
course, it was not, as the Epistle to the Hebrews teaches us. But 
in another, as a shadow, it was both an Atonement and a Ransom ; 
it covered the houses of the Israelites from the destroying Angel, it 
redeemed the firstborn, and was a condition of the deliverance of 
the whole people from the house of bondage. 

Dr. Hort quotes the Midrash on Ex. xii. 22, ** With two bloods 
were the Israelites delivered from Egypt, with the blood of the 
paschal lamb and with the blood of circumcision.” 

20. mpoeyvwopévon, The foreknowledge of God does not neces- 
sarily imply the pre-existence of the thing or person foreknown 
(see ver. 2 above; Acts xv. 15 ; Rom. xi. 2), but does not exclude it. 

apd KataBodijs xéopou. Matt. xiii. 35 (here, perhaps, xdopov 
should be omitted), xxv. 44, the phrase is used also by Luke, 
John, Paul, and in Hebrews: Apoc. xiii. 8, the Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world. - It is found also in the Assump- 
tion of Moses, and is quot’ therefrom in the Acta Syn. Nic. 
(Gelasius Cyzic. ii. 18, p. 2), sal mpocfedcard pe 6 Oeds mpd Ka~a- 
Bods Koopor, elvai pe rH StadyKys abrod pecirny (Moses is speaking 
to Joshua). This passage of the Assumption was possibly alluded 
to by St. Paul, Gal. iii. 19, and may have suggested the language of 
St. Peter here. The word xaraffoAy is used 2 Macc. il. 29 of the 
foundation or ground-plan of a house. Dr. Hort quotes also 
Plut. Moralia, ii. 956 A, 76 e€ dpyis Kai dua TH wpwdTy KataBody Trav 
avOpwrwv. 


davepwhévros. Cf. John i. 31; 1 Tim. i. 16; 1 John ii 5, 8. 
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‘Taken by itself the word suggests a previous hidden existence, 
and it was not likely to be chosen except in this implied sense” 
(Hort). 

éw écydtou tay xpdvwv. ‘In the last of the times,” in the last 
epoch of the world’s history ; or “at the end of the times” (écydrov 
being taken as neuter and substantival, as in the phrase éx’ éoydrov 
Tov ypepov, Heb. i. 2). 

Se dpas. The purport of this verse is still further to deepen the 
reader’s sense of tthe need of holiness and godly fear. Not only is 
the blood precious, but the sacrifice of Christ was purposed by God 
before creation, ani all for you. 

21. rods 8 adrod motos eis Gedy. TTrrevovras is supported by 
the authority of § C K LP, a number of other MSS., and the Syriac 
Versions ; but the great textual critics prefer muorovs, the reading of 
A B, a good cursive, and the Vulgate, on the ground that movrev- 
ovras is an obvious correction designed to get rid of ‘the otherwise 
unexampled phrase morots eis @edv. IItords in the active sense 
(=believing) is rare even in the New Testament, and except in 
this passage is always used absolutely.. See Dr. Hort’s elaborate 
note. Nevertheless eis is used after morevw, and there is no 
obvious reason why muwrds in the active sense should not be 
followed by the same preposition. We must translate “who 
through Him do believe in God.” No other meaning will suit the 
context, and eis after mords in its passive meaning (= trusted, 
trustworthy) appears to be not only unexampled, but impossible. 
For & avrod cf. Acts iii. 16, 7 aioris 4 5 adrod (the words of St. 
Peter). Above, ver. 8, Christ is Himself the immediate object of 
Faith; here by Him, by the historical Christ, de dvacrdcews ékx 
vexpov (ver. 3), by the wa@jpara and ddgas (ver. 11), in a word, by 
the gospel, we come to believe in God, who raised Him from the 
dead and gave Him glory. It is to be observed that here the 
brethren believe in God, not because the Son has revealed the 
Father (Matt. xi. 27), but because the Father has revealed the Son. 
The two propositions are reciprocal and interchangeable ; hence it 
is clear that we believe in God through Christ not in the same 
sense as that in which we believe through Apollos or Paul, who 
were dudxovoe (1 Cor. iii. 5). Here, again, it is impossible to say 
whether St. Peter is addressing himself to Jews or to Gentiles; the 
peculiar attribute ascribed to God was equally new to both. 

tov éyeipavta . . . Sofav. The Resurrection and Exaltation are 
appealed to just as in St. Peter’s speech on Pentecost, and indeed 
in the Book of Acts throughout. Here the Resurrection is a 
revelation of God and His abounding mercy; it 1s also the means 
(or one means) of the dvayévvyors (ver. 3), and gives efficacy to 
Baptism (ili. 21). But there is no trace in our Epistle of the 
favourite Pauline thought that the Christian is risen with Christ or 
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has died with Christ. The substance of St. Peter’s teaching is the 
same, but the expression is not. 

God gave Jesus Christ glory in the eyes of unbelievers (Acts 
ili. 13) and of the Church, bestowing upon Him of grace “ the 
Name whch is above every name” (Phil. ii. 9; see Lightfoot’s 
note). Cf. Apoc. i. 17, 18. Thus we can understand John xvii. 5. 

dote thy wiotw dpadv nat éAqwida elvar eis Oedv, ‘So that your 
faith and hope is towards God.” Faith in Christ (ver. 8) is also 
faith in God, who gave Christ glory, whose mercy is the ultimate 
source of the resurrection, the regeneration, and the gospel gener- 
ally. Kuhl, with a number of German commentators, translates 
‘so that your faith is also hope towards God.” In this way we 
should get the sense “so that your faith is transformed into hope,” 
and thus escape the apparent tautology between miorois eis Oeor, 
aiorw eis @eov. There is no other substantial argument in favour 
of this artificial rendering (it is rightly rejected by Dr. Hort). 
Tautology is a characteristic of St. Peter’s style ; see Introduction, 
p. 6. Further, faith and hope are so closely connected in St. 
Peter’s mind that they are merely two aspects of the same thing; 
the one involves the other so completely that it is difficult to see 
how he could say that the one becomes the other. 

At this point ends what we may call the doctrinal section of the 
Epistle. St. Peter has been explaining the three Names, their 
three attributes, and their several relations. Here he passes to the 
practical Christian life, catching up and expounding the words 
dyiacpos, avayervay. The word suggests the thought, doctrine 
and exhortation are blended in easy natural flow, and there are 
constant recurrences and developments of ideas already expressed. 

22, 28. “Hyvixotes carries us back to vers. 2, 15; taxon to 
vers. 2, 14; the following dvayeyevynpévor to ver. 3; but something 
new is added to each word. The order of conception seems to be 
truth, regeneration, obedience, purity, love of the brethren. Truth 
is explained by the words da Adyou favros Weot nat pévovros. It is 
the word uttered by the Spirit of Christ through the prophets 
(vers. 10-12); through this truth comes the New Birth. The 
Truth must be obeyed, carried out in action as a law even before 
we understand it, in order that we may understand it (as in John 
vii. 17); see note on ver. 2. Obedience leads to purity of soul. 
“Ayvos in classical Greek is mainly a moral word (sanctus not sacer ; 
but these, like dytos, dyvds, are connected in etymology) ; it is used 
especially of virginity ; but the verb is generally used of ceremonial 
purification. In the New Testament dyvds always has the moral 
sense ; dyvigey is used of ceremonial cleansing in John xi. 55 and 
Acts xxi. 24, 26, xxiv. 18, but in Jas. iv. 8, 1 John iti 3, as 
here, of spiritual cleansing. We may compare the phrase dydew 
év éAnOeia, John xvii. 17, 19. Purity from evil inclinations, especi- 
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ally from rancour and malice, leads to love of the brethren (not 
“brotherly love”). The word ¢AadeAdia in secular Greek and in 
4 Macc. xill. 21, 23, 26, xiv. 1, means the mutual love of brothers 
by birth; but in 2 Macc. xv. 14 Jeremiah is called 6 diAddeAdos 
otros because of his love for all Jews (Hort). In the New Testa- 
ment it is used (Rom. xii. 10; 1 Thess. iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 2 Pet. 
i. 7) in what is really a new sense, of love for those who are 
brethren by virtue of the dvayévyots. Love of the Christian 
brotherhood must be (1) dvuméxperos (Rom. xii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 6), 
not affected, Pharisaic, formal, mechanical, but sincere and from 
the heart. (2) éxrevjs, “fervent”; the word seems to convey the 
idea of straining intensity, but some regard it as meaning “steady,” 
“unintermittent.”. The adverb éxrevés occurs only in later Greek, 
and was regarded as a vulgarism ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 311; 
Dr. Rutherford, Mew Phrynichus, p. 365, thinks that even the 
adjective is not Attic. 

oropd is fixed to the sense of “seed” (semen not satio) by the 
epithets. Many modern German commentators and Alford under- 
stand the meaning to be “born again not of a human father” (cf. 
John i. 13, iii. 4); but a better explanation is found in the parable 
of the Sower ; cf. Luke viii. 11, 6 omdpos éoriv 6 Adyos Tod Meod. 

In 81a Adyou Geos LGvros Kai wévovros the article is again omitted. 
The epithets are best taken with Adyov. As Adyov is antithetical to 
oTopas, SO are Livros Kal pevortos to ob POapris dAAG ddOdprov; again 
we have Adyos Gav in Heb. iv. 12, and éAmis {aoa in ver. 3 above ; 
and finally Adyou pévovros is caught up and illustrated by the words 
To O¢ pjua Kupiov neve in the following quotation. This is the con- 
struction adopted by A.V., R.V. (text), Alford, Kiihl, von Soden, 
and most modern commentators. Dr. Hort follows the Vulgate 
and many, especially of the older scholars, in coupling the epithet 
with @eov (cf. Dan. vi. 26, avrés yap éorw Weds pevwv Kai Lav eis 
yeveds yevedv Ews rov aidvos). Adyos is identified by St. Peter 
himself with pjya, and this again with the gospel which his readers 
had heard (16 evayyeAroev cis tuas: cf. da tov ebayyedicapévwr 
tpas, ver. 12 above), virtually with the ra@jpara xat Séeo, 

24. Sidr is used by St. Peter to introduce quotations from the 
Old Testament, 1. 16, ii. 6, and here. In iii. 10 ydp is used 
(Hort). 

twaca odpt. From Isa. xl. 6-8. St. Peter departs from the LXX. 
In omitting as before xdpros, and in substituting airs for avOpa7ov 
and Kupiov for rot @cot jpav, but follows it in omitting two clauses 
of the Hebrew (“because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it; 
surely the people is grass”) after egéreoev. Dr. Hort observes that 
St. Peter possibly found all these changes already made in the text 
of the LXX. which he used. 

éfnpdvOy and éfémece are gnomic aorists which may be rendered 
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in English by the present. Dr. Hort illustrates the dvOos xdprov by 
reference to Sinai and Palestine, p. 139, where Dean Stanley de- 
scribes the blazing scarlet of anemones, tulips, and poppies among 
the thin, shortlived grass of spring in the Levant, and points out 
the fine comparison of this dda of nature to the ‘ conversation” 
inherited by the Greeks from their fathers, which, “vain” as it was, 
was also so brilliant and attractive. But the main point of the 
quotation is the contrast between the shortness of earthly beauty 
and the eternity of the word of God. St. James manifestly alludes 
to this passage of Isaiah (i. 10, 11) in a different context; he is 
disparaging wealth, and omits all reference to the word of God. If 
there is any literary connexion here between the two Epistles, the 
right of priority seems to belong to St. Peter, who introduces the 
quotation with far greater ease, appropriateness, and power. See 
note on Soxipuoy, ver. 7 above. 

25. Kupiou stands, as already observed, for the rod @eod jyev of 
the LXX. and Hebrew. Dr. Hort observes that “ Kupéov without 
the article must be taken, as in most cases, for Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, our God.” But the noticeable point is that in a matter of 
such grave import there should be any exceptions at all: and the 
fact seems to be that if we exclude direct quotations from the Old 
Testament, and such phrases as dyyedos, duvy, xelp, rvetua Kupiov, 
which are taken from the Old Testament and stereotyped by usage, 
it is hardly possible in the New Testament to make any distinction 
between Kupeos and 6 Kvptos. Even in the Old Testament 6 Kvptos 
stands not infrequently for Jehovah (passages quoted Matt. xxii. 44 ; 
Luke ii. 23 ; Acts 11. 25); and in the New Testament Kvpros, without 
the article, is constantly used of Christ (Luke il. 11; Acts x. 36; 
in Rom. xiv. 5-9 Kupiy and. 7@ Kupiy are used quite indifferently ; 
xvi. 2 8qq., €v Kupiy, this is a common phrase ; 1 Cor. vii. 17-33, 
X. 21, 22, xvi. 11; 2 Cor. ili. 16-18; Phil. iii. 20; 2 Thess. 1 
I, 2,12). We have seen that in St. Peter’s view the Spirit of Christ 
was in the prophets, and it is not possible to say that in the present 
passage he intends to draw any absolute distinction between Kupiov 
and Xpucrov. 

eis Spas. “ Unto you,” is equivalent to tutv, as in ver. 4 above. 
Dr. Hort would give the preposition its sense of motion, ‘ which 
was preached (reaching even) to you.” The R.V. translates, “And 
this is the word of good tidings which was preached unto you” ; and 
it should not be forgotten that in the times of the apostle ebayyé\uov 
still preserved distinctly the meaning of “good spell” or tidings, 
which we are so apt to forget when we use the abbreviated 
** gospel.” 

II. 1. Here begins a new passage of exhortation suggested by 
the word avayeyevvnpévot. It extends to the end of ver. 10. 

GwoO¢nevor ody, “ Therefore,” since ye are born again, since ye 
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have becomé babes, lay aside all kinds of wickedness; and -desire 
the milk which Christ will give you. Milk. causes growth ; the 
growth will fit them for their ‘place i in the spiritual house, the royal 
priesthood. Here again the Christian is addressed as member of a 
corporation.” “AroféoGa is to be taken rather in the sense of cleans- 
ing -defilements (iii. ‘21, ‘ob owapkos. droBects purov) than in that of 
putting off clothing (as in Rom. xiii. 12; Eph, iv. ‘22; Col. iii. 
5 8qq.). The sins named are such as are specially destructive of 
diradergia. Kaxia in the classics means either vice generally, as 
opposed to dpery, or specially cowardice. Suicer distinguishes three 
ecclesiastical uses of the. word : (1) Evil, misery; trouble ; Matt. vi. 
34> dpxerov TH Hepa y KaKla avris. (2) Vice ; the word is com- 
monly so -used by the F athers, and Theophylact gives it this sense 
in Rom. i. 29 (ad Rom. chap. iii.) ; but it is. very doubtful whether 
he is right. (3) Malice; 1 Cor. xiv. 20, TH Kaxig vatiacere, where 
Theophylact notes vomates TH Kaxig, 6 padéva Kaxorolv GAN’ dorrep 
vymiov.axuxos. Cf. Col. it. 8; Tit. ili 3. Dr. Hort, maintains 
that in the Pauline Epistles cana always bears this sense. In the 
present -passage the A.V. has “malice,” the R.V. “ wickedness.” 
The addition of zacay, “ every kind or form of,” suits “ wickedness ” 
better than the more determinate ** malice,” and the same remark 
applies to civ mdon xaxig, Eph. iv. 31. In ii. 16 below: xaxia 
seems clearly to mean “ wickedness,” Upon the whole it seems 
best to regard xaxia as the general term which is defined by the 
following special vices. In Jas. i. 21, 8:6 droeyevor racav purapiay 
Kat mepigoretay kaxias, the general sense “ wickedness” seems to suit 
better. It may be observed that James appears to combine 1 Pet. 
li. 1, iii; 21, so that here, too, he is more naturally regarded as the 
borrower. : 

itoxpiceas. SoX AC K LP, the Vulgate, Philoxenian Syriac, and 
Armenian ; B, the Peshito, Coptic, and Aethiopic have t7roxpiow. 
For the sense see avurixpitos above. St. Peter is probably thinking 
of our Lord’s denunciations of the Pharisaic hypocrisy, which was 
strict in outward observances but cold at heart, setting its rules and 
forms above charity. The plural - may mean hinds of hypocrisy or 
acts of hypocrisy ; 3 as dperat in classical Greek means “ virtues” or 
virtuous deeds.” 

katadahids. ‘All backbitings.” The verb xaradaXety is used 
by Aristophanes, Ranae, 752, of a slave who “ blabs ” his master’s 
secrets ; it is quoted also from the lost Typas, Bekker, Anecd. i. 102. 
In later Greek it bears the sense of talking or railing against. The 
adjective xatddudos (Rom. 1. 30) and substantive xaraAadia (2, Cor. 
xii, 20) are found only in the New Testament. 

2.. ds dptiyévvyta Bpépyn. “‘ As newborn babes.” **"Apreyévynros 
is a late and rarc word, replacing veoyvos. This is the only place 
where Bpédn,is used figuratively, viriot being:commionly so used” 
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(Hort). The simile, which is very appropriate for those who are 
avayeyevynpevot, recalls Matt. xviii. 3. In St. Peter’s view Christians 
are always babes, and therefore also always recently born. This is 
in substance the explanation of Dr. Hort and von Soden. Kuhl 
insists that d&preyévvyra. must mean that the readers had been quite 
recently converted, and finds in the word a confirmation of his view 
that the readers of the Epistle did not belong to Churches founded 
by St. Paul, and that the Epistle was written before Romans. But 
this is too large a conclusion from so slender a premiss. Even if 
the readers had been converted by St. Paul, their Christianity was 
still young. But in respect of Eternity, as von Soden well says, the 
beginning of the new life must always seem a thing of yesterday. 

émmoOyoate .. . owrmpiav. “Desire the sincere milk of the 
word that ye may grow thereby” (A.V.). ‘‘ Long for the spiritual 
milk, which is without guile, that ye may grow thereby unto salva- 
tion” (R.V.). The words eis owrypiavy are undoubtedly genuine ; 
see Tischendorf’s note. Aoytxov yadda is understood by the great 
majority of commentators, as by the A.V., to mean “milk of the 
word,” on the grounds that St. Peter is recalling the Adyos of 1. 23 
(just as in ddoAov he recalls the déAov of the preceding verse), and 
that Adyos in the New Testament always means “word.” Of those 
who thus translate the phrase, some regard “ milk of the word ” as 
meaning “the milk which is the word” (“‘ Zac uerdi est periphrasis 
uerbi tpstus,” Bengel) ; others, ‘the milk which is contained in the 
word,” that 1s to say, specially Christ (so Kihl, Weiss, Keil, von 
Soden). This latter point seems unimportant, if we consider what 
St. Peter has said touching the relation of Christ to Scripture. 

Dr. Hort insists that Aoyixds in the Stoic writers (even in Aris- 
totle ; see Bonitz, /zdex), in later Greek, and commonly in Philo, 
means rational, and can mean nothing else; further, that in Rom. 
xii. 1 (the only other passage in the Greek Bible where the word is 
found) it bears this sense, and that Eusebius uses the word with the 
same meaning. It may be observed, however, that St. Paul does 
not use the phrase Aoy:xov ydAa, and that his Aoyx7 Aarpeia corre- 
sponds to St. Peter’s rvevparixas Ovoias ; that the usage of St. Paul can 
never be compared with that of St. Peter without great caution and 
reserve ; that Adyos, in the sense of the word of God, or scripture, is 
unknown to secular Greek; and that Aoyixds, “ belonging to the 
word,” is at any rate strictly analogous to Aoytkds, “ belonging to the 
human reason.” Finally, as it is certainly the habit of St. Peter to 
pick up and repeat his words, it would seem that the balance of 
argument is in favour of the translation of the A.V. “AdoAos does 
not mean “unadulterated,” nor exactly “veracious,” as in Aesch. 
Ag. 95; xpiparos a&yvod padaxais addXo.ot apyyopiass, but “ guileless,” 
as the pattern of sincerity, and as forbidding all d0Aos, cf. il. 22. 
TdéAa is probably a reminiscence of Isa. lv. 1; if so, there is an 
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additional reason for taking Aoyxéy as above. In any case the 
word is suggested to St. Peter quite simply by dévayeyervnpévor and 
Bpépn. The passage marks better than any other the difference 
between St. Peter, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul. In 
St. Peter’s eyes the Christian is always a babe, always in need of 
mother’s milk, always growing, not to perfection, but to deliverance. 
In Heb. v. 12, vi 2, milk is the catechism, the rudiments of the 
faith, including repentance, faith, baptisms, laying on of hands, 
resurrection, judgment, and is contrasted with “the solid meat” of 
the perfect, who have a formed character (6:4 riv tv), can judge for 
themselves, and do not need a guide. ‘This is an adaptation of the 
teaching of Philo (de migr. Abr. 9 (i. 443), Erepos vymiwv Kal érepos 
TeXelwy xapds ear: 6 (i. 440), ev Tatty TH xdpa Kal yévos éori cou TO 
avropalés, 76 atrodiéaktov, 76 vyTias Kat yadaKxtadous Tpopys ap€roxov) : 
but Philo probably borrowed it from the Stoics ; cf. Epictetus, 1i. 
16. 39, ov Oé&Aets Hd, ws TA Tatdia, droyadakticOjvar Kai arrecbau 
tpopys orepewtépas; It takes up the old philosophic distinction. 
between the Bios zpaxrixds and Oewpytixds, and regards the Christian 
as moving up naturally and properly through instruction, obedi- 
ence, law, discipline, into knowledge and freedom. This was the 
view adopted by Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and indeed by 
the whole of the later Church. It represents a via media between 
St. Peter and St. Paul. The latter draws the same distinction as 
Hebrews between ydAa and Bpapea (1 Cor. iii. 1, 2), but regards the 
“babes in Christ ” as od rvevparixol, odpxwwot, Or gapxixo’. Here also 
the distinction is probably based, if not on Philo, on some cognate 
Rabbinical teaching. St. Paul is vexed with “the babe,” who is in 
fact the weaker brother, the formalist, and needs not to be carried 
further along the same line, but to be put upon a different line. 
Neither to St. Paul nor to Hebrews is “ milk” the biblical milk of 
Isaiah, nor is “the babe” the little child of the Gospels. St. Peter 
not only differs from them both, but he differs as being more 
scriptural and evangelical. This point, which is in many ways of 
the gravest importance, has not received the attention it deserves. 
8. ei éyedcaobe Sri xpnords & Kiptos. “If ye have tasted that 
the Lord is good.” ‘ Milk” suggests a quotation from Ps. xxxiii. 
(xxxiv.) 9, yevoaoe xat idere ote xpyoros 6 Kipios. The words xal 
idere are Omitted as not quite suiting the milk. A.V., R.V. translate 
“that the Lord is gracious,” but we need an adjective that will suit 
the figure of speech. ‘In the Psalm o Kvptos stands for Jehovah, 
as it very often does, the LXX. inserting and omitting the article 
with Kupios on no apparent principle. On the other hand, the next 
verse shows St. Peter to have used 6 Kvpios in its commonest, though 
not universal, N.T. sense of Christ. It would be rash, however, to 
conclude that he meant to identity Jehovah with Christ. No such 
identification can be clearly made out in the N.T.” (Hort). But 
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the point, as already observed, is that the writers of the New 
Testament take no trouble to guard their readers against misappre- 
hension on a subject of such consequence. 

4. apds Sv xpocepyépevor. “Coming unto whom.” The phrase is 
suggested, as Dr. Hort thinks, by ver. 6 of the Psalm just quoted, 
aporAGare zpos airéy xai duricOnre. Indeed the whole Psalm was 
present to St. Peter’s mind throughout the Epistle; cf. ver. 10, 
poBybyre Tov Kupiov_ WayrTes ob Gyo avrov, with i. 15-173 ver. 5, 
éx Tacwv TOV TapouKtiav pov éppicaré pe, with 1. 173 vers. 13-17 are 
quoted below, ili. 10-12 ; 3 in ver. 2 3 we have the word AuTpacerat, 
and ver. 20, ToAXat ai Gripes TOV dixalwv, Kal éK Twacav adriov 
pvoero. avrovs 6 Kuptos, gives in little the main theme of the Epistle. 
The present participle is used because stones keep coming one after 
another ; but it may, as Kuhl thinks, denote the perpetual lifelong 
drawing nigh of the soul to its Redeemer. The idea of stones 
“coming” is not very natural, and it is therefore all the more 
probable that Hermas was influenced by St. Peter when he speaks 
of stones “coming up” (dyaBaive) to be built into the tower 
(Sim. 1x. 3. 4). 

Nidoy Lavra. “A living stone.” Cf. éArida Lacay, i. 3; Adyos Gor, 
i. 23; the phrase means much more than “an animated stone” 
that “lives” in St. Peter’s sense which is spiritual, divine, eternal. 
The apostle here brings in a new metaphor, the stones, the house, 
in order to reiterate with fresh force the necessity of holiness ; the 
keyword is the ayov of ver. 5. But he has already in view the 
quotations which he is about to introduce in ver. 6sqq. The 
word Aé@os, once used, draws him on to say more about it. This 
artless conversational method is highly original; and it will be 
observed that the hints or suggestions which guide the thought are 
usually words or phrases of Scripture. This is a consideration 
which ought to be allowed weight in discussing the relation between 
vers. 6-8 and the parallel passage in Romans. 

5. xat adroi . . . mveuparixds. “ Be ye also as living stones built 
up a spiritual house.” 

It seems best to take oixodopetoGe as imperative, the last link of 
the chain of imperatives extending from i. 13 onwards. Dr. Hort 
regards it aS indicative, and translates “ye are being builded.” 
Here again St. Peter keeps distinctly in view the corporate idea of 
the Christian life; the house or temple is the community as in 
Eph. ii. 21, 22, not the individual soul as in 1 Cor. iil. 16, vi. 19. 
The word olxos is used here probably because it means both 
“house” and “household,” and thus suits both the preceding 
oixodopetobe and the following iepdrevpa. Tvevparixds, “ spiritual,” 
“immaterial,” or perhaps “reasonable.” Philo has the adjective 
avepatixds (de mundi opificio 22, i. 15). In his psychology 
avedpa, the breath of life, which makes the animal soul “ tive” 
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(Gen. ii. 7), is synonymous with the Greek vots (guod detur potiori 
insid. 22, i. 207. See Siegfried, p. 240, and Hatch, LZssays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 126). 

eis tepdreupa Gytov. “To be a holy priesthood.” The A.V. 
follows K LP, the Vulgate, and Peshito in omitting eds. Here again 
St. Peter is looking forward to a passage of Scripture which he 
means to quote more precisely ; in Ex. xix. 6, dyroy is the epithet 
of é6vos not of teparevsa. The living stones, when they are built 
into the house, become also the body of priests who minister in the 
house, and the priests must be holy. The word dys is repeated 
here with emphasis from i. 15, and resumes all that has been said 
from that point. 

dvevéyxat . . . Xptorov. “To offer up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God through Jesus Christ.” ’Avadépeww is thus used, not in 
classical Greek, nor by St. Paul, but commonly in the LXX. (e.g. Gen. 
xxii. 2, 13, Of the sacrifice of Isaac), by James (ii. 21), and in Heb. 
(vii. 28, xill. 15). St. Peter does not define the sacrifices further 
than by saying that they are spiritual, as befits the spiritual house 
and the holy priesthood. The epithet wvevpatixds distinguishes 
them from the offerings of the Law; they are not shadows and 
symbols, but realities, such as spirit offers to spirit, and a holy priest- 
hood to a holy God. It would, however, be pressing the word too 
far to regard it as excluding all connexion with material objects ; for 
a gift of money is spoken of as a @voia (Phil. iv. 8; cf. Acts x. 4; 
Heb. xiii. 16). Purely spiritual acts of self-dedication, praise, faith, 
are also spoken of as sacrifices (Rom. xii. 1; Phil. ii. 17; Eph. v. 
1,2); and no doubt no sacrifice is rvevyarcxy without the act of self- 
surrender. Here, where the sacrifices are those of the community, 
it seems impossible so to restrict them as to make them merely 
another name for diAadeAdia, or for the putting away of all malice 
or wickedness. ‘The praise and prayers of the assembly of brethren 
are no doubt meant, but their gifts are not excluded. 

edtpoodéxtrous Oem S:d “Invod Xprotod. ‘‘ Acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.” ‘‘ Eizpoodexros is not used in the LXX. or 
Apocrypha (the simple dexrds being preferred in this sense), but 
it was known to Greek religion (Schol. on Arist. Pax, 1054), 
and also to ordinary Greek language (Plutarch, Praec. Ger. Reip. 
801 C)” (Hort). Commentators appear to be very evenly divided 
on the question whether dia is to be taken with dvevéyxat or with 
evrpoodéxrovs. Heb. xiii. 15 favours the former construction ; the 
order of words, the latter. ‘There is a difference in the sense. In 
the former case we offer through Jesus spiritual sacrifices which 
are acceptable because spiritual; in the second, we offer spiritual 
sacrifices, which are acceptable because offered through Him, 
deriving all their worth from Him who presents them to God, and 
with whose one sacrifice they are bound up. 
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6. Sidtt trepiéxes ev ypagy. “‘ Because it contains in Scripture.’ 
I'pagy drops the article here just as “Scripture” does in English, 
Ilepréxerv is absolute and impersonal, as in Josephus, Amé. xi. 4. 7, 
BovAopat yiver Oat ravra xabws év airy wepieyer. The same use of the 
word is found in Origen and in Adamantius (see Hort). In other 
passages, though the verb has ceased to be transitive, it is followed 
by an adverb or adverbial phrase ; thus we find érurroAai reptéxovee 
Tov Tporov tourov, Josephus, Amz. xll. 4. 11; €murroAas mepieyovoas 
ovrws, 2 Macc. ix. 18, xi. 22. Tlepoyy is used for a table of 
contents or summary of a book (see Facciolati, Pertocha), or for a 
paragraph or passage, Cic. ad Aft. xiii. 25. 3; Acts vill. 32. 

In the passage which follows we have a cento of quotations 
from the Old Testament. ‘“Idov riOnut.. . Katatoyvv6y is from Isa. 
XXVill. 16; Ai#os . . . ywvias from Ps. cxvil. (cxvili.) 22; AiOos... 
oxavddAouv from Isa. vill. 14; yévos éxXexrdv from Isa. xlili. 20; 
Bacircov iepdrevpa, E6vos dyov from Ex. xix. 6; Aads eis wrepurroinow 
.« » ayyeiAnre from Isa. xliii. 20 (Aadv pov Sy reptemotnodpnv Tas 
dperds jrov SupyetoGar). Ot rroré ob Aads . . . eAenOevres is a clause 
tnade up of phrases taken from Hos. 1. it. 

The relation between 1 Pet. ii. 6-8 and Rom. ix. 33 is discussed 
in the Introduction, p.18sqq. St. Peter is catching up, reiterating, 
justifying from Scripture, words which he has used immediately 
before, in vers. 4 and 5; but some of them have been present in 
his thoughts from the first; thus éxAexrds, i. 153 Tyr, Tios, 1. 7, 
19; aytos, 1. 15; Adyos, i. 23, li. 2; and we may add od Aads com- 
pared with dvayeyevvnpévoy, i. 23. The passage which occurred to 
him first was Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.) 22, from which comes the 
dzrodedoxipacpéevoyv of ver. 4; this word started the train of asso- 
ciation which suggested the other quotations. This particular 
quotation is used elsewhere by St. Peter, Acts iv. 11, and in the 
Gospels (Luke xx. 17 with parallels), but nowhere else. These 
features seem to be strongly in favour of St. Peter’s originality here ; 
but Dr. Hort and many other high authorities think it morally 
certain that St. Peter borrowed the common part of his quotation 
from St. Paul. . 

iSou, Tins . . . Katatcyuv9. “Behold, I lay in Sion a chief 
corner stone, elect, honoured; and he that believeth on him 
shall not be put to shame.” The LXX. version of Isa. xxviii. 16 is 
dod éym euBddrAdAw eis Ta Oepédca Sudov AiGov wodvredH exdexrdv 
dxpoywviatoy évriynov, eis Ta Oepédta airys Kat 6 moreiwy ov py 
xaraocxuvO7. St. Peter omits zoAvreAy, ‘‘ precious” ; évtyov might 
bear the same meaning, but he clearly takes it to mean “held in 
honour,” which is the more usual sense of the word. 

ew atré after meorevwv is found in most MSS. of the LXX., and 
was inserted, as Dr. Hort thinks, before the Christian era. The 
Hebrew text as translated by the R.V. is “ Behold, I lay in Zion for 
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a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone of 
sure foundation: he that believeth shall not make haste.” The 
Stone is Jehovah Himself (Cheyne), or the Messianic King (Hort). 
‘‘Shall not make haste,” shall not flee in terror, is not in itself 
badly represented by od py) katatcxvvO7: but these words are here 
understood, “shall not be ashamed, but shall come to honour.” 
"Axpoywviatov makes of the stone not a foundation, but the “head 
of the corner”; and this mistranslation probably accounts for the 
substitution of riGnpe év for éuBadrdAw eis Ta OepédAva. In Rom. ix. 
33, ov, TiOnpe év Sidvv AGov wpoocKopparos, a different but equally 
cogent reason can be assigned for the same substitution ; it was not 
possible for St. Paul to speak of “the stone of stumbling,” a loose 
stone lying in the road, as a foundation. Both apostles there- 
fore may have made the same change independently, but it is 
quite |.ossible that they found it already made in some common 
source. 

Muoredery here has quite the same sense as in Isaiah. St. Paul 
finds in it a proof of the difference between the righteousness of 
faith and that of works. 

7. Spiv odv } tTiph Tots moredovow. “For you therefore which be- 
lieve is the honour.” The words are an explanation of 6 morevwv 
éx aire ov py KatacoxuvOy and of the preceding évryov. Cf. i.-7, 
eis éranvov Kai ddfav xat rysyv. In the following sentence the con- 
trasted dishonour is explained by zpooxomrovot, the honour itself by 
the lofty titles which are given to those who are built upon the 
stone. The translation of the A.V. “unto you therefore which 
believe he is precious” (it comes from Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and 
Bengel, and found its way into the English Bible through Tyndale), 
is objectionable grammatically, for 7 ti 1s subject not predicate. 
The R.V. has, “For you therefore which believe is the precious- 
ness.” ‘It is you that are concerned in the preciousness of which 
Isaiah speaks ; for you that stone 1s before God of great price; the 
benefit of its high prerogatives accrue to you” (Hort). But this ex- 
planation is based upon the omitted woAvreAy, assigns no meaning 
to 6 morevwv er aire od py KatacxvvO7y, and gives to tyuy a sense 
which it cannot bear. Tiwy means “a price” (Matt. xxvii. 6), or 
“honour,” but is hardly used of intrinsic worth, and never of that 
value in affection which we call “‘ preciousness.” 

dmuototo. Sé. “ But to such as disbelieve,” ‘‘to anybody who 
disbelieves.” The article is occasionally omitted before the 
participle when the persons denoted are left quite indeterminate. 
So Plato, Rep. x. 595 C, wodAd roe dfvrepov BAerdvrwv auBdAvrepov 
Spavres mpdrepov eidov, “short-sighted men often catch sight of 
things before men of keener vision.” 

hiBos . . . ywvias. From Ps. cxvii. (cxvili.) 22 quite literally 
except that the LXX. has Ad@ov (attracted to the case of 6v). The 
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verse is quoted by our Saviour (Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10; Luke 
xx. 17), and by St. Peter (Acts iv. tr), but not elsewhere. 

hios mpockdpparos kat métpa oxavddou is from Isa. vill. 14. 
The Hebrew text is translated in the R.V. “for a stone of stumbling 
and for a rock of offence.” ‘‘The LXX. translators apparently 
shrank from the plain sense, and boldly substituted a loose para- 
phrase containing a negative which inverts Isaiah’s drift, cat ovx as 
AMGou mpooxdppat. cuvavrncerGe (aire) ovdé ws wétpas mrodpat.” 
(Hort). Theodotion and Symmachus have eis Aov rpooxdpparos 
kat eis wérpay mrwparos. Aquila, els AiGov mpooKouparos Kai eis 
orepeov oxavodAov (Field’s Hexap/a). St. Paul (Rom. ix. 33), Aiov 
TPOTKOPLPATOS Kal 7éTpay oKavddAov. It would seem that the LXX. 
translation was known to be faulty, and that it had been corrected 
into a shape very similar to that given by St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Indeed there is reason for supposing that the exact shape was 
in use. AdOos rpooxopparos is given by Aquila, and zrérpa oxavddAov 
seems to underlie the words of our Saviour (Matt. xvi. 23), 6 de 
otpagets elre 7H erp: “Yraye oriow pov, Sarava: oxdvdadov ef enor. 
At any rate this speech would very readily suggest to Christian 
minds the slight final correction that was needed. It should be 
noticed, moreover, that these three prophecies were naturally much 
used by Christians, and that they recur in combination. In the 
Gospels, Ps. cxvii. (cxviil.) 22 is followed by words (zas 6 weowy ér 
éxetvov tov AiGov cvvOAacOyoerat, Luke xx. 18) which appear to be 
suggested by Isa. viii. 14. In Rom. ix. 33 and here in Peter we 
have all three; and in Barnabas vi., évei as AiBos icyupds éreby 
eis cuvrpiByv: “180d éuBarG eis ra OeueAta Siwy, a quotation of Isa. 
Xxviii. 16 is preceded by words (éré6y eis ovvtpByv) which seem to 
be a reminiscence of riOnpe év Sedov and of AiGos wpooKdpparos. It 
is therefore quite unnecessary to suppose that St. Peter’s version of 
Isaiah is derived from that of St. Paul. 

8. ot mpooxdmrovot TH Adyw daeOodvres. ‘Who stumble on the 
word through disobedience.” The proper meaning of deeiy is 
“disobey,” and of dzrei#js “disobedient.” ‘“Disobey” is not the 
same thing as “disbelieve,” but the two are closely connected and 
here practically equivalent, because disobedience is the outward 
expression of disbelief. To Adyw is better taken both with apooxdéz- 
rover and with deBotvres, but the German commentators generally 
incline to take it with dweotyres alone: “who stumble through 
dssobeying the word.” The chief reason given by Kuhl for this 
construction is that r@ Aoyw could not without some explanation 
be put for 7@ Adm, because such a substitution involves a nearer 
approach to the Johannine use of “word” than we can find in 
Peter. This, however, is needless refinement. The unbelievers 
stumble on the word of prophecy, the word which makes Christ the 
chief cornerstone. The participle appears to have its usual adverbial 
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force, they stumble “because they disobey,” so that disobedience, 
rebellion, causes the stumbling. We cannot take dze@otvres as 
co-ordinate with zpooxdrrovor, ‘they stumble and disobey,” because 
of the parallelism with drurrotor éyev7j0n AiOos rpooKxdpparos. 

eis 8 xa éréOyoay. ‘ Whereunto also they were also appointed ” 
by the ordinance of God; cf. els 6 éréOyv eyo xypvgé, 1 Tim. ii. 7; 
2 Tim. i. 11; John xv. 16; Acts xiii. 47. The antecedent to eis 6 
is the main verb zpooxémrovot: this follows as a necessary conse- 
quence from the subordination of the participle. Hence those who 
(like Calvin and Beza) make the relative refer to dweotvres, and 
those who find the antecedent in both rpooxdrrover and dreowres, 
are no doubt mistaken. The sense, therefore, is ‘they disobey, and 
for that reason stumble” ; “‘ because they disobey, God ordains that 
they shall stumble.” Their disobedience is not ordained, the 
penalty of their disobedience is. An illustration may be found 
in the Book of Exodus (v. 2): “And Pharaoh said, Who is the 
Lord, that I should obey His voice to let Israel go? I know not 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel go.” Therefore “the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh’s heart” (vii. 3), and brought him to ruin. The 
words may be taken as meaning that disbelief, disobedience, come 
first and entail “hardening,” judicial blindness, wilful rebellion, and 
destruction as their consequence ; and this, which may be supported 
from other passages of Scripture, and is, indeed, the teaching of 
experience, appears to be the view of St. Peter. We may, if we 
please, add the further question, Whence comes disbelief? Does 
not this imply a preliminary hardening? This question is raised by 
St. Paul (Rom. ix. 17, 18) in the anguish of his desire to find some 
hope for Israel as a people, and to vindicate what he still regarded 
as a universal promise of God. But the question ought never to be 
asked, because it can never receive an answer. The only logical 
answers are Universalism and Reprobation, of which the former 
contradicts both Scripture and experience, while the latter is irre- 
concilable with the idea of God. The Platonic school held, the 
Bible generally and St. Peter here imply, that man has, by virtue 
of his divine creation, a certain knowledge of God, a certain love of 
goodness ; that, if he holds fast and obeys this rudimentary faith, 
he is carried forward towards fuller light; that, if he will not 
follow, he becomes “hard,” ignorant, impenitent, and openly 
rebellious. The New Testament teaches that the remedy for 
hardness is not instruction, which the hard man despises, nor 
chastisement, against which he rebels, but the vicarious suffering 
of Christ above all, and of good and innocent men in their several 
places and functions, the priest for his people, the mother for her 
child, the teacher for his pupils, and so on. This is the law which 
we see at work in all the world, both physical and moral; why it 
should be the law we are not to inquire. 
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9. dpeis 8é . . . weptwoinow. ‘ But ye are an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for a peculiar po-session.” In 
these words is explained the tezy of ver. 7. All the titles are 
corporate, and all are transferred from Israel to the brotherhood. 
Israel has been purged, not rejected. Tos éxAexrov is from 
Isa. xliii. 20; the word yévos denoting blood-relation is applied to 
the Christians as members of one family through the new birth; 
cf. i. 23. From its use here possibly comes the expression tptrov 
yévos, applied to Christians (gee Aristides, 4fo/. ii., rpia yévn eioiv 
avOpwrwv: Xv., ot Xpurriavot yeveaAoyovvrat ard tod Kvupiov ‘Inaod 
Xptorov). The phrase was also used derisively by the heathen, as if 
this “third race” was not wanted and ought not to exist, Tert. 
ad Nat. i. 8. 20. Bacideuv teparevpa, ePvos ayov are from Ex. 
xix. 6, The same passage is referred to in Apoc. i. 6, éxoiyce 
muds Baorciay, iepeits TO Oe kal szrarpi abrov: v. 10, éroinaas avrovs 
TO Oecd Hpov Bacrrciay xai iepets, cai Baothevoovow eri rHs yns: here 
there is a closer approximation to the Hebrew, which has “a kingdom 
of priests,” or possibly ‘a kingdom, priests” (see Dr. Hort’s note). 
It is barely possible that in the LXX. BaoiAeov is a substantive 
(=kingdom), but in Peter it is certainly an adjective. ‘Iepdrevya is 
explained in ver. 5; the Christians are a body of iepets, because 
they offer spiritual sacrifices; the tepdrevya is royal because it 
belongs to the King, who has chosen it as His own possession, 
and because, therefore, it shares in His glory; not because the 
iepets are themselves kings, and shall reign upon earth (as in the 
Apoc.). The title is applied in Exodus to the people of Israel, who, 
in a sense, were all iepets, yet possessed a specially consecrated 
body of iepets. Here also, therefore, it affords no presumption 
against the existence in the Christian community of a class of 
spiritual officials. But the spiritual official is rpeoPurepos, not tepevs. 
"E6vos is generally a secular word, but it is used of God’s “nation” 
(1 Esdr. i. 4, Oepazrevere 7d €Ovos airod IopayA: Ps. cv. (cvi.) 5). The 
nation is dytov because separated from other nations and consecrated 
to the service of God (sacrum not sanctum). The consecration 
implies an obligation to personal inward holiness, but does not 
exclude the necessity of such an exhortation as we find in 1. 15. 
The following title is taken from Isa. xliii. 21, Aadv pov, Ov mepterroun- 
ocdunv tas dperds pov diyyeiobar, but the phrase eis wepiroinow is 
suggested by Mal. ili. 17. In Ex. xix. 5; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, 
xxvi. 18, we find Aads meprovowos. The figure was familiar to St. 
Paul also (Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 14). 

Stws Tas dpetds ... pas. “* That ye may proclaim the excel- 
lences of Him who called you out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” ’Apery in the Bible never signifies moral virtue, except in 
Phil. iv. 8 (see Vincent’s note); 2 Pet. i. 3, 5, and the Apocrypha. 
Here it is used in its proper Greek sense of any shining or eminent 
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quality, such as makes a man noble in himself and glorious in the 
eyes of others. The Hebrew word represented in Isaiah by ras aperds 
means ‘‘ my praise.” Here the sense is very nearly that of weyaActa 
Tov @eod (Acts ii. 11, the Vulgate has magnalia Dei). The Christian 
is to show forth in word and life, not merely the goodness of God, 
but His glory, His greatness, all His noble attributes, wisdom, 
justice, strength. In the current Greek of St Peter’s time the 
miracles wrought by a god were called his dperai: see Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 91, Eng. trans. p. 95; but this special limitation of 
the word must not be attributed to Isaiah, St. Peter, or their readers. 

10. of wore o8 Nads ... édenPdvtes. Hos. ii. 23. St. Peter 
appears to follow the reading of A, xat éXeyow TH od HAEnperyY Kal 
ép@ T@ ov Aa@ pov Aads pov ei ov. St. Paul, Rom. ix. 25, combines 
Hos. ii, 23 with the second half of 1. ro and follows the text of B, 
kahéow Tov ov Aady pov Aadv pov Kai THY OdK HyaTNpErny HyamnpEevyy. 
Kal €orat ev TO TOTw Ov EppyOn abrois* Oi Aads pov tpeis, exet KANOHoOv- 
tat viot @eov Gavros. St. Paul applies the words to the admission 
of the Gentiles. Hosea was speaking of the conversion of the Jews 
themselves, and St. Peter uses his phrases here in such a way that 
they are equally applicable to all readers of the Epistle, whether 
Jews or Gentiles. It is quite needless to suppose that he was here 
following a lead given by Romans. 

11. dyamnrot . . . wuxijs. Here we might say begins a fresh 
exhortation, the former extending to this point from i. 22. But it 
is extremely difficult to divide the Epistle into sections, or, if we 
make a new section here, to say precisely where it ends. If we 
regard the subject as being the duty of Christians in their several 
positions and vocations, we may make the next break after iii. 7 ; 
but the same subject recurs iv. 7-11, and the duty of Presbyters 
Is treated later on, v. 1 sqq. It is better not to be too systematic. 

‘*“Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners and pilgrims, abstain from 
the desires of the flesh, which war against the soul.” BK and the 
Vulgate read dréxeoOar: AC LP, the Syriac, Coptic, and Aethiopic, 
dméyeoOe. The balance of authority rather inclines in favour of the 
imperative, and is turned definitely in this direction by the absence 
of tuds and by the following €xovres. Dr. Hort, upon the whole, 
prefers the infinitive, on the ground that St. Peter shows a very 
strong preference for the aorist in imperatives; but just below we 
have three presents imperative. 

The words “strangers and pilgrims” carry us back to i. 1-173 
there is still more instruction to be gathered from these words. 
' Here they suggest, not heaven from which the Christian is an exile, 
but the lawless heathen among whom he dwells for a time. Yet, 
because he dwells among them, he has a duty towards them; they 
are not kindly, yet they may become even as he. 

aitives = guippe quae, introduces a reason, “abstain, for they 
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war.” “AméxerOa ériOvudv is a classical phrase. Dr. Hort quotes 
Plato, Phaedo, 82 C, of dpOas girocododvres dréxovrat TOV Kata 7d 
copa émOupsov dracav. The ethical use of odpé in the Epistles 
may have come from Epicurus (see Ritter and Preller, p. 424) and 
the Stoics—Epictetus, i. 23. 20, mapeAfotca uty Aeyérw, kpdtirrov 
elvat trav Gyrwy THY capxa: Marcus Anton. ii. 2, rav péy capKiwv 
Karappovncoy : Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apoll. 13 (Moralia, 07 F), 
TO yap ddovAwrov TH capki kal Trois Tatras waGect Sidyev, tp dv KaTa- 
ora@pevos 6 vovs THs OvyTAs avamiumAarat dAvapias, evdarpdv Te Kat 
paxdpiov, But the question is complex. A large number of New 
Testament words are found in Epictetus, ddypa, xavwv, odler Oat, 
drdAAvo bat, dpapravey, knpvocew (=to preach, iv. 6. 23), Tas évroAds 
Tov @eod (iv. 7. 17), xadew (of God, ii. 1. 39), amoria (ii. 14. 8), 
padprus (ii. 24. 113), dyyeAos (ili. 22. 23), xvpre 6 @eds (iL 16. 13), 
Kupte éAé€qoov (ii. 7. 12). The Stoics were closely connected with 
the East; one of their strongholds was Tarsus, and their vocabulary 
may well have been modified by Jewish influence. It is possible 
even to think that Epictetus had some acquaintance with Christian 
terminology. New words and ideas spread quite as rapidly under 
the Empire as they do now. But some Christian words come from 
Stoicism, such aS mpoxo7y, Phil. i. 253 kxaropOwua, which some 
MSS. have in Acts xxiv. 2; e&s, Heb. v. 14 (though the Stoics 
distinguished this word from d:dBeors) ; Sedvora, 1 Pet. 1. 133 Pvors 
Geta, 2 Pet. i. 4. No doubt there was a certain amount of give and 
take. In the present passage the seat of desire is the odp&, which 
St. Paul opposes to vots (Rom. vii. 23) in the same way as Plutarch, 
though he generally finds the antithesis in rvedpo. Here St. Peter 
contrasts odp§ with yWvyxy, the soul, the whole immaterial nature of 
man; we may compare the phrase quoted by Antoninus from 
Epictetus, yvyapiov ef Baotifoy vecpov. “Wuvyy here, in opposition 
to odpé, is the higher spiritual part of man, in which the higher 
spiritual religious life develops itself, to which the final Deliverance 
belongs (i. 9),” Kuhl. In 11. 18, St. Peter contrasts odpé with 
mvevpa, as flesh with spirit or ghost. See note there. 

12. thy dvactpopiy Suadv év tots EOveow Exovres kadjy. “* Hav- 
ing your conversation honest among the Gentiles.” A.V. xadyy 
(which is marked as predicate by the position of the article) 
is the Latin Aonestus, gracious, dignified, commanding admiration. 
Unfortunately the English 4ozest has almost lost its original sense, 
but we ought by all means to rescue it from further degradation. 

iva év © Kkatadahodow updv ds Kaxorody. “In order that 
in that very matter in which they speak against you as evil- 
doers.” ’Ev », which must be taken with both xaradadotow 
and dofdowor, cannot here be temporal, because dogdocwor is 
future in sense, and must therefore be regarded as equivalent 
to & TQ dvactpépecOar, Now they vilify your conduct (vilify 
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you in your conduct); one day they will glorify God for it 
(in it). Kaxozrowds just. below, ll. 14, and again in iv. 15, means 
not merely an evil-doer in the general sense of a wicked man, but 
one who does evil in such a way that he is liable to punishment 
from the magistrate. Cf. John XVili. 30, ef py Hv ovTOS KaKoTrows, 
ovx dv oot rapeddxapev aitév. The word, therefore, naturally 
reminded the Tubingen critics of Suetonius, Nero, 16, “afflicti sup- 
pliciis Christiani genus hominum superstitionis nouae ac maleficae” ; 
Tac. Ann. xv. 44, “ quos per flagitia inuisos uulgus Christianos appel- 
labat”; Pliny, Zp. x. 96, “flagitia cohaerentia nomini.” We must 
observe, however, that St. Peter does not hint at the existence of 
those accusations of cannibalism and incest which were levelled 
against the Chnistians in the second century, Eus. 4. Z. v. 1. 14, 26; 
and that the molestation of the brotherhood by their pagan neigh- 
bours does not appear to have advanced substantially beyond 
calumny (xavaAaXotorv). The state of things is that described in 
Acts, and all that is said would apply very well to the persecution in 
England of the early Quakers or Methodists. Then also there were 
calumnies, tumults, and the law was invoked, not directly for the 
punishment and suppression of religious opinion, but indirectly and 
occasionally for the punishment of actions arising out of the opinion. 
Calumnies of a very formidable kind would arise immediately in 
that pagan society, which, with all its cultivation, was exceedingly 
savage. Charges of “boycotting” or interference with trade (Acts 
Xvi. "16, xix. 23), Of setting slaves against masters (Philemon), 
children against parents, and wives against husbands, would be 
made instantly ; that of disloyalty to Caesar in some vague and 
general way was also immediate (John xix. 12) and inevitable. 
Beyond this kind of calumny the language of St. Peter does not go. 
Yet we cannot doubt that the viler accusations would instantly 
occur to any pagan who heard of the new religion. Jews were 
regarded as haters of the human race (Mayor’s Notes on Juvenal, 
xiv. 96 sqq.), and the Christians were a kind of Jews, only worse 
(Celsus, Zrue Word). Cicero charges Vatinius quite incidentally 
and in the coolest way with sacrificing boys (é” Vat. vi., “cum 
puerorum extis Deos Manes mactare soleas”), and Horace (Efpodes, 
v.) makes the same charge against Canidia. What was a jest to the 
light-hearted poet would be deadly earnest to the vulgar. Public 
prostitution again was connected with many Eastern rites, even with 
those of Cybele (Juvenal, ix. 22 sqq.), and accusations of this kind 
would lie near at hand. It should not be forgotten that, in spite 
of the fine language of the philosophers, the really popular religions 
in Greece and Rome were forms of devil-worship, intimately blended 
with magic in all its grades. Hence it 1s evident what the baser 
sort of men might think and say about Christianity from the very 
first. From the way in which Cicero and Horace talk it is also 
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evident that they might say the most abominable things without any 
intention of putting Christians to death on this account. Yet we 
can also understand that, where men are savage enough to entertain 
such suspicions, they will sooner or later act upon them ; the mob 
will cry out, and there will be a Nero. 

éx Tay KadGy épyov . . . émoxomys. ‘ From your honest actions, 
as they behold them, they may glorify God in the day of visitation ” : 
éx tav xadav épywv éromrrevovres (atrd). The grammar is slightly 
embarrassed by the introduction of a participle which requires a 
construction different from that of the main verb. Cf. 1 8, eis 
Ov apte py Gpavtes (avrov) murrevovres 5é, and in the classics, Hom. 
Il, vii. 303, Saxe Eihos apyupdnAov Liv Korea re dépwv: Soph. O. C,, 
olds vewpous veordxw pardA@ AaBov: Ll. 47, ayyedrAe 8 dpKw 
mpooriHeis : Arist. Aues. 56, Aw xdpov AaBwv: Thuc. vi. 34, ef 7a 
Taxvvavrowre Kkoudicarres mpooBdXorew : iii. 59, peivacOar . . . oixrw 
cwdppove AaGBovras: in all these places the object of the participle 
must be supplied from an adverbial phrase (dative or preposition 
with noun) attached to the main verb. ‘Ezorrevovres (cf. iil. 2) 
merely means beholding. The verb is used by Symmachus in his 
version of Ps. ix. 35 (x. 14), XXxxil. (xxxiil.) 13, but does not occur 
in the LXX. In the vocabulary of the Greek mysteries the Epopt 
was one who had reached the highest grade of initiation, and was 
admitted to gaze upon the sacred things ; and Clement of Alexandria, 
who Is fond of mystic Neoplatonic terms, employs the phrase érorrev- 
ew tov @edv (Strom. iv. 23. 152); but we must not attempt to apply 
this non-biblical usage here. Von Soden, Kiihl, Weiss, Usteri, 
Hort, observe with justice that in the words of St. Peter there is an 
unmistakable echo of Matt. v. 16, ézws wow ipov ra Kade épya, at 
dofdowor Tov tatépa tuay Tov év Tos ovpavois. “Ev nyépa emioxorys, 
a current biblical phrase, from Isa. x. 33, dispenses with the articles. 
God “visits” sometimes with comfort or deliverance (Ex. ili. 16 ; 
1 Sam. 1. 21; Job x. 12), sometimes to punish (Ex. xxxu. 34; Ps. 
lvili. (lix.) 63 Job xxix 4), sometimes for the purpose of judicial 
investigation (Ps. xvi. (xvil.) 3). In Luke xix. 44, od« éyvus rov 
Katpov THS émrurKomys cov, the sense appears to be this last; Jerusa- 
lem had not made herself ready for the coming, the “ visitation,” of 
her judge. Indeed, this is the general idea which seems to underlie 
all the passages referred to. God “visits” as judge, and rewards or 
punishes as He finds occasion. The question here is whether St. 
Peter is speaking of the supreme and final visitation, in other words, 
of the Day of Judgment, or of an intermediate visitation, when the 
truth of the gospel is brought home to the heart, so that we might 
express it in paraphrase “in the day of their conversion.” Kiihl 
and most modern commentators take the latter view, von Soden 
and Schott the former, thus making 7yépa émioxomys refer to that 
droxaAvyis which occupies so large a place in St. Peter’s thoughts. 
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This seems to be the better explanation. The sense is little dif- 
ferent in either case; the heathen could not be said to glorify God 
in the Revelation, unless they had already been converted. 

13. With the following sections compare Rom. xii. 1-6; Eph. 
v. 21-vi. g; Tit. ii.; Col. iii. 18-iv. 1. We need not suppose 
that there was any direct borrowing on either side; a few «xpres- 
sions are very similar, but there are also considerable differences. 
The topic is a missionary’s commonplace, as we see from its repeti- 
tion in the Pauline Epistles. There was great and cbvious danger 
of incurring the suspicion of disloyalty or of interference with the 
family bond, especially in the case of slaves. All Christian 
preachers must have received definite instructions as to the attitude 
they were to maintain, and the language they were to employ on 
these highly delicate questions. 

18. mdop avOpwrivy xtice. “To every human institution.” 
Kriors in Rom. i. 20 means “ the act of creation” ; 2d¢d. viii. 19-21, 
the whole assemblage of created things, “creation ” in the concrete 
sense ; 70id. vill. 39, “Sa creature.” In secular Greek the word 
usually signifies “the foundation of a city,” but «rie is used in the 
sense of founding or instituting (€oprjv or Bapov in Pindar), or 
creating, inventing (xaAuwov, Soph. O. C. 715). It is by this secular 
use that we must explain St. Peter’s phrase ; waca dvOpwrivy xriots 
is “every foundation,” or “institution of man.” If we attempt to 
give «rious the sense of “divine ordinance,” we bring the substantive 
into direct contradiction with its epithet, dv@pwmrivy, which can only 
mean “human.” The idea involved is that, while order is a divine 
command, all special forms of civil government by consuls or kings, 
republican or monarchical, are mere means of carrying out God’s 
design for the welfare of society, depend upon the will of man, and 
are in themselves indifferent. Both in expression and in point of 
view St. Peter differs very widely here from St. Paul, who speaks of 
Caesar as holding his authority from God, not from the people 
(Rom. xiii. 1). A doctrine of divine right could be built upon the 
words of St. Paul, but not upon those of St. Peter. In the early 
days of the Empire it was still seriously debated whether the 
government was a Republic or a Monarchy (see Dion Cassius, 
liii. 17). St. Peter takes the former view, St. Paul the latter. 

$1 rév Kdptov. ‘‘ For the Lord’s sake.” Not because the Lord 
ordained Caesar, but because the Lord’s life was one of obedi- 
ence, because He Himself showed respect to Pilate, and because 
He commanded His people to obey, Matt xxi. 21. Many com- 
mentators (Hofmann, Keil, Usteri, von Soden) understand the 
words to mean “so as not to bring dishonour on the name of 
Christ ” by unruly behaviour. 

14. etre Bacthet ds btepéxovrs. ‘‘ Whether to the King as above 
all.” BactAev’s was the regular title for Caesar in the Greek-speaking 
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parts of the Empire (cf. Apoc. xvii. 10-12), though the Romans 
always refused to call him rex. 

etre tyepdouw ds Se adrod wepwopévors. “Or to governours as 
sent by him.” ‘“Hyexwv was specially applied about this time to 
governours of provinces, whether /ega/i Augusti, or proconsuls, or 
anything else” (Hort). IIezropévors is present, because they are 
sent one by one, from time to time (cf. wpovepyduevoy, ii. 4). They 
are commissioned by Caesar, not by God. Acé (generally, not 
always ; see Blass, p. 132) expresses the intermediate agent, and Dr. 
Hort regards the preposition as indicating that Caesar is the channel 
through which divine authority is conveyed to the governour. But 
if Caesar himself was an dv@pwrivy xricts, so assuredly was the pro- 
consul. Order, the State, is divine, and the Emperor’s authority is 
derived from the State, not immediately from God. St. Paul calls 
the magistrate didxovos @eod: St. Peter does not go so far as this, 
What he says is that the magistrate is to be obeyed because Caesar 
sends him; and that Caesar, though a human institution, is to be 
obeyed, because order is God’s will. The passage is full of interest, 
and its meaning ought not to be missed. St. Peter throughout his 
Epistle maintains that vdéypos ravrwy BactAe’s: God is King, but 
rules through Law. His frame of mind is constitutional. St. Paul, 
the Roman citizen, is Imperialist both in politics and in theology ; 
the grace of God is as supreme in the one department as the grace 
of Caesar in the other. 

eis exSixnow Kaxomodv émawoy Sé dyalorady. “For punish- 
ment of evil-doers and praise of well-doers.” In these words St. 
Peter comes very close to St. Paul (Rom. xiii. 3, O&dAes 82 py 
doBetobar riv eLovciay ; To ayaboy rote, cat ees drarvov ef airns: 4, 
@eod yap Sidxovds éoriv, Exdixos eis dpyjv TO TO Kaxdv mpdocovte), and it 
is not impossible that there may be a connexion between the two 
passages, though it is not necessary to suppose that it was direct or 
documentary. “Exdtxety, éxdiknors are common late words for aveng- 
ing or punishing. It may be noticed that though the individual 
Christian is forbidden to take the law into his own hands and avenge 
his own injuries (Matt. v. 39), yet it is the duty of the civil power to 
avenge them for him ; and unless this duty is firmly discharged the 
State cannot exist. Kaxorowv. See note above. But it should 
be added that Roman law made no sharp distinction between 
“immoral” and “criminal.” The governour was father as well as 
magistrate, and his power extended to every action that was contra 
bonos mores. Thus he was specially directed to take care that 
children obeyed their parents and freedmen their patrons. Digest 
i. 16. 9, “* De plano autem proconsul potest expedire haec : ut obse- 
quium parentibus et patronis liberisque patronorum exhiberi iubeat ; 
comminari etiam et terrere fillum a patre oblatum, qui non ut 
oportet conuersari dicatur, poterit de plano: similiter et libertum 
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non obsequentem emendare aut uerbis aut fustium castigatione.”’ 
A Christian son, or freedman, might very well be thought zon ut 
oportet conuersari, his dvacrpody would be far from xadAy in the 
sight of a heathen father, or patron, or patron’s family. Owing to 
this paternal jurisdiction érawos was much more directly and fre- 
quently the function of the ancient magistrate than of his modern 
counterpart. Yet we still speak of the sovereign as “‘ the fountain of 
honour,” and of late years the scriptural belief that it is the duty of 
the State not only to repress evil but to encourage good, has taken 
practical shape. 

15. Sti obtws . . . dyvwoiay. For this is the will of God, 
that by well-doing we should muzzle the ignorance of foolish men.” 
Pinotv (N reads Puuotv, and Westcott and Hort retain this vulgar 
form; Introduction, § 410, Appendix, p. 166) is used because 
the ignorance expressed itself in speech (kataAaXotew), which can 
be muzzled. The general sénse of the verse is clear, but the con- 
struction is open to doubt. We may regard ore ovrws as referring 
back to trordyyre—“ Be subject, for this is the will of God,”—in 
this case the following words, dyaforoutvras . . . &yvwoiay, must 
be regarded as a loose explanatory afterthought. Or we may take 
the whole verse as a parenthesis referring to the words ézavor 
dyafarov. If we adopt this view otrws anticipates the infinitive 
—‘For this is the will of God, namely, that we should muzzle.” 
’"Ayvwoiav: “ tgnorationem de Christianorum probitate. Hoc uerbo 
continetur ratio cur Christiani debeant miserationem ethnicis,” 
Bengel. 

16. kat ph ds émxdduppa exovres Tis Kaxiag thy éeuBepiar. 
‘‘ And not as men who hold liberty a cloak for vice.” The nega- 
tive 4 and the nominative éxyovres are both determined by the 
imperative trordynre. Here again in the position of ws we have 
the same refinement as in i. 19; see Introduction, p. 4. The 
Christian éAevOepia. might easily be interpreted to mean emancipa- 
tion from moral restraint, and repeated warnings were necessary ; 
cf. Gal. v. 133 2 Pet. ii. 19. It is just possible that émuxdAvppa ris 
kaxias is a reminiscence of Menander, Socotia, mottos Sé woAdGv 
érucdAvyp éotiv xaxdv (Stobaeus, Flor. xci. 19; Meineke, iv. p. 94; 
Kock, iii. 2. 28, No. 90). Greek poets are quoted by St. Paul, 
Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit. i. 12: and Apoc. v. 8, didAas 
xXpueas yepovoas Guapdrwv, reminds us of Soph. O. Z. 4, wos & 
Gpod pev Ovurapdrwv yéeuet. 

SodAor Geos. Cf. Matt. vi. 24; 1 Thess.i.9; Tit. i. 1. But St. 
Paul prefers the phrase dotAos Xpiorod, Rom. i. 1, xiv. 18, xvi. 18, 
and elsewhere. 

17. mdvras typjoate. All men are to be honoured, but not 
with the same honour. ‘“Alieniores ciuiliter tractandi: patres 
familiariter,” Bengel. The wise Christian will know what degree or 
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kind of observance is due to Caesar, to a master, a husband, ora 
wife. We might have expected rare, as the command is not 
special but general. But the aorist is repeatedly used in the same 
way, 1. 13-22, and it seems clear that St. Peter does not dis- 
criminate the tenses. See note on i. 15. Tov @eov dofeiobe. 
The slaves of God must fear God; cf. 1.17, v. 6. Kuhl rightly 
notes that St. Peter still speaks the language of the Old Testament, 
and regards Fear as the natural and proper attitude (die Grund- 
bestimmung) of the Christian soul towards God. It is probable 
that the apostle is here alluding to Prov. xxiv. 21, poBod tov Wedv, 
vié, kat Bacwr<éa. 

18. of oixérat Sroragcdpevor. “Ye domestics being subject.” 
This and the three following paragraphs (ili. 1, 7, 8) begin with 
participles, which the writer probably connected in his own mind 
with one of the preceding imperatives. We may compare this 
paragraph with Eph. vi. 5-7; Col. ili, 22-25; 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2; 
Tit. ii. 9, ro. St. Peter’s treatment of the subject seems to be 
quite independent. Oixérys means any member of a household, 
and includes wife and children. Here, as usually, it is restricted to 
the slaves: yet denotes them not as slaves, but as belonging to the 
familia or otxos, like the Latin famuli, or our domestic. Some of 
their masters would be good and émuecxets, equitable, reasonable. 
The latter word is defined by Aristotle, Zthica Mic. v. 14, xat éorw 
airn 7 pio Tod emeKods, éravdpOwua vopov 7 éAAcirea Sta 7d 
xaOddov. Law is the hard and fast rule which equity modifies 
according to circumstances. St. Paul speaks of the “‘reasonable- 
ness of Christ,” 2 Cor. x. 1; the bishop should be éxceexys, 1 Tim. 
ili, 3, and in Jas. 11. 17 the wisdom which cometh from above is 
WpOTov pev ayv7y, ereta eipyvixy, émeckys, evretOys, perry eA€ovs Kat 
Kaprav ayadwv, ddidkpiros, avuToxpiros: this is a string of golden 
words. Some, again, would be crooked, perverse (cxoAtoi), All 
alike are to be obeyed & zwavri ¢oBw. The fear is not fear of man 
(as in Eph. vi. 5), but fear of God; this is evident from the follow- 
ing dia ovveidnow @eov. Three dangers would beset the Christian 
slave. If his master were a Christian, he might fancy that because 
all men are equal in the Church they are therefore equal in all 
things: this point is touched by St. Paul (1 Tim. vi. 2). Or he 
might rebel against the injustice of his servile condition and set 
his heart on emancipation (1 Cor. vil. 21). Lastly, if the master 
were a harsh man, the newly learned doctrines of justice and mercy 
might make the slave more inclined to resist. This is the danger 
that occurs to St. Peter; he meets it by reminding the slave that 
innocent suffering is the lot of all Christians. It is instructive to 
notice how completely both apostles abstain from casuistry. 
Neither makes any allusion to the scruples of conscience that 
would suggest themselves so easily to the Christian slave of a 
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heathen master. At every turn he must have been called upon to 
bow his head in the house of Rimmon, to fetch the incense for his 
master to burn, to dress the door with branches on pagan festivals, 
to wear clothing embroidered with idolatrous emblems. A very 
liberal measure of outward compliance must have been tolerated at 
this time. 

19. toéto yap xdpis ef 81a ouvelSyjow Geos Swopeper tis AUras who yw 
aSixws. For this is thankworthy, if for consciousness of God one 
endures griefs, suffering unjustly.” R.V. has in text “this is accept- 
able,” in margin “this is grace.” Both A.V. and R.V. have “for 
conscience towards God.” ‘ Acceptable” is eizpdcdexrov, and if 
we render xdpis by this word we disguise, and indeed pervert, a 
remarkable saying in order to force the teaching of St. Peter into 
harmony with that of St. Paul. It is singular that the Revisers 
should here have departed from their general rule of translating, as 
far as possible, the same Greek word by the same English word. In 
Touro xdpts, rotov KA€os; TovTO xdpts it is very probable that St. Peter 
has in his mind the saying of our Lord recorded in Luke vi. 32—34, 
where the repeated roia ipiv xdpis éori; is rightly translated by the 
Revisers “what thank have ye?” Indeed, no other translation is 
possible. In the parallel passage, Matt. v. 46, the phrase used is 
riva. prOov éxere. Matthew and Mark do not use the word xdpis at 
all. Luke has it in vi. 32-34 and again xvii. 9, uy xdpw exe tq 
SovAy, in the common Greek sense of a favour done by one person 
to another, or of the gratitude called forth by a favour. In Luke 
i. 30, iL 40, 52, where the evangelist is using Hebrew documents, 
the word has its Old Testament sense, “favour,” “goodwill,” felt 
by God to man, or by men to one another. But this Hebrew sense 
is familiar in Greek also ; the ‘‘ goodwill” has a reason in the char- 
acter and conduct of the person towards whom it is entertained, as 
Sophocles says, Ajax, 522, xdpts xdpw ydp éorw 7% Tixrovoe del. 
“Words of grace,” Luke iv. 22, may mean “words of beauty,” 
which would again be a Greek sense, or “words inspired by the 
divine favour.” In John i. 14, 17, xdpis is apparently defined by 
dAndeaa: it is the special gift of truth: in i. 16, xdpes dyzi ydperos 
may mean “one gift or blessing after another,” or more easily, 
“God’s goodwill towards us in return for our goodwill towards 
God.” Inthe Gospel of St. John the word is only found in the 
first chapter; in the Johannine Epistles and the Apocalypse it 
occurs only in the benedictions, 2 John 3; Apoc. i. 4, xxii. 21. 
In Acts xdpis becomes suddenly much more common. It is used 
(1) in the secular Greek sense, xxiv. 27, xxv. 3, 9; (2) of favour 
or goodwill in the eyes of man or God, ii. 47, vii. 46; (3) of the 
favour, in the special sense of the protection, of God, xiv. 26, 
xv. 40; (4) of special divine gifts, xdpis xat codia, Vil. 103; xapus 
cai Swvapis, vi. 8; (5) of the word of grace, é.¢. the gospel, xiv. 3, 
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XX. 24, 32; Cf. xili. 43, tpoopdvey rq ydpirt Tov Beod, to stand fast 
by the gospel; xv. 11x, dsa ras xaperos Inoot Xpicrod muorrevopev 
owOpva: xviii. 27, of wemiorevxéres da THs xdptros: (6) of a large 
outpouring of divine love on the disciples at Jerusalem, iv. 33; at 
Antioch, xi. 23. We may say that xdpes is hardly an evangelical 
word at all. Only on two occasions is it put in our Saviour’s 
mouth, and then only in its Greek sense. Even in Acts the 
metaphysical difficulty arising from the freedom of God’s gifts is 
no more to be found than in the Old Testament. Tu some limited 
extent the antithesis between the divine favour and the merits of 
man may be found in those passages where “the grace” means the 
gospel, but it is as yet latent. This applies also to the use of xdprs 
in Hebrews and in James. In the present passage St. Peter speaks 
of good conduct without the slightest embarrassment as thank- 
worthy, a glory, a favour in the eyes of God. Those who are 
willing to suffer innocently do what God desires and “find favour.” 
Aca ovveitdnow @eot, “ For consciousness of God”; “ propter Dei 
conscientiam,” Vulg. C reads here da ovveidnow dyabyv: A has 
a conflate text, 5: ovveidyow @eod dyafyv. The reading of C is 
not without support (see Tischendorf), but is probably a mere 
correction designed to bring the passage into harmony with others 
where “a good conscience” is spoken of (Acts xxiii. 1; 1 Tim. 
i. 5, 9, % Pet. iii. 16), and to get rid of a difficult expression. 
SvveiSyors @eod is without parallel ; in 1 Cor. viii. 7 there is a variant 
Ty ovedjoe rod eidddov, but the best MSS. have rj ovinbelg. 
Lvvetdyors is a word of late and vulgar formation meaning “con- 
sciousness,” or, specially, “conscience.” Its coinage was facilitated 
by the common use of ovvoda in such phrases as oivoida éuaurd 
dyvouav. Probably the Greek word was invented to represent the 
Latin conscientia, which has the same two meanings, consciousness 
and “conscience”; for the latter, see Cicero, pro Milone, 23, 
‘‘magna uis est conscientiae in utramque partem.” In the New 
Testament ovveidyors .occurs frequently, and, except in Heb. 
x. 2, means “conscience,” moral and self-judging consciousness. 
The A.V. and R.V. render “for conscience towards God,” keeping 
the general sense of cvveidyors, but giving the genitive rod @eod a 
sense which it cannot bear. We must translate ‘‘for consciousness 
of God.” Consciousness of God is, as Alford says, the realisa- 
tion in a man’s inner being of God’s presence and relation to 
himself. ‘‘Conscientia Dei, dum quis non hominum sed Dei 
respectu officio suo fungitur” (Calvin). ‘The consciousness that 
it is God’s will, and that God helps, gives strength to bear” (von 
Soden). 

ddixws. The Christian writer does not hesitate to say that a 
master may be “unjust” to his slave. Aristotle teaches that 
justice, in the proper sense of the word, does not exist between a 
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man and his chattels, his children or slaves, Eth. Wie. v. 10. 8, od 
yap éorww douxia wpos Ta abrov arAGs, TO SE KTHWA Kal TO TéxVOV, Ews 
av 7) wnXixov Kat py xwpicby, Sowep pépos avrod, atrov 98 ovfeis 
mpoatpetrat BAdzrrev: 510 ovK Eotiv ddixia mpos abrov. 

20. moiov yap kNéos, et dpaprdvovres kal KodapeLdpevor drropevetre ; 
“For what glory is it, if, when ye sin and are buffeted for it, ye shall 
endure it patiently?” KAéos, which in the classics is mainly a 
poetical word, is found in Job xxvill. 22, xxx. 8. There may bea 
question whether dyaprdvovres should be translated “when ye do 
wrong,” “for your faults,” as by A.V., or “when ye sin,” as by 
R.V. In favour of the first view it may be argued that the master 
would strike the slave, not for sin against God, but for neglect of 
duty towards himself. On the other hand, the xAéos comes from 
God, in whose eyes the neglect of earthly duty is sin. Further, 
dpaprdvovtes is balanced against dyaforootvres in the following 
clause. Hence it should retain its usual sense here. 

GN’ ei dyaborotodvtes kal mdoxovtes. ‘“* But if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it.” The words repeat wdoxwv ddixws, and are anti- 
thetical to duaprdvorres kal xoAagifopevot, 

21. cis toUro yap éxAfOnre. “ For unto this were ye called: 
because Christ also suffered for you.” Eis rotro = els 16 ayaBo- 
motovvras Kat mdoxovtas tropevev. For trép A has rép. “Yzép is 
constantly thus used of Christ’s death; see for a good instance 
John xi. 50-52. Iept is employed in the same connexion, 1 Cor. 
1. 13, €otavpwOn wept tpov: cf. Matt. xxvi. 28. The difference 
appears to be that while érép means “on behalf of,” wepé conveys 
an allusion to the sin-offering, the zept duaprias, and thus acquires a 
significance which does not attach to this rather colourless preposi- 
tion in itself. The MSS. often vary between the two, Mark xiv. 24; 
1 Cor. i. 13; Gal. 1.4; Heb. v. 3; 1 Pet. iii. 18. When the apostle 
says that Christ also suffered on behalf of you, he means that the 
believer profits morally and spiritually by the pains of Christ in 
some way which he does not here define. In ver. 12 above we are © 
taught that unbelievers also profit by the sight of the patient 
endurance of the brethren under undeserved suffering ; the disciple’s 
cross ‘‘ draws” as does that of his Master ; the sacrifice is the same 
in its degree, and so are the results. In the present passage St. 
Peter begins with the simple object of inculcating patience; hence 
in the opening words he speaks of Christ as the great Example. 
But he proceeds quite naturally to enlarge and deepen the thought, 
and in the following verses Christ 1s set before us also as Sacrifice, 
as the Giver of the New Life, and as Shepherd. 

Grokipadve is a late form for trodcirw, ‘Arodysrdvw, Karar 
Aysrdvw are also found in secular authors. ‘“Yzoypappds is used, 
2 Macc. ii. 28, of the “outlines” of a sketch which the artist fills in 
with details. But in Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 8. 49 the word means 

10 
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‘a copyhead” in a child’s exercise book, a perfect piece of writ- 
ing which the child is to imitate as exactly as it can. So here 
Christ is spoken of as the Pattern which we are to reproduce in 
every stroke of every letter, till our writing is a facsimile of the 
Master’s. | 

22. 85 dpapriav obx eroincer, of5¢ cipéby Sodos év ta oTdpare adrod, 
From Isa. liii 9, dre dvoplay obx éroincer, ovdé SdAov év TE oTdpare 
avrov. St. Peter has duapriay for dvopéay, but his ovd doAos eipeOy 
appears to be nearer the Hebrew than the ovdé déAov of the LXX. 
The R.V. has, “‘ Although he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth.” The first clause Professor Cheyne translates, 
*‘ although he had done no injustice.” The verse is a good illustra- 
tion of St. Peter’s method of composition, or manner of talking. 
Constantly there are reminiscences of Scripture, which at first are 
obscure, but are picked up again and made explicit. The sinless- 
ness of Christ we have had in the dyyvod dpwpov Kai dowidov of i. 19. 
AdAos, dSoAos, in ii. 1, 2, point forward to Isaiah, and also to the 
quotation from the Psalms given in iii. 10. 

23. 85 NoSopodpevos odx dvredoSdper, “AvriAodopely is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible. It is a natural and correct formative, 
but is quoted in the lexicon only from late writers. The language 
is a loose adaptation of Isa. lili. 7, ds duvds évavrioy tod Keipovros 
dduwvos, otrws ov dvoiye 7d ordpa. This verse has already been 
alluded to in the duyds of i. 19. From Acts viii. 32 we see that it 
was a favourite passage with the first Christians. The imperfect 
tenses, expressing habit, bring out the lesson of éropovy. 

udoxwv odx tweite. may be illustrated by a passage in the 
Passio S. Perpetuae (Texts and Studies, ed. T. A. Robinson, 1891, 
p- 89). Some of the martyrs found it difficult to abstain from 
menacing words. As they left the court “ Perpetua sang psalms, but 
Reuocatus, Saturnilus, and Saturus addressed the crowd of by- 
standers, and, as they passed before Hilarianus, pointed their 
finger at him and said, Thou judgest us, but God will judge 
thee.” 

mapedisov. “Committed Himself.” The verb is commonly 
used of handing persons over to a judge (see Liddell and Scott), but 
requires an accusative. The omission of the object has occasioned 
some difficulty. Generally speaking, wapadidcvar rwa tH Sixaornpio 
means “to deliver up a malefactor for punishment,” and St. Peter’s 
words have been understood to mean that Christ handed over His 
persecutors to the judgment of God. But the whole drift of the 
passage forbids this interpretation, and there is nothing in the word 
gapadidovat itself to imply that the person handed over is guilty. 
It is better therefore to render “committed Himself.” A.V., R.V. 
have in the margin “committed His cause,” but in judicial pkrases 
the abject of the verb seems to be always personal. 
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_ 7) xplvovre Sixatws. Compare rov dxpocwrodiprrus xpivovta, 
1. 17. 

24. bs rds dpaptiag ... émt rd éUdov. “Who Himself carried 
up our sins in His own body on to the tree.” From Isa. liii. 
12, kal abrés dpuaptias mo\A@v avyveyxe, combined with Deut. xxi. 
23, Ort Kexatnpapévos trod @eod was xpeudpevos eri Eidov. The 
verse of Deuteronomy is quoted by St. Paul (Gal. ili. 13), and 
alluded to in those passages of Acts where St. Peter (v. 30, x. 39) 
and St. Paul (xiii. 29) speaks of the Cross as 76 vAov.  *Avadsépewv 
is commonly used in the LXX. of bringing a sacrifice and laying it 
upon the altar, and the phrase dvadépey éri 7d vAov bears an 
unquestionable similarity to the common dvadépew éxi 76 bvowac- 
typiov, Jas. il. 21; Lev. xiv. 20; 2 Chron. xxxv. 16; Bar. i. 10; 
1 Macc. iv. 53. Here St. Peter puts the Cross in the place of the 
altar. The addition of éri 76 &/Aov was, no doubt, suggested by the 
use of dvjveyxe in Isa. lili 12, But the use of the verb in this 
verse appears to be due to the LXX. translators; in ver. 4 we have 
ras duaptias nuav pepe, and the Hebrew word is the same in both 
places. Isaiah is alluding in both verses to the sin-offering. Pro- 
fessor Cheyne notes on ver. 4, “‘ The meaning is first of all that the 
consequences of the sins of his people fell upon him the innocent ; 
but next and chiefly that he bore his undeserved sufferings as a 
sacrifice on behalf of his people,” and adds that “this is the first of 
twelve distinct assertions in this one chapter of the vicarious 
character of the sufferings of the Servant.” But the turn which St. 
Peter has given to the words represents Christ as not only the sin- - 
offering, who bore the consequences of the sins of His people on 
the Cross of shame (jveyxey éri 7 {VAw), but as the priest who took 
the sins, or the sin-offering (7 dyapria = Ta wepi THs dpaprias, Lev. 
vi. 26), and laid the sacrifice on the altar of the Cross (dy7jveyxey 
éri rd €¥Aov). Thus Alford appears to be right in giving dvadépew 
here a double meaning ; but the two meanings “bear ” and “carry” 
both belong to the one Greek word, and St. Peter has done his 
best to cure the ambiguity by expanding Isaiah’s airds into the 
highly emphatic atrés év rG odpare abrov, which, reinforced as they 
are by the following pwAwm, clearly mean ‘‘ He Himself, by His own 
personal suffering, carried the sins up”; in other words, the Priest 
was also the Victim. 

. Kuhl will not allow the analogy between dvadépew éri rd gov 
and dvadépew éxi 7d Ovotacrypiov, nor will he admit any reference to 
sacrifice on the grounds (1) that the cross is never regarded as an 
altar (he should have said not elsewhere, and even this is doubtful, 
if we remember Heb. xiil. ro) ; (2) that nowhere are sins spoken of 
as the actual sacrifice (but see Lev. vi. 26 referred to above) ; (3) 
that in the Old Testament the body of the victim is never burnt 
upon the altar (this seems quite beside the point : the sin-offering is 
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certainly said dvadépecfat, and Isaac was actually laid upon the 
altar érdvw trav €vAwv, Gen. xxii. 9); (4) that, above all, we con- 
tradict the Old Testament idea of sacrifice, if we think of sin as 
laid upon the victim and brought with the victim to the altar, for 
nothing but what is pure can come to the altar before the sight of 
God (but the essence of sacrifice lies in the idea that the innocent 
victim is not polluted by the load of guilt which it carries), To 
évAov he takes to mean simply “die bei Sklaven iibliche Todes- 
strafe.” But in the apostle’s time ré Aor is not “a gibbet” but 
“the stocks,” Acts xvi. 24. Finally, he translates, ‘“‘ He carried our 
sins up on to the tree and thereby took them from us,” adding by way 
of explanation, ‘* because He bore our sins, in their consequences, in 
form of sufferings, as evils, in His body, so that, with the life of His 
body, our sins and their consequences were destroyed.” But the 
real difficulty of the passage lies in the number of allusions which 
St. Peter has crowded into one short phrase, and Kiihl’s explanation 
leaves it untouched. 

tva tais dpapriats dmoyerdpevot rf Sixatoodvn Lhowper. “That 
having been loosed unto (from) sins we might live unto righteous- 
ness.” "AzoylyverOos occurs only here in the New Testament, and 
is not found in the LXX. ; but Theodotion has it in Dan. ii. 1, in the 
sense of “to depart from.” In Herodotus and Thucydides it is 
put where dzofavetv might have been employed, perhaps by way of 
euphemism ; but this use does not appear to attach to the verb 
elsewhere. Schwartz notices three instances of its use in imperial 
times, Tatian, ad Graecos, Vi., odx ds of Stwixot SoypariLover xara. 
tTivas Kvkwy mepiddous, ywopevuy dei cai droywopévev: Galen, fist. 
Phil, xxii. p. 612, 15, ryv 5¢ POopav drav é& Gvrwy mpds TO py elvat 
kahiornrat Kabdrep éxi trav adroytyvonévuv Cowv: Plut. Consol. ad 
Apoll, xv. (Moralia, p. 109 F), add’ ole ov Stadopay elvar py 
yevérOar, } yevdpevov aroyevéoGar; All these passages are philoso- 
phical, and balance yiyveo@os against dmoyiyvecOa, “coming to 
be” against “ceasing to be.” It seems highly doubtful whether 
drroytyverOat could ever have been used as a direct antithesis to 
fyv, and almost certain that it could not in St. Peter’s time. Hence 
it is better to translate not “having died unto sins,” but “ having 
fallen away” or “having been loosed unto sins.” Grotius renders 
longefacti a peccatis ; von Soden, /os von den Siinden. Beck takes 
the same view, and apparently Bengel, though his language is not 
quite clear. There remains the difficulty of the dative ; but this is 
no greater than in Rom. vi. 20, éAeVOepor Fre TH Stxatoovvy. Here, 
as there, the case is determined by the antithesis. Thus St. Peter 
speaks here of the death of Christ as having for a distinct purpose 
that the believer should be set free from sin and brought into the 
new life of righteousness ; but the Pauline images of death or burial 
with Christ do not cross his mind. In this particular clause he is 
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speaking only of that aspect of our Lord’s death which is technically 
called Redemption, chap. 1. 18 above. 

of TO pwrom idbyte. From Isa, litt. 5, ro pdrwme airov Hpeis 
id@npev. Here 8 LP and many cursives ‘have of TO pdrome 
avrov, the airod of the LXX. having been reinserted by a careless 
scribe. MwAwy (“uzbex, frequens in corpore seruili,” Bengel) is not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament. The weals are those left 
by the scourging, John xix. 1; Matt. xxvii. 26; Mark xv. 15. “Ye 
were healed by His scars” is a strong expression of that belief in 
the value of vicarious suffering which recurs in an even stronger 
form in ii. 18. 

25. Tre yap ds mpéBata mwravdpevor. “ For ye were as sheep 
going astray.” CK LP have wAavwpeva, “as sheep that go astray,” 
a needless attempt to simplify the grammar. The words are taken 
from Isa. lill. 6, rdvres ds mpdBara érAavnOnper. 

G\N’ erreotpdgynte viv emt tov troupdéva Kat émicxomoy tay puydv 
Spay. “But are now returned to the Shepherd and Overseer of 
your souls.” The aorist éreorpddyre is here clearly equivalent to 
the perfect. Cf. i. 12. “Eatorpépe means properly only “ to turn 
towards,” but is used by Lucian and Plutarch of “turning back 
from error.” It is a favourite word with Plotinus to express what 
we call “‘conversion.” When a man forgets God he “turns away”; 
when he remembers his Father he “turns back” (tmorpéperas). 
See Znn. v. 1.1. The word is used in the same sense in the New 
Testament ; hence we may translate it ‘‘ returns,” not simply “ turns,” 

Towpijv, Shepherd, and here Shepherd of souls (for yvxav cf. i. 9 
above), is a word that includes all that Christ does for our souls, 
loving care, feeding, instruction, guidance, government. It brings 
out the general ignorance and helplessness of man, who, without aid 
from above, can only go astray like sheep without a shepherd. In 
the Old Testament we have this figure in Ps, xxiii. ; Zech. xiii. 7 ; Isa. 
xl. 11; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, xxxvii. 24. In the Gospels we read of the 
sheep, Matt. x. 6, xxv. 33; Mark vi. 34; Luke xv. 4. Christ 1S 
Shepherd, Matt. ix. 36; Mark vi. 34; John x; Heb. xiii. 20. 
Tlowpatvew is used of Christ, Matt. ii. 6; Apoc. li. 27, vil. 17, Xil, 
5, xix. 15 in the sense of “govern” ; and of Christian ministers, 
John xxi. 16; Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2.  [Ilotuvy is used of the 
Christian flock, Matt. xxvi. 31 ; John x. 16; qoiyvov, Luke xii. 32 ; 
Acts xx. 28; 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. It is curious that St. Paul never uses 
the metaphor, except of the Christian minister, and that but twice 
(Acts xx. 28; Eph. iv. 11). On the other hand, vou is never 
used of the ’ Christian minister, except in this last passage from 
Ephesians. John x. shows clearly that it is an error to restrict 
shepherding to government, though this idea is, no doubt, always 
included; and St. Peter’s phrase, Shepherd of souls (« souls ” 
including in his usage the whole of man’s spiritual nature), implies 
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ope Lord gives us all that is needful for intelligence, emotions 
or 

"Exiccoros i is here a description, not a title. It is nearly equiva: 
lent to Tou ° cf. Ezek. xxxiv. 11, Sob éyd éxlyriow 1a rpoPard 
pov, Kat érioxépoua aird: though it is more general. Philo, de 
Som. 1. 15 (i. 634), calls God 6 rév Siwy éxioxoras. The ecclesiasti- 
cal use of the word comes from Ps. cvill. (cix.) 8, quoted in Acts 1. 
20 ; In part also from Isa. 1x. 17, xaraoryow tovs éroxdrovs abrav év 
Sixatoovvy, Kat Trovs Staxdvous airav é&y wiore, quoted by Clement of 
Rome, xlii. 5. In Acts xx. 28 (“the flock wherein the Holy Ghost 
made you overseers”) éricxoros is used by St. Paul very much as 
St. Peter uses the word here, as a description, and in much the 
same sense as vroiuyv. In the later Pauline Epistles (Phil. i. 1; 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 7), but not elsewhere in the New Testament, 
we find an official entitled ‘Exioxoros, who in the two Pastoral 
Epistles appears to be also entitled Presbyter. 

It would seem that the ecclesiastical éxioxoros was taken from 
the Old Testament and carried with it its Jewish associations. The 
word was in common use among the Greeks, as Overseer is among 
ourselves, to denote kinds of supervision that were purely secular (see 
Hatch, Bampton Lectures, ed. 1882, p. 36 sqq.); but the ecclesiasti- 
cal use can be explained quite easily from the Old Testament, and 
there is no reason for attempting to derive it from other sources. 
Why St. Paul altered the recognised title of the Christian official we 
can only guess, but he may have been influenced by the words of 
Isaiah, in which the mention of dixatoovvy and wiors as the divinely 
given qualifications of overseers and ministers fits in so aptly with 
his own views. 

"Exioxoros contains an idea of eminence and authority which . 
apeorBurepos in itself does not, and it had also, as we have seen, 
a loose connexion with the Apostolate. Hence, we may suppose, 
as one Elder came to be invested with special functions, he came 
a'so to be distinguished as "Eioxomos, which word then became a 
title, Bishop, no longer Overseer. 

III. 1. The Duty of Wives is inculcated also, Eph. v. 22 ; Col. 
ili. 18; Tit. i. 4. 

épolws may be taken closely with troragcopevas : : Slaves are to 
be subject, so likewise wives. But it is best taken as referring to ti. 
247. Slaves are toshow honourt. masters, likewise wives to husbands. 
For the construction of éroraccdpevar, see note on it. 18. Thesame 
phrase, ioracadpevat rois tdiors avSpdouw, is found in Ephesians and 
Titus, and with the omission of id¢ous in Colossians also. See Intro- 
duction, p. 17. “Idéos strengthens the article rots, which by itself is 
possessive and means “your.” It gives the same sense that we find 
in the English, “your own husbands”; you belong to them in a 
special way, and your duty to them is very near and clear. Further, 
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it softens the rule of subjection. It is not obedience to a stranger 
that is required. 

tva . . . xepSyOycovrar, “ That if any obey not the word, they 
may without the word be won by the conversation of their wives.” 
The use of the future indicative after the final iva belongs to late 
and vulgar Greek (Cobet, Variae Lectiones, p. 508; Blass, p. 208), 
instances occur in Mark xv. 20; Luke xx. 10; 1 Cor. xiil. 3; Gal. 
ii. 4; Apoc. iii. 9, and elsewhere. 

2. énomredcavtes. See note on ii, 12 above. In dvev Adyov the 
absence of the article is probably immaterial, and we may translate 
“ without the word,” without any direct appeal to the teaching of 
Christ, which, in the eyes of an unbelieving husband, would have no 
authority. Otherwise the meaning will be “ without a word”; the 
wife need not argue at all, the mere sight of her conduct will suffice. 
For the sense of xepdaivew, cf. Matt. xvii. 15; 1 Cor. ix. 19-21. Itisa 
fine Christian expression, on which Leighton dwells with unction: “A 
soul converted is gained to itself, gained to the pastor, or friend, or 
wife, or husband who sought it, and gained to Jesus Christ ; added 
to His treasury, who thought not His own precious blood too dear 
to lay out for this gain.” A striking instance of the “ gaining” of 
the heathen husband by the Christian wife will be found in the 
account of Monnica in Augustine’s Confessions. But, though 
Monnica did not, to use a common expression, “ preach” to her 
husband, she owed her influence over him largely to wise words. 
The patient well-doing of the wife has power for the salvation of 
others ; cf. ii. 12 above. St, Peter, it will be observed, admits no 
questioning about the indissolubility of marriage in cases of religious 
disparity. At Corinth the question had been raised, and St. Paul 
expresses his personal opinion (I, not the Lord, 1 Cor. vil. 12) to 
the effect that the Christian partner should not seek divorce or 
separation, but that, if the heathen husband or wife choose to dis- 
solve the tie, it may be done. He adds, “ For what knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband ?” 

Thy év o6Be dyviv dvactpopiy. .“ Your conversation chaste in 
fear.” _ ‘Your chaste conversation coupled with fear” (A.V., R.V.) 
hardly brings out with sufficient force the close collocation of év 
¢é8w dyvyv. The conversation is chaste, because it moves in the 
fear of God (cf. ii. 18 above). Here again St. Peter does not mean 
“fear of your husband,” though in Eph. v. 33 we read 4 8% yuw7 
tva poBirat tov dvdpa. 

3. obv gotw ody & e§ efwhey . . . xdopos. On the use of the 
article in this passage, see Introduction, p, 4. The translation of 
A.V., “whose adorning let it not be the outward adorning,” is not 
strictly accurate, as 6 xdopos is not repeated. What St. Peter says is 
‘whose must be, not the outward adornment of plaiting hair and 
putting round of jewels or putting on of robes, but the hidden man 
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of the heart.” Kéoypos is in antithesis to dvOpwiros, visible ornaments 
to the invisible soul. It is possible that there is a play on the two 
meanings of xécpos, “ ornaments,” and the “ world,” or “ multitude 
of men”; at any rate this supposition would help to explain the 
antithesis. As xdéopos is used in classical Greek, so mundus is used 
in classical Latin for all kinds of embellishments. Livy, xxxiv. 7, 
“‘munditia et ornatus et cultus, haec feminarum insignia sunt : hunc 
mundum muliebrem appellarunt maiores nostri.” Tertullian (de 
habitu mul. 4) makes a distinction between cu/tus, jewellery and dress, 
and ornatus, the personal beautification of the toilet, and confines 
mundus totheformer. ‘Cultum dicimus, quem mundum muliebrem 
uocant ; ornatum, quem immundum muliebrem conuenit dici. 
Iile in auro et argento et gemmis et uestibus deputatur ; iste in cura 
capilli et cutis et earum partium corporis quae oculos trahunt.” 

éumdoxijs. Cf. 1 Tim. ii. 9-13. The two passages are very 
similar, but our Marriage Service rightly prefers that of St. Peter. 
On plaiting of hair, see Ovid, de arte am. ili. 136 sqq. It was an art 
highly cultivated by Greek and Roman ladies. 

wepiOécews. Ornaments of gold were worn round the hair (in 
the shape of golden nets), round the finger, arm, or ankle. 

4. 5 xpumrds tijs kapdias dvOpwros. The hidden person of the 
heart, clothed in the incorruptible of the meek and quiet spirit, 
which is in the sight of God of great price.” "Ey is used as in Jas. 
li. 2, &vnp xpurodaxridtos éy éoOyrt Aaprpg. With 76 dpOaproy con- 
trast xpvotov rd droAdvuevoy Of i. 7. The neuter adjective forms a 
substantive, and no substantive is to be supplied ; but the sense is as 
given by the R.V., “the incorruptible apparel.” The incorruptible 
or heavenly raiment and jewellery of the hidden person is the meek 
and quiet spirit which befits Christians; whether the exact ante- 
cedent to 6 is rd dpOaprov or wvedua, it is impossible to decide, but 
the question does not affect the sense. Iveta is here spirit, dis- 
position, temper, a sense which is not borne by the word elsewhere in 
the New Testament. In this Epistle zvetpa, as applied to man, 
does not denote a distinct faculty, but is nearly equivalent to yuyz. 
In ili. 18, 19, iv. 6 it means the whole of the inner nature of man 
as opposed to odp§, the body. Man is made up of body and yyy, 
or body and wvetpa. Iveta denotes the inner nature as immaterial, 
invisible, impalpable, but this nature in its relation to God is yuyy. 
Hence in i. 1 it is impossible to translate év dyracpe Ivevparos, “in 
sanctification of your spirit”; if this had been St. Peter’s meaning 
he would have said év dyacye puyys: cf. i. 21, Tas Yuxas dpav 
nyvixores. Hence again, as applied to the Holy Spirit, vvetua means 
‘the Immaterial Being,” not a special influence or gift of God. It 
will help to make the matter clear if we observe that, in phrases 
which approach the one under consideration, St. Paul always defines 
avevya by a substantival genitive ; thus we find wvedpa Sovdcias, 
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8edlas, copias, mpgdrnros (1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1). All these are 
modelled upon the Hebrew svedpa xaravigews (Rom. xi. 8 from Isa. 
xxix. 10), and imply that the frame of mind spoken of is breathed 
into the man by God, as the zvetpa rot xdopov (1 Cor. ii. 12) is 
inspired into him by the spirit of evil. 

St. Paul uses “man” in much the same way as St. Peter, dis- 
tinguishing 6 é{w from 6 éow dyOpwros (Rom. vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. iv. 16; 
Eph. iii. 16), and the “old” from the ‘‘new” man (Eph. iv. 22, 24; 
Col. iii. 9). The commentators throw no light on this peculiar 
use of ay@pwiros for personality ; it seems to be Hebrew, and there 
are many phrases in the Old Testament that might suggest it, 
man of God, man whom the Lord doth choose, man of earth, and 
so on. 

5. odtw ydp wore, “For in this manner in days of old the holy 
women also, who hoped in God, used to adorn themselves.” For 
eis @edv & reads éxi rov @edv. In its Biblical meaning (“I have 
hope”) éAxé{w is followed by eis (2 Cor. i. 10): éé with dative 
_ (t Tim. iv. 10): éré with accusative (1 Pet. i. 13; 1 Tim. v. 5). 
"Ev Xpiorg, Kvplw, éAai{w occur 1 Cor. xv. 19; Phil. ii. 19; but 
this is not to be counted among the constructions of éAiZw, because 
év Xpurr@ may be added to any verb, and does not belong to one 
more than to another. Tloré, “in the days of old.” The saintly 
women of the Old Testament are cited as a model for Christian 
matrons. Here we find another instance of St. Peter’s strong sense 
of the continuity of the religious life. There may be a hidden 
reference to Isaiah’s denunciation of women’s trinkery (iii. 16 sqq.) ; 
but St. Peter speaks not of what good women of old did not wear, 
but of what they did wear. They adorned themselves with a meek 
spirit by subjection, or because they were subject. 

6. xdptov adtdy xadodoa. Gen. xviii. 12. Here again Monnica 
illustrates the language of St. Peter. When other matrons came 
to her and complained of their husbands, she would “blame their 
tongues, telling them that when once they had heard the marriage 
lines read over to them, they ought to have looked upon them as 
indentures by which they were made handmaids; they ought there- 
fore to remember their condition, and not rebel against their lords 
and masters” (Conf. ix. 9. 2). 

Fis eyeiOnte tékva. ‘Whose daughters ye are, as long as ye do 
well,” A.V. ‘Whose children ye now are, if ye do well,” R.V. 
These translations are substantially identical, and both give the aorist 
éyev#Onre the sense of the perfect yeyovare. There is no strong 
objection to this; cf. dvnyyéAn, 1. 12: é€reorpddyrte, ii. 25. There 
is, however, no sufficient reason why we should not keep the proper 
meaning of the aorist, and render “whose children ye became by 
doing good.” It is true that in this case a certain difficulty arises 
out of the participles. ’Ayaforowodcat kat py poBovpevas seems ta be 
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clearly an exhortation ; and the force of the exhortation may be 
thought to be somewhat blunted, if the apostle is taken to say that 
they have been doing good ever since they became children of 
Sarah, and even before that time. Yet this difficulty is rather 
artificial ; the meaning may very well be “Ye became children of 
Sarah by doing good; continue so to do, or ye will cease to be 
her children.” Bengel regards the words és Sdppa ... réxva as 
forming a parenthesis. On this view, troraccopevat &yaborovovoat 
doBovpeva all belong to éxécpovyv. Bengel’s expedient is allowed 
a place in the margin of the R.V., but it is unnecessary and awk- 
ward. 

Téxva. THS appa is a phrase of much the same meaning as réxva 
traxons (1. 14). Those who exhibit the same character as Sarah 
may be called in a figure her children. The words are as applic- 
able to matrons of Jewish as of heathen origin. 

Kat ph poBodpevar pySeplay mrénow. From Prov. iii. 25, xat od 
PoByOnoy zrénow ereXPodvoay ovdt opyas docBav erepxouevas. This 
again is one of St. Peter’s favourite chapters; it is quoted again 
ver. 5 below. IRIrénors (quite a classical word) means fluttering, 
excitement, perturbation of spirit, caused by any passion, but more 
especially by fear. If the word retains its proper sense here, we 
must take it as a cognate accusative, and translate “are not afraid 
with any alarm.” But in Proverbs the epithet ére\@otoay and the 
parallelism with épyds give it a concrete meaning, and it is better 
to render “‘are not afraid of any alarm.” St. Peter may be thinking, 
in the first place, of alarms caused by the ill-temper of a bad 
husband (it is probable that doeBav dpyds was in his mind). Yet 
his words have a wider scope. Alarms about children, about 
servants, about the fortunes of the family, about the growing ill- 
will of heathen neighbours—the Christian matron who hopes on 
God will face them all unperturbed. 

7. époiws. Here, where there is no duty of subjection to be 
enforced, the “likewise” seems clearly to refer to ii. 17. Honour 
is due to all; honour therefore your wives. For the construction 
of ovvoixotvres, see 11. 18, iii. I. 

xara yraow. ‘According to knowledge,” like wise and sensible 
men who understand the due gradations of honour. The Pauline 
sense of yvaous, in which it signifies the understanding of spiritual 
mysteries, 1s quite foreign to St. Peter. In the following words we 
observe the same elegant classicism as in i. 19. The sense is 
precisely the same as if the author had written r@ yuvacxelw oxevas 
as doOeverrépw. The husband is to pay honour to the wife as to the 
weaker vessel ; such honour as is due to the weaker, that is to say, 
consideration, wise guidance, marital helpfulness. ‘Os here has its 
common limiting force, and gives, not the reason for the honour, but 
a qualification of the command. xedos means—(r1) a chattel, or 
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piece of furniture, Matt. xii. 29; Mark iii. 27; Luke viii. 16; oxevn 
in the same house differ in value and purpose, Rom. ix. 21-23; 
(2) an implement or instrument adapted to a particular end; thus 
we have oxedos éxAoyys, an elect instrument, Acts ix. 15; (3) a 
vessel which contains things, John xix. 29; (4) in 1 Thess. iv. 4 
oxevos may mean “wife,” a peculiar sense which the word bears 
sometimes in Rabbinical Hebrew; see Alford’s note. Here, how- 
ever, this meaning is excluded by the comparative do@eveorépw, which 
clearly implies that husband and wife are both vessels. As there 
is here no reference to purpose or contents, we must take oxetos to 
mean simply “‘chattel.” Husband and wife are both parts of the 
furniture of God’s house, though one is weaker and the other 
stronger. In the passage quoted from 1 Thess. some commentators 
give oxevos the sense of “body.” But it is doubtful whether the 
word ever has this sense. In 2 Cor. iv. 7, €xouev tov Onoavpoy rotrov 
év dotpaxivots oxeveor, the apostle does not mean in “ earthy bodies,” 
but uses a metaphor from money stored, as it often was, “in 
earthen jars.” In the present passage we can hardly suppose St. 
Peter to be thinking only of the bodily weakness of the wife. Many 
modern commentators, it should be noticed, connect the dative not 
with azovéyovres, but with ovvomxodyres. This leaves the honour 
without any restriction or limitation, which can hardly have been 
the apostle’s intention. 

ds Kal guyKkAnpdvopor ydptrog Lwis. “As being (not only 
husbands, but) also fellow-heirs of the grace of life.” B, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and some cursives have ovyxAnpovdpots. The 
first ws gives the limitation of the honour, the second its reason. 
The wife must not forget the duty of subjection ; the husband must 
remember that she, whom nature and the law make his inferior, is 
his equal, and may be his superior, in the eyes of God. Xdpus 
Cwijs (the article again is dropped before a familiar phrase) is rightly 
understood by Alford to mean God’s gracious gift of life eternal ; 
for xAnpovopia compare i. 4; for xdpts, 1 13. Desire to make St. 
Peter speak the same language as St. Paul led Erasmus and Grotius 
to paraphrase the words by xdpis féca or Cworootoa. & A, and 
some other authorities, including Jerome, read zrockiAns xdpitos Cwijs : 
but the epithet has been inserted from iv. 10, where it is natural 
and appropriate. 

éyxémrec8ar, “ Hindered”; KL and other authorities have 
éxxomrecGat, “cut off,” a stronger expression. Hofmann seems 
to be right in taking dyer as referring to the husbands alone; the 
sighs of the injured wife come between the husband’s prayer and 
God’s hearing: so St. James speaks of the complaints of the 
oppressed as frustrating prayer (v. 4). Others regard tpéy as 
including both husbands and wives. The two cannot join in 
prayer, as they ought to do, for a blessing on their married life, 
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if there is injustice between them. Such prayers are “hindered,” 
because the two are not agreed, and the one voice protests against 
the other. 

8. The imperatives still run on, and the section begins with 
adjectives and participles. To 652 réAos, “finally,” is adverbial. 
TéAos 5é€ is more usual in the classics, but 76 S¢ réAos is found in 
Plato, Zaws, 740 E. With the word “finally” St. Peter turns from 
special to general admonitions. “‘Opuddpoves mente, cupaleis 
affectu, in rebus secundis et adversis,” Bengel. ‘Opddpwv (not 
found elsewhere in the New Testament) is used by the Greek 
poets, as Homer, //. xxii. 263, 6uddpova Ovpov Exovres. The word 
expresses rather likeness of sentiment or disposition than of opinion, 
but includes community of faith and hope. Cf. Rom. xii. 16, 
xv. 5; Phil. iii. 16. Svpaabys (another drag Acydpevov) is found in 
Aristotle, and denotes community of 2467, in the broad Greek sense, 
of all feelings whether of pleasure or of pain. For PurddeAgdor, see 
note on PuradeAdia, i. 22. EvowAayyvia in Eur. Rhesus, 192, means 
courage. But in Hebraistic Greek owAdyyva are the seat of mercy, 
hence evorAayxvos here, and Eph. iv. 32, means tender-hearted, 
pitiful. For rarewédpoves, “humble-minded,” K P have dud¢dpores, 
“courteous.” L, the Vulgate, and some other authorities exhibit 
both adjectives. Tazewddpwy is found in Prov. xxix. 23, and forms 
one of St. Peter’s many allusions to that book. 

9. ph daodiSdvres Kaxdy dvtt xaxod. In Prov. xvii. 13 we read 
ds amodiéwot Kaka dvti dyabav, ob KuvnOyoeras Kaxd ex Tov oikov 
airov. St. Paul, Rom. xi. 17, has the same phrase as St. Peter, 
pydevi xaxdv dvri xaxod drodiddvres: cf. also 1 Thess. v. 15. The 
words Aovdopiav dyri Aodopias look back to ii. 23. Els rovro may 
refer to the preceding words (cf. ii. 21 above), or to those which 
follow. It is just possible to render, “Contrariwise blessing (for 
hereunto were ye called) in order that ye may inherit blessing” ; 
but the parenthesis is awkward, and the construction appears to be 
the same as in iv. 6, eis rovro. . . Wa xpiiou It is better then 
to translate with R.V. “contrariwise blessing: for hereunto were ye 
called that ye should inherit blessing” or “a blessing.” The 
Christian hope is also the Christian rule. ‘“ Bless, and ye shall be 
blessed,” is strictly parallel to ‘* Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” 

10. ydép. The “for” introduces a reason for the whole admoni- 
tion contained in vers. 8, 9, not merely for evAoyotvres. The 
passage which St. Peter proceeds to cite treats not only of the 
tongue and its government, but of righteous conduct generally, 
The words which follow are quoted verdatim from Ps. xxxiil. (xxxiv.) 
13-17, except that in the first verse the LXX. has tis éorw dvOpwros 
6 Odwv Lunv, dyarav hyépas iSetv ayabds ; The Hebrew is translated 
in the R.V. “What man is he that desireth life, and loveth many 
days, that he may see good?” St. Peter has, “He that willeth te 


love life and see good days.” Possibly his interpreter, who wrote 
better Greek than the LXX. as a rule, may have been influenced by 
the feeling that 6 0éAwy {wv could carry no meaning to Greek ears. 
"Ayarav idety again is not Greek: dyarav Cunjv, though unusual, 
may be defended by 2 Tim. iv. 10, dyaryjoas rév viv aidva, Else- 
where the object of the verb is always personal. 

fw means this present earthly life (though de Wette and some 
few others have taken it of life eternal), ‘“‘ He that willeth ” can in 
spite of all sorrow and unjust usage make his life lovely and his 
days good. The words may be taken in connexion with i. 6-109, 
but the tenor is different. ‘There the Christian has a joy arising out 
of persecution itself, the joy of the soldier who looks forward to 
victory ; here life in itself may be made sweet and delectable by 
righteousness. The passage illustrates the essentially Hebrew 
character of St. Peter’s mind; it serves as a relief to his profound 
sense of the insufficiency of this life ; it shows that persecution was 
as yet no more than a not intolerable vexation, while to such of his 
readers as were Gentiles it would convey in a very persuasive 
manner what is meant by “ good days.” 

12. émi Sixaious. The eyes of the Lord are upon righteous men 
for their good, and His ears are turned towards their prayer. 
Aixatos is quoted from the Old Testament, in the sense which there 
it bears; cf. 2 Pet. ii. 7, Sékatoyv Adr. But the face of the Lord is 
upon men who do evil, not for their good. For the omission of the 
article with zowotvras, cf. ii. 7. | 

13. kat tis 5 kaxdowv bpais; ‘Who is he that can harm you?” 
Who is able to do you any real hurt? The words are taken from 
Isa. 1. 9, i800 Kuptos BonOyoe po, tis Kaxwoe pe; The R.V. has 
‘‘ Who ts he that will harm you?” that is to say, Who will wish to do 
you any hurt? ‘This rendering might be defended by the words of 
the Didache, 1. 3, tyeis 88 dyaTGre trois picotvras tas Kal ovy eLere 
€,Opev, where possibly we have a reminiscence and attempted 
explanation of St. Peter’s words. But the apostle clearly thought 
that suffering is the lot of Christians, and there could be no waco xeuv 
ddikws without ddcxodyres. ZnAwrai, “zealous ardent lovers”: the 
word, which is quite classical, is similarly used in 1 Cor. xiv. 12; 
Tit. ii. 14. 

14. ddd’ ef Kat mdéoxoire. “ But if ye should even suffer.” El 
xai generally introduces a supposition which is more or less improb- 
able. The optative is rarely used in hypothetical sentences in the 
New Testament; indeed the mood was becoming obsolete in vulgar 
Greek. See Blass, pp. 37, 220. St. Peter here seems to have had 
in his mind the words of our Lord, Matt. v. to, paxdpror ot 
SeSunypevor Evexey Sixacocvyys. It will be observed that he uses 
Stxacoovvy in the old Hebrew sense, as did our Lord Himself (cf. 
Sixaiovs above), and that he gives paxdpos that full sense in 
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which it is used in the Gospels, in Jas, i 12, 25, and in the Apoc. 
xiv. 13 (and six other passages). St. Paul uses it in the same way 
three times in quotations, Acts xx. 35 (in a saying of our Lord’s), 
Rom. iv. 7, 8 (from the Old Testament) ; in 1 Tim. i. 11, vi. 15 he 
applies it to God ; in Tit. ii 13 to blessed hope; but, when he uses 
it of man, gives the word a lower sense (= happy), Acts xxvi. 2; 
1 Cor. vii. 40; perhaps even in Rom. xiv. 22. 

rov 8¢ @dBov adtay wh doPyOnre. “Be not afraid of their terror.” 
Do not fear their threats. ®of8os has here a concrete sense, like 
wronois in iii. 6. ‘The words are from Isa. viii. 12, 13, rov 5¢ ddBov 
avrov ob py poByO7re ovdé py TapayOnre: Kiprov abrov ayidcate. The 
passage runs, ‘‘ Say ye not, a conspiracy, concerning all whereof this 
people shall say a conspiracy ; neither fear ye their fear, nor be in 
dread thereof.” In the LXX. the meaning is “do not be afraid as 
they are,” and doy is a cognate accusative. To this extent St. 
Peter has changed the sense of the original. For the meaning here 
can hardly be, “ Do not be afraid, as your heathen neighbours are, 
of mere earthly misfortunes.” 

15. Kupiov 8€ dv Xpiorév dyidoare. “But sanctify the Lord, 
that is to say, the Christ.” The words rov Xpiordy are substituted 
for avrév in the text of Isaiah to make the meaning clear. Some of 
the early readers of the Epistle were alarmed by this change; hence 
in K LP and some other authorities we find a variant tov @eoy for 
roy Xpiordv. The R.V. has, “ But sanctify in your hearts Christ as 
Lord,” taking Kvpuoy as predicate by reason of the absence of the 
article. This translation might stand, if we took the words by them- 
selves and out of connexion with the Isaianic text, but not other- 
wise. The absence of the article before Kvpuos has no significance. 
In any case the Christological import of the passage is not affected. 
‘Aywdoare is sufficiently explained by the words which follow in 
Isaiah, ‘‘ Let Him be your fear, and let Him be your dread.” 

€rowor det mpds dirodoyiay. ‘* Always ready for an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope that is in 
you.” We might have expected zepi rijs év juiy aiorews, but in St. 
Peter’s mind the two words are very nearly identical. °AroAoyia 
(followed by a dative, as in 1 Cor. ix. 3) means any kind of answer 
or self-justification, whether formal before a judge, or informal. 
Here zravri fixes the word to the latter sense. Adyov aireiy is a 
classical phrase. Every cultivated sensible man was expected by 
the Greeks to be prepared Acyov Siddvar re cal SéEacGat, to discuss 
questions of opinion or conduct intelligently and temperately, to 
give and receive a reason. The phrase Acyov drodiddvaz, below, iv. 
5, is quite different. dPov (cf. il. 18, iii, 2) is fear of God, not of 
man. It is surely not fanciful to see here an allusion to St. Peter’s 
own experience. When the critical moment came upon him, he 
was not ready with his answer, and so denied his Lord. Further, it 
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was through want of meekness and fear that he denied ; of meek- 
ness, because he had fancied that he loved the Lord “more than 
these”; and of fear, because though he feared man, the Lord at the 
moment was not his dread. 

16. cuveiBnow exovres dyabhy... dvacrpopyy. “ Having a good 
conscience ; in order that, wherein ye are spoken against, those who 
revile your conversation, which is good in Christ, may be ashamed. 
For ovveiSnow, see ii, 18. “Ev @ xaradadetobe, the very thing 
wherein ye are spoken against, is the dvaorpody: cf. ii. 12, 
dvartpopyy exovres xadyv, tva, é&v  xaradadotow. Constantly the 
apostle repeats his phrases with new significance and in a new light. 
In the former passage he speaks of the righteousness of the 
Christian as likely to promote the conversion of the heathen, here 
simply as stopping the mouths of his defamers. Tyv dyabyv ev 
Xpior@ are to be taken together; ef. riv ev PoBw ayvqv avactpodyy, 
iil. 2. Three times (here and v. 10, 14) St. Peter uses the phrase 
éy Xpwore, which in the Pauline Epistles is very common (there are 
thirteen instances in Romans). Elsewhere it is not found ; but the 
idea that all is in Christ constantly recurs in John’s Gospel, i. 4, vi. 
56, xiv. 20, xv. I-5, xvi. 33, xvii. 21. The phrase & Xpior@ is 
mystical, and this is why St. Paul loves it. But it is not necessary 
to suppose that he invented it. “Eznped{ovres is generally regarded 
as governing avaorpogyyv, which is a possible construction (see Luke 
vi. 28). But in good Greek the verb is not transitive, and is 
followed by a dative or preposition. Here it would be quite 
possible to take dvacrpopyv with xaraicyw dow, ‘that those who 
revile you may be abashed by your good conversation ” ; nor is the 
position of iuev a conclusive argument against this rendering. 

17. xpetrrov ydp. A further reason for patient endurance. Not 
only will it silence calumny, but it is Christlike, and it has a value 
for others. Here again recurs the thought involved in u. 12, and in 
the trip tyoy of il. 21. There is a parallelism between the suffer- 
ings of Christ and those of the Christian, but it 1s not quite clear 
how far it is meant to be carried. Ei OéAoe 76 O€Anpa, “if the will 
of God should will,” is a rugged emphatic pleonasm, similar in sense 
to the ei déov of 1.6. For the optative, see note on ver. 14 above. 

18. drt nai Xptords Graf wept dpapridy dwé0ave. It is better 
*‘ because Christ also once for all died for sins.” “AzéOovey, 8 AC, 
and all the Versions ; BK LP have érafe. “Azag, as in Heb. ix. 28, 
distinguishes the one sacrifice of Christ from the repeated deaths of. 
victims under the Law. Imlepi dyaprias is the regular phrase for the 
sin-offering, Lev. v. 7, vi. 30; Ps. xxxix. (xl.) 7; Ezek. xlili. 21. “Yep 
dyaptias occurs in Ezek. xliii. 25, xliv. 29, xlv. 17, xlvi. 20. The sin- 
offering was propitiatory, Lev. v. 6, cai é{tAdcerat epi abrod 6 iepevs 
Wepl THS Gpaprias avrov Hs ypapre, Kal dbeOyoerat atte 7 dpapria, and 
is called iAacyeés, Ezek. xliv. 27. Christ suffered not for particular 
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offences, but for all sins of all men; hence in the New Testament 
we frequently find wepé or trip dpaptiay, Heb. v. 1, 3, x. 26; 
1 John ii, 2; 1 Cor. xv. 3; Gal. i. 4. He died as the one true sin- 
offering, Sixasos trép ddixwv, just on behalf of unjust. In ii. 19 we 
read that the sinlessness of Christ gave His Blood its value. What 
we see in the world is that the unjust man is saved, or made 
better, by the sufferings of the just, who not only sets an attractive 
example, but actually bears the punishment of the unjust. The 
consequence of moral evil is moral insensibility ; the pain of wrong- 
doing is felt, at any rate in the first instance, by the innocent person 
who desires to amend the offender; take, for example, the anguish 
of a mother over a theft committed by her child. In the police 
courts a different rule prevails; there sudex damnatur cum nocens 
absoluitur. Owing to a confusion between these two forms of 
justice, the human and the divine, St. Peter’s words, dixavos dizétp 
édixwy, have often given great offence. Plotinus, one of the best and 
ablest of men, says, probably with reference to Christianity, xaxovs 
82 yevouévous dfvotv dAXovs airov cwrjpas <lvar éavrois mpoenevovs ov 
Oensrov evynv rovovpevey, “for men who have become evil to demand 
that others should be their saviours by sacrifice of themselves is not 
lawful even in prayer,” Zz. ili. 2. 9. The Neoplatonist admitted 
that my suffering makes me better, but thought it absurd to suppose 
that the suffering of another could do so. The same difficulty lay 
at the root of Socinianism (see Ritschl, Christian Doctrine of Justifi- 
cation and Reconciliation, Eng. trans. p. 299 sqq.). 

tva jas mpocaydyy 76 Ged. “That He might bring us to God.” 
As to the mood of zpocaydyy, it may be noticed that the optative is 
never found in the New Testament in final clauses ; see Blass, pp. 
211, 220. The meaning of zpoudyew has been much debated. It 
is used of the priests, Aaron and his sons, whom Moses “ brings 
before God,” and who may be regarded as sacrificial gifts. Thus in 
Ex. xxix. 4, cat Aapov kai rovs viots abrov mpuodges éri tas Ovpas ris 
oKyVvTAS TOD paprupiov: cf. ver. to of the same chapter, xal rpoodéges 
Tov pooxov émi ras Oupas THs oxnvns ToD paprupiov. Hence Kiihl 
understands the meaning to be “that He might make us priests to 
God.” But there does not appear to be any reference here to the 
priesthood of the Christian; and in the passages quoted, as von 
Soden points out, zpoodyev merely means “to bring near.” Others 
have supposed the phrase to signify “that He might make us a 
sacrifice to God”; zpoodyev being frequently used of the victim, 
Lev. iil. 12, iv. 4, vill. 14. But this sense is inapplicable here ; for, 
in the words immediately preceding, Christ is spoken of as being 
Himself the Victim. If, therefore, rpoodyew possesses here any 
sacrificial sense at all, it is merely in a distant and indirect way. 
We shall find the best explanation in Eph. it. 18, iii. 12; Heb. 
iv. 16, vii. 25, X. 22, xXli. 22, where, as von Soden says, the free 
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access of Christians to the Father corresponds to the priestly 
mpnoayerv Of Christ. The sin-offering opens the door and leads us 
through it. 

Oavarwheis, Lworonfe’s. ‘Being put to death in flesh, but 
quickened in spirit.” The participles are not antecedent in point 
of time to dréGave, but there is no difficulty in this; they are 
equivalent to os éOavarwOn, é{woroiny. The datives capxi, rvevpart 
are antithetical ; Christ died in body, and was quickened in soul or 
spirit. St. Peter does not mean that the spirit had died. The 
divine spirit of Christ which was in the prophets (i. 11) cannot have 
been subject to dissolution; and we can hardly suppose the 
meaning to be that His human spirit was first destroyed and then 
re-created, for there is no trace of such an idea elsewhere in the 
Bible, and the next verse shows that in St. Peter’s view the spirits 
of the antediluvians were alive. We may explain fwomounfeis 
perhaps by the xdpis w%s of iii. 3. The life of heaven is not 
unnaturally distinguished from that of earth as a new life, a second 
dvayévvynots, a fresh grace of God, though the two are continuous 
and not disparate. Or we may compare John x. 18, “I have 
power to lay down My life, and I have power to take it again,” 
where the life is spoken of as ending and beginning again, yet the 
‘**T” continues through the change. All phrases which apply to the 
point of transition from the old life to the new are necessarily vague, 
and the speculations which may be built upon them are endless. 

How far are we to suppose the parallelism between the Passion 
of Christ and that of the Christian to extend? If we read dxéOavey 
for éxafev one point of similarity is greatly attenuated, for nowhere 
in the Epistle does St. Peter regard the sufferings of the brethren as 
likely to culminate in a violent death. A great number of modern 
commentators have found a parallel in grag. ‘He suffered once; 
His sufferings are summed up and passed away; He shall suffer no 
more. And we are suffering dag; it shall soon be so thought of 
and looked back upon” (Alford). But this interpretation also 
would vanish with ézafev, and is in any case rather artificial. 
Nothing, then, seems to remain except zepi dyapridy, Sixatos, iva 
apocayayn, and capxi. He died as the innocent sin-offering, and 
our innocent sufferings have in their degree a similar value; He 
brought us near to God, and we may bring others. But these 
lessons are only allusively conveyed, and do not lie on the surface. 
The apostle makes clear his chief point in iv. 1 sqq.: Christ 
suffered in the flesh, and in the flesh we also must suffer. 

19, 20. &@ ... 8 Baros. “In which also He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison; which aforetime were disobe- 
dient, when the longsuffering of God was waiting in the days of 
Noah, while the ark was a preparing, whereunto few, that is, eight 
souls escaped through water.” 

31 
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19. This and the following verse seem to be primarily intended 
as a proof of {woronGe’s. After our Lord’s Death He still lived and 
ministered. The order of time is dwré@ave, ropevbeis éxypugev, ds 
éorw év Sefig rod @eod ropevfeis eis ovpavdv. There can be no doubt 
that the event referred to is placed between the Crucifixion and the 
Ascension. We must therefore dismiss the explanation of Augus- 
tine, Bede, Aquinas, and others, that Christ was in Noah when 
Noah preached repentance to the people of his time. On this view 
Gre darefed€xero is taken with éxypuger, not with dreOyoace, and rots 
év @uAaxy is understood to mean “those who were then in the 
prison of sin,” or “ those who are now in the prison of Hades, but 
were then alive.” 

What St. Peter says is that Christ not only ministered to men 
upon earth, but also (caf) went as a spirit to preach to spirits in 
prison. Of these spirits we are told that they had been disobedient 
in the days of Noah. 

But who were the spirits? The context seems to imply that 
they were those of the men who refused to listen to Noah. 
IIvevpara may be used of men after death (Heb. xii. 23), and the 
vexpois of iv. 6 fixes this as the right sense. 

The edyzyyeAioOy, again, of iv. 6 must be taken to prove that in 
St. Peter’s view our Lord preached the gospel to these spirits, and 
offered them a place of repentance. Under the influence of later 
theological ideas many commentators have been unwilling to admit 
this, maintaining (1) that Christ must have preached to them not 
hope, but condemnation ; or (2) that He preached only to those 
that were righteous ; or (3) only to those who, though disobedient, 
repented in the hour of death; or (4) that He preached the gospel 
to those who had been just, and condemnation to those who had 
disobeyed. But all these afterthoughts are excluded by the text. 
St. Peter clearly means that all the men of the time except eight 
souls were disobedient. 

Again, these explanations are all needless. The thought which 
underlies St. Peter’s words is that there can be no salvation without 
repentance, and that there is no fair chance of repentance without 
the hearing of the gospel. Those who lived before the Advent of 
our Lord could not hear, and therefore God’s mercy would not 
condemn them finally till they had listened to this last appeal. So 
Clement of Alexandria says (S¢vom. vi. 6. 48) that it would have 
been wAxovegias ov THS TvXOvoNs Epyov, “ extremely unfair,” to con- 
demn men for not knowing what they could not know. Clement is 
referring to this very passage, though he does not actually quote it. 
Thus St. Peter does not here contemplate the case of those who 
‘ have actually heard the gospel and refused it (on this point 
see ii. 6-8). 

It is probable that St. Peter is here expressing ina modified form 
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a belief which was current in the Jewish schools. In the Book of 
Enoch (ed. Charles, chaps. lx. 5, 25, lxiv., lxix. 26) will be found 
obscure and mutilated passages which may be taken to mean that 
the antediluvian sinners, the giants, and the men whom they* 
deluded, have a time of repentance allowed them between the first 
judgment (the Deluge) and the final judgment at the end of the 
world. In the last passage referred to we read that there was great 
joy among them “because the name of the Son of Man was 
revealed unto them.” Weber (quoted by Kuhl) cites two passages 
f.om the Bereschit Rabba, * But when they that are bound, they that 
are in Gehinnom, saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to 
receive Him” ; and again, “ This is that which stands written: We 
shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When? When the captives climb 
up out of hell and the Shechinah at their head.” See also Gfrdrer, 
Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. p. 77 sqq. St. Peter hmits this Jewish 
doctrine to the special case of those who have not heard the gospel 


on earth. It will be observed also that he alludes to Jewish tradi- | 


tion without expressly quoting it. 

In the second century we find references to a passage which is 
quoted as from the Old Testament (Irenaeus, iil. 20. 4, ascribes it to 
Isaiah, iv. 22. 1 to Jeremiah ; Justin, Z7ypho, 72, ascribes it to Jere- 
miah, but adds that the Jews had recently cut it out of the Bible), 
éuvyoOn S¢ Kuptos 6 Oeds dytos “IopanA tov vexpav abrod, Tv Kexop7y- 
pevov els yy xdparos, kat xaréBy mpos abrots edayyeAicacGat avrois 
#6 gwtypov avtov. The source of this passage is unknown, but it 
probably comes from some Jewish apocalypse. 

It will be observed that what St. Peter affirms here is not simply 
the Descensus ad Inferos, which is already contained in his Pente- 
costal sermon, Acts ii. 27, in Luke xxiii. 33, possibly in Eph. iv 9, 
but a special form of the Descensus, the Harrowing of Hell. Pos- 
sibly this belief underlies Matt. xxvii. 52, 53; it is connected with 
this passage of the Gospel in the Zestamenta XII. Patriarcharum, 
Levi, 4, oxvAevopévov tod gdov éxi 7G wale tov tyiorov. See also 
Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 5-7; Iren. iv. 33. 1, 12, v. 31. 13 the Presbyter 
in Irenaeus, iv. 27. 2; Marcion in Irenaeus, 1 27. 2; the Fragment of 
the Gospel of Peter, 41; Tert. de Anima, 55; Origen, Celsus, il. 43 ; 
in Lucam, Hom. iv. (Lomm. v. 99) ; ##_Joan. ii. 30 (Lomm. i. 158) ; 
Acta Thaddaei in Eus. H. £. i. 13. 19 ; Ignatius, A/agn. ix. 3. 

20. ddiyot may imply a reminiscence of the question—Are there 
few that be saved? Luke xiii. 23. 

dnt wuxat. Gen. vii. 7, viil. 18. Wvyai, of living men, Acts 
ii, 41, XXVii. 37; Rom. xiii..1 ; Apoc. xvi. 3, and elsewhere. 

StecdOnoav, Cf. Thuc. i. 110, wai dAtyou dad rodANGv sopevd- 
pevor a THs AtBuins és Kupyvyv éowPyoar: iv. 113, dStacwLovrat és Ti 
Ayjxv0ov. AterwOnoay a must mean “ escaped through ” ; the water 
already surrounded them when they fled into the ark. 
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Many commentators here give 4 its instrumental force, “ were 
saved by water.” This not only gives the preposition a sense 
different from that which it bears in the compound verb, and neces- 
<sitates our translating eis qw “in which,” but produces an impossible 
sense. The very object of the ark was to save Noah from the 
water. 

The difficulty which suggested this false translation arises from 
arguing back, on a mistaken analogy, from the antitype to the type. 
St. Peter has been thought to mean that in Baptism we are saved 
by water, and that therefore Noah was saved in the same way. But 
St. Peter, on the contrary, says here, in this particular figure, that 
we pass through the water of Baptism into safety, as Noah passed 
through the Flood into the ark. Similar language is used elsewhere 
- of Baptism. ‘Our fathers all passed through the sea, and were all 
baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea,” 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. 
Here also the figure is substantially the same, that of escape through 
water. In Rom. vi. 3, again, the water represents the Death of 
Christ, through which we pass to the Resurrection. In all these 
figures the stress is laid, not on the water, but on the going into or 
under the water, and the rising from it and leaving it. The water 
expresses, not the instrument through which we receive the grace, 
but rather the evil life which we leave behind. Of course the water, 
being tied to the sacrament by divine command, is a condition of 
the grace ; but this particular point is not directly involved in the 
figure of the ark. To bring out this point other figures are needed, 
such as that of washing, to which an allusion immediately follows. 

21. “ Which, in an antitype, Baptism, not the putting away of 
filth of flesh, but a question of a good conscience, brings you also 
safe to God.” &, the Coptic, and Aethiopic omit 6: Erasmus, follow- 
ing some cursives, read #, a mere device to make the construction 
easier. The antecedent to o is either vdwp or 76 StacwOpvar de 
voaros: but St. Peter suddenly changes his figure, introducing two 
new metaphors ; hence arises the embarrassment of the grammar. 
The mention of Noah had led him to speak of Baptism, which at 
first strikes him as analogous to the Flood, inasmuch as it is a 
deliverance from drowning in the waters of sin. But here he is 
struck by the thought that this 1s not an adequate account of Bap- 
tism, or that there are other aspects of the sacrament which are 
equally valuable. It has an outward and an inward part; it isa 
washing, a question which brings you safe to God. Notrace of the 
parallel which he set out to draw remains except in els @edv = els rHv 
xuBwrov, and d& dvacracews = St tdaros. The word dvrirvrov is used 
also Heb. ix. 24 (see Bishop Westcott’s note there). Properly 
speaking, the type is the seal of which the antitype is the impres- 
sion, or the original document (76 adfevrixdv) of which the antitype 
is the copy. In Hebrews the earthly temple is antitype of the 
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eternal. This is the general use; cf. 2 Clem. xiv. (see Bishop 
Lightfoot’s note) Const. App. v. 14. 4, Vi. 30. 1, where the Flesh of 
Christ is the antitype of His Spirit, or the bread and wine of His 
Body and Blood. But St. Peter uses dvrirvrov of the nobler 
member ot the pair of relatives, of that to which the rizos points 
and in which it finds its fulfilment, of the seal not of the 
copy. 
Peles Bdwropa is a strong phrase. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 mucrevoas 
cai BarrioGeis owlyoerac: Tit. ili, 5, eowcey quads da XAovrpov 
madtyyeveias kai dvaxavdoews Ivevparos ‘Ayiov. But St. Peter’s 
phrase goes beyond either of these. For dad@eows see drofépevor, 
li. 1; both this word and fvros are drag Aeysweva. For ovvetdyors 
dya6y cf. ii. 19, iii, 15. Baptism is not merely an outward and 
visible form, but an inward and spiritual grace; not merely a 
cleansing of the body, but a cleansing of the soul. But instead of 
writing od wapxés drodects pirov GAG Wuyxijjs, St. Peter substitutes for 
wuxns the difficult words cwvedyoews dyabjs érepitypa. “Exepwrav 
means to ask a question, or, in later Greek, to ask for a thing. 
"Exrepwrnpa accordingly means either ‘‘a question” or ‘a demand.” 

Commentators almost universally couple «ls @edv with ovve- 
Syoews ayabhs érepdrynya, and understand the meaning to be prayer 
to God of (proceeding from) a good conscience, or prayer to God 
for a good conscience, or inquiry of a good conscience after God. 
The last version (Alford’s) is based upon 2 Kings xi. 7, cai érypd- 
moe Aavid eis eipyvyv *IwdB: “ David asked about the peace, or 
health, of Joab.” But it requires éwepwryous: and though this 
is perhaps not an insuperable difficulty, yet “inquiry after God” 
applies to one who is just turning towards the light, not to one who 
has made up his mind and is actually being baptized. To the other 
two renderings it is a fatal objection that érepwrday signifies to ask 
men for favours, Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxvii.) 3; Matt. xvi. 1, but is not 
used of prayer to God. Lastly, none of these explanations gives 
the sense required. What we want is a version which will not only 
express the inner reality of baptism, but express it in a shape which 
forms an antithesis to capxés ardGeors pirov. 

The best way seems to be to take eis @edv with owe, so as to 
form an antithesis to Stecwbyoay eis tiv KiBwrdv, and to understand 
éxepwtnpa of the Baptismal “question” or “demand.” Faith and 
repentance are the antecedent conditions of baptism ; they may be 
said to make “a good conscience,” and to be the real “ putting 
off of the filth of the soul.” The candidate must always have been 
asked, in the form of words familiar in later times, or in some other, 
whether he possessed these qualifications. We may translate 
“question of” or “concerning,” or “demand for, a good con- 
science,” the question, ‘Dost thou believe?” the demand, ‘ Wilt 
thou renounce?” “ Wilt thou obey ?” 


v 
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8. dvactrdcews “Inco Xptaros. “Through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ.” The words are formally parallel to &’ dares. They 
are connected grammatically with owfe.: and baptism saves us 
through, in the sense of by the virtue of the Resurrection. Here 
again, then, the mixture of metaphors causes a slight difficulty ; but 
this is met by using the word “through,” which, like the Greek &d, 
means both “ passing through” and “by means of.” 

Regeneration is connected with the Resurrection above, L 3. 

22. ds éorw év Se&G. Christ is spoken of here as “being” at 
the right hand of God, cf. Rom. viii. 34. The phrase “sitting” 
comes from Ps. cx. (Matt. xxii. 24), but was used by our Lord 
Himself, Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69; cf. Eph. 
1. 20; Heb. i. 13, x 12, xii. 2; Mark xvi. 19; Acts ii. 35 (where 
Ps. cx. is quoted by St. Peter). St. Stephen (Acts vii. 55, 56) saw 
the Son of Man “standing” at the right hand of God, as if He had 
risen from the throne to succour His dying servant; with this 
compare the story of Carpus in Z%. 8 of Dionysius the Areopagite. 
See also Dr. Milligan, Zhe Ascension of our Lord, p. 58. 

mopeuOecis eis odpavdv. The Resurrection is distinguished from 
the Ascension, though the interval of time is not stated. 

Swotayévray aitG dyyé\wy nat dfoucrdy cat Suvdpewy. ‘Angels 
and authorities and powers having been made subject unto Him.” 
Cf. Rom. viil. 38, ovre dyyeAot, otre dpyal, ovre éverrGra, ovre 
p-eAXovta, ovre Suvdpets, ovre Viywua, ovre Bafos, obre tis xriots Erépa: 
Eph. 1. 21, trepdyw wdons dpxijs xat éfovaoias xal Suvdpews Kal Kuptc- 
THTOS . . . Kat wavra iréragev xtA.: Col. ii. 10, xeparn rdoys apyns 
kat éfovoias, For the verb daordocew cf. also 1 Cor. xv. 27; 
Heb, it. 8: its use was suggested by Ps. viii. 7, wdvra tréragas 
troxdtw tidv todav airov. See the Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, 
Ixi. 10; the passage comes just before one of the Noachic frag- 
ments which St. Peter may possibly have had in view in the 
preceding verses), “And He will call on all the host of the heavens, 
and all the holy ones above, and the host of God, the Cherubim, 
Seraphim, and Ophanim, and all the angels of power, and all the 
angels of principalities.” This part of Enoch, Mr. Charles thinks, 
was written between B.c. 94-79, or more precisely between B.c. 
70-64. From some such source are derived the angelic divisions 
as they are given both by St. Peter and St. Paul. Enoch’s phrase 
opens a question whether we ought not, in the present passage, to 
translate “angels both of authorities and of powers.” The 
“authorities and powers” probably mean the departments of 
nature over which the several angelic orders bear sway. In the 
Book of Jubilees (ed. Charles, p. 5), the highest angels are those 
that stand before the Face, next come the angels of Glory, then 
angels of Winds, of Clouds and Darkness, of Snow, Hail, Frost, 
and so on. 
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IV. 1. Xptorod ody waOdvros . . . dpaptias. Here also & has 
awobavdvtos txtip tyav: AK LP add tnép apov after waldvtos: 
BC have zafovros only. For duaprias B has dpapriats, and this 
appears to be the reading of the Aethiopic, Vulgate, and Peshito. 

ovv introduces the main lesson to be drawn from iii, 18-22. 
“OmAiferGar (one of St. Peter’s drag Acydpeva) is used here in its 
classical poetical sense; cf. Soph. £4. 905, émAilecbar Opacos. 
“Evvota (Heb. iv. 12) is an idea, design, or resolve, that of suffering 
with patience. Here, again, Christus Patiens is our troypappés. 
He suffered in the flesh and so must we; of course, aya@orovotvres 
or 64 dixatoovvyy is implied. But St. Peter goes on to add a very 
remarkable statement about this bodily suffering. It is not only 
xapis rapa Gee (il. 20), Or xpetrror (iii 17), but it also makes the man 
better. ‘For he who hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin.” ‘Qri gives the reason for ém7AicacGe. Teéravra: is middle, not 
passive ; the meaning is, “he hath ceased to do evil,” not “he hath 
been delivered from the power or guilt of sin.” ‘Apapria in 1 Peter 
always means “a sinful act.” He that in meekness and fear hath 
endured persecution rather than join in the wicked ways of the 
heathen, can be trusted to do right; temptation has manifestly 
no power over him. St. Peter does not say that our guilt is taken 
away by our sufferings, or that Christ did not suffer for us all, or 
that our sufferings can do us any good, except in so far as they are 
borne for the love of Christ. These points do not here arise. The 
passage is not to be compared with Rom. vi. 7, 6 yap dmrofavov 
Sedtxatwrar ard THS Gpaprias. 

2. eis Td pyxére . . . xpdvov. ‘So that he lives the rest of his 
time in the flesh no longer by the lusts of men, but by the will of 
God.” Eis 70 gives the result of réravra: duaprtias, cf. Rom. i. 20, 
iv. 18, and other passages. If we take eis rd as “in order that” (cf. 
ill. 7 above), we must couple it with é7A/cacdec, and translate as 
R.V. “ Arm yourselves with the same mind, that ye no longer should 
live.” The article is used with the same easy correctness as in 
lll. 3. Brdoae (used in LXX., not elsewhere in N.T.) is a classical 
yerb, but the first aorist (familiar in the proverb Ad@e Boas) is 
late; the Attic form is Biava, see Cobet, Mouae Lectiones, p. 576. 
The datives éwiOvpiats, OeAyuate express the rule by which the man 
shapes his life. From this verse it is evident that wa@eivy capki, as 
applied to the Christian, rather excludes than suggests the idea 
of death. The prospect of martyrdom is clearly not immediately 
present to the writer’s mind. 

3. dpxetés ydp ... xatepydo0ar. “For the time past may 
suffice to have wrought the wish of the Gentiles.” After ydp 
CKLP have yyiv: &, the Coptic, and Aethiopic, ipiv. For the 
construction of dpxeros cf. Anthol. Graeca, ix. 749, apKerov oive 
aideoGat xpadinv’ wy wupt wip éxaye. But a Greek would probably 
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have written dpxerds 6 trapeAn\v0as Xpovos, ve... kareipyas Oe : 
cf. Isocrates, Paneg. 75 D, txavés yap 6 rapednvbis (xpdvos), év @ rl 
tov Sewvav ov yéyover ; BovAnpa i is used, Rom. ix. 19, of the will of 
God ; here, in contrast to that will, it means the wish of heathen 
neighbours who would gladly see the Christians living the same 
kind of life as themselves. Td BovAnpa rov é6vay is one of the 
phrases relied upon to show that the readers of the Epistle were 
themselves of Gentile birth, but this is not a necessary inference 
from the words. Lax Jews might, and very frequently did, adopt 
the evil ways of the heathen. Possibly St. Peter is thinking of 
passages such as 4 Kings xvii. 8, xat éropev@noay tots Stxardpact Tov 
éOvav. St. Paul uses language which implies that the general 
morality of the Jews was little higher than that of the Gentiles, 
Rom. il. 21-24, ili. 9-18; Eph. ii, 1-3 ; and ready to hand lie the 
instances of the Herods, Bernice, Drusilla, and the sons of Sceva, 
a chief priest (Acts xix. 14). There is a possibility again that qpiv 
really belongs to the text; and if it does, the writer is certainly not 
addressing Gentile Christians only. 

weropeupdvous éy is a Hebraism. The tense of the participle is 
adapted to that of xarepydo Oar, cf. OavarwHeis, CworornOeis in iii. 18. 
‘AcéAyea in classical Greek means brutality, but is used by later 
writers specially of lasciviousness. The plural means either kinds 
or acts of lasciviousness. OivopAvyia is found in the LXX. Deut. 
xxi, 20, but not elsewhere in the New Testament. Képo (Rom. 
xiii, 13; Gal. v. 21) were revels, carousals, merry-makings, some- 
times private, sometimes public and religious. Plato regarded them 
with disapproval, as tending to foster the tyrannical licentious 
character, keep. 573 D, To pera. Tavra. éoprat yéyvovrat rap" auTols 
Kal K@pot Kat Odden Kat éraipas Kal Ta Tovaira mavta, dv dy “Epws 
TUpavvos évdov oikdv SvaxuBepve ta THS Wuyns aravra: Theaet. 173 D, 
Stmva Kal obv aiAntpios kOpot, At such revels the talk seems to 
have turned largely upon ‘‘ Love,” which 1s the theme of conversa- 
tion in the Symposium. By philosophers and poets such a subject 
might be handled as it is by Socrates and his friends; in other 
cases “ Love” would signify rdvdnpos ‘Adpodiry. Even ‘the excel- 
lent Plutarch thought that it was absurd to be squeamish over wine, 
and that it was not only excusable, but a religious duty, to let 
tongues go; the gods required this compliment to their mythological 
cha acters. Quaest. Conutu. Vil. 7; Ei yep dXXore padiora oy ou 
Trap. OTOV poo Tater éov €or TOUTOLS Kat dSoréov eis TaUTA TO Ocp 
Tv woyyv. Among the Romans comissart, comissator, comissatio 
are words which imply debauchery, and carry with them a strong 
moral disapproval (see references in Facciolati). Except in so far 
as they were corrupted by Greek ideas, and this in Imperial times 
is a large exception, the Romans did not regard lust and drunken- 
ness as acts of religious observance. 
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GBeplrorg efSwdodatpefats. “ Unlawful idolatries.” In Acts x 
28, the only other place where &0éu.ros occurs in the New Testament, 
it is used by St. Peter of that which is forbidden by the law of 
Moses; and this is probably the meaning here. In classical Greek 
it means “forbidden by @éuis,” by the natural law of reason and 
conscience, This is the sense adopted by R.V., which translates 
‘‘ abominable idolatries.” The question is of importance, because, 
if the meaning is “ unlawful,” St. Peter would seem to be addressing 
Jews, if “abominable,” then Gentiles. Many Jews fell into idolatry, 
like Alexander, the nephew of Philo; and many more would be 
contaminated by conniving at it. See, for a striking example of 
this fact, the magical formula given by Deissmann, Szde/studien, 
p. 26 sqq., Eng. trans. p. 274, which must have been composed by a 
Jew. Nor need St. Peter be taken to mean that all his readers had 
joined in idol worship. The phrase forms the chief argument of 
those who maintain that the Epistle was directed to Gentile readers. 
But, upon the whole, the most natural supposition is that among the 
Asiatic Christians were both Gentiles and Jews, and that St. Peter 
uses words that touch sometimes one, sometimes the other, some- 
times all alike. 

4. év & fevifovrat . . . Braodypodvres. ‘Wherein they are 
amazed that ye run not with them into the same pool of reckless- 
ness, blaspheming.” ’*Ey o, “in which thing,” “in which manner 
of life” (év doeAyelars xrd.), should be taken with ovrpexorvruw. 
The reason of the amazement is given by the genitive absolute, and 
€evilerGo. év twi is hardly a possible construction. Just below, 
iv. 12, the verb is followed by the simple dative. evi€ew, which 
properly means ‘‘to entertain a guest,” is used in later Greek in the 
sense of “to astonish”; cf. Acts xvil. 20. This “amazement” was 
a fruitful source of persecution. The Christians were compelled to 
stand aloof from all the social pleasures of the world, and the 
Gentiles bitterly resented their puritanism, regarding them as the 
enemies of all joy, and therefore of the human race. An instructive 
passage will be found in Minucius Felix, xii. 

Luvtpéxevv expresses the blind haste of the wicked man who rushes 
headlong on his pleasure; cf. Rom. iii. 15, ‘‘ their feet are swift to 
shed blood.” ‘Acwria (Eph. v.18; Tit. 1. 6) in Aristotle (27h. Mic. 
iv. 1. 3) is opposed to geadd, and signifies the utter recklessness in 
expenditure of the dxdAaoros, who has lost all self-control. A good 
instance is to be found in the Prodigal Son. ‘“Avdyvors (not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible) means ‘‘a pouring out,” “effusion” ; 
hence any broadening of water, such as an estuary or a marsh, caused 
by the overflow of a river. In Virg. Aen. vi. 107, “tenebrosa palus 
Acheronte refuso,” Heyne explains vefuso by dvaxv0éros. Kihl 
refers to Aelian, de an. xvi. 15, and Script. graec. apud Luper. in 
Harpocr. Suidas, however, gives PAakeia, éxAvows aS synonyms, as 
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if the word had taken a physical meaning, of the pouring out or 
loosening of fibre, hence of “ dissoluteness.” 

Braodypodvres, “blasphemers that they are,” comes with great 
force at the end of the clause, so as to form a strong basis for the 
following words. BAacdnpety in classical Greek has a weaker and 
a stronger use, of calumniating man or God; the difference lies, not 
in the verb itself, but in the object. In Tit. iii. 2 1t means merely 
‘to calumniate,” but it is always a stronger word than xaraAadXety 
or AowWopetv, and brings out the wickedness of calumny (cf. Rom. 
i. 8; 1 Cor. iv. 13, xX 30; 1 Tim. 1. 20). It is used of the Jews 
who reviled our Lord (Matt. xxvii. 39), and in many passages means 
what we call “blasphemy,” contumely against God (Matt. ix. 3, 
xxvi. 65). In the present passage the run of the sense shows that 
it bears this stronger meaning. The charges made by the heathen 
were not only false, but turned the Christian faith into impiety, the 
Christian virtue into vice, and involved a different and blasphemous 
idea of God. 

& ot dwo8dz0ucr Adyor. “But they shall give account to Him 
that is ready to judge quick and dead. ” For the sudden vehement 
use of of, compare Rom. iii. 8, dv 7d xpipa Gviucdy éorw "Amrodiddvat 
Acyor, “to render an account to a master or judge,” “to stand 
trial,” generally with the implication that defence is not easy (Matt. 
xii. 36; Luke xvi. 2; Acts xix. 40; Heb. xiii. 17), is to be dis- 
tinguished from Adyov aireiv or SiSdvae (iii. 15 above). “Erotpas : 
the Judge is ready; cf. owrypiay éroipny droxaXvpOyvas, 1. 5, and 
nyytxe just below. The Judge is not here named. Above, i. 17, 
He is the Father; but St. Peter connects the judgment with the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, i. 13, and with the appearance of the 
Chief Shepherd, v. 4. 

6. cis ToUro ydp Kat vexpoig ednyyediofm. “For this is the 
reason why the gospel was preached (not only to living, but) also 
to dead, that, after they had been judged like men in flesh, they 
should live like God in spirit.” I'dp introduces an explanation of 
the words immediately preceding. He is ready to judge quick and 
dead ; for soon the living will have heard, and the dead have already 
heard the gospel. ‘“‘Paratus est Judex; nam euangelio praedicato 
nil nisi finis restat,” Bengel. Nexpots must be taken in the obvious 
sense of the word : they were dead at the time when the announce- 
ment was made. Further, it must have the same sense as in férras 
kai vexpous, that is to say, it must include all the dead, not merely 
those who perished in the Flood. EinyyeAioGy is impersonal ; but, 
if St. Peter had meant that the agent was any other than Christ, 
he must have said so expressly. The difference of tense in xpWiot, 
{Go., makes the former verb antecedent in time to the latter, and 
the sense is the same as if St. Peter had written iva xpiOévres Coot. 
Judgment in the flesh is death (cf. the passage from Enoch, quoted 
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on iii. 19 above, where the Deluge is spoken of as a first judgment 
to be followed by a second, “‘when the name of the.Son of Man 
will be revealed unto them”). Death is that penalty which all 
men alike must pay. Kara has the same force as ini. 15. Thus 
we get a complete antithesis, xpe#ice answering to Géo1, xara 
avOpdrovs to xara Ocdv, capki to mvevpart, Life like God in spirit 
is blessed life; the object of the preaching was the salvation of the 
dead ; but St. Peter does not say, and probably does not mean, that 
the object was in all cases attained. The idea seems to be that 
God will not judge any man finally till the whole truth has been 
revealed to him. If this interpretation is right, the “ preaching” 
is the same that was spoken of in iii. 19, but the audience here 
includes all those who had died before the Descent into Hell, 
whether saints or sinners; for, if those who #reiOyoav before the 
Deluge heard the Word, those who were disobedient afterwards 
cannot have been shut out. 

The meaning of the passage has been much debated. Augustine, 
Cyril,* Bede, Erasmus, Luther, and others took vexpod to mean 
“those who were dead in trespasses and sins,” the spiritually dead, 
or more especially the Gentiles (Matt. viii. 22; Eph. ii. 1; Col. 
li. 13); but it is impossible to suppose that St. Peter used the same 
word twice, almost in the same breath, in two different senses. 
Bengel explained vexpot of those first Christians who were dead in 
St. Peter’s time, giving the word the sense of ‘“‘those who are now 
dead.” This explanation was suggested by his belief that it was im- 
possible for Christ to have preached tothe dead. ‘Quum corpus in 
morte exuitur, anima uel in malam uel in bonam partem plane figitur. 
Euangelium nulli post mortem praedicatur.” But the same sense 
has been given to vexpot by a number of modern commentators. 
Von Soden thinks that ver. 6 is intended as a comfort, and that 
St. Peter is replying to a difficulty indirectly suggested by his words 
in the preceding sentence. God will soon judge both quick and 
dead. “Yes,” the Christian reader might say, “the blasphemer will 
have his recompense. But how will this avail our friends who have 
died in the midst of suffering?” Even for them, the apostle answers, 
the thought of the judgment is full of consolation; for this is the 
very reason why the gospel was preached to our departed brethren, 
that after death they might have eternal life. This explanation 
makes our passage nearly parallel in sense to 1 Thess. iv. 13—18, 
but a glance at St. Paul’s words in that place will show how differ- 
ently St. Peter must have expressed himself, if this had been his 
meaning. Further, on this hypothesis he would surely have written 
tois teOynkdot OF Tos KExouunuevors, NOt vexpots. Hofmann gives 
vexpots the same signification, but regards the verse as a word of 
menace, making ydp refer to BAaodnpotyres ot adrodwcover Adyov, 
In this case the sense will be, ‘Let not the blasphemer think that, 
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if he escapes punishment in this life, he has escaped altogether. 
For this is why the gospel was preached to those who are now dead 
in order that (if they listened) they might have eternal life (but if 
they refused to listen, might heap up to themselves further con- 
demnation).” But here we have to make a large and arbitrary 
parenthesis to get the sense which Hofmann desires, and the 
objections to this meaning of vexpots remain. 

In very early times the ebyyeAio6n of iv. 6 was distinguished 
from the éxypvgev of iii. 19 and ascribed not to Christ, but to the 
apostles ; see Hermas, Sim. ix. 16. 5-7; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 6. 
45, 46. This view was only rendered possible by the impersonality 
of edyyyeAio6y, and is quite fanciful. Further, Hermas, Clement, 
Irenaeus (iv. 22. 1, 2), and Ignatius (J/agn. ix. 3) restrict the 
preaching to the just, guided probably by the mention of the 
“saints” in Matt. xxvii. 52. But, as noticed above, the use of 
dreaPjoact in ill, 20 seems clearly to imply that in St. Peter’s 
belief the offer was made to all, though some might reject the 
light in Hades, as many do reject it in this world. 

7. wdvtwv Sé 1d Tédos Hyyiev. “ But the end of all things has 
drawn near.” The “but” introduces a new train of thought 
suggested by the mention of the judgment. It has drawn near, 
and there is increased need for watchfulness and prayer. The day 
Is near (€roi{uyy, 1. § ; dAtyov apr, i. 6; TO Erotuws Exovrt, iv. 6; cf. 
Jas. v. 8; Phil. iv. 5; Apoc. xxii. 12). It is nearer than it was 
(Rom. xii. 11), but it is not imminent (ot« évéorynxey, 2 Thess. ii. 2) ; 
it will not come without warning; men are not to neglect their 
duties, or fall into panic terror. There is a close similarity here 
between St. Peter, Mark xiv. 38 (ypiyopetre xai rpooedxeoGe), and 
Luke xxi. 36 (dypumveire 8¢ év ravti xatp@ Sedpevor), For winpare cf. 
l 13, v. 8; 1 Thess. v. 6; Luke xxi. 34. It may be noticed that 
St. Peter says nothing about the signs of the end. Even in 2 Peter, 
where the Parousia is so immediately in question, this subject is not 
touched except in so far as the Mockers (2 Pet. iii. 3) belong to the 
Last Days. Neither the apostle nor his readers can have felt any 
interest in these speculations. They were rife at Thessalonica. 
From the second century onwards, there were repeated attempts to 
fix a date for the end of the world; see Alexandre, Oracula Sibyllina, 
ll. p. 485 sqq. 

8. thy eis Eautods dydayy éxrev Exovres. “Cherishing love 
which is fervent towards one another.” ‘Exrev7 1s marked as predi- 
cate by the position of the article. ‘ Amor iam praesupponitur, ut 
sit uehemens praecipitur,” Bengel; cf. i. 22, dAAjAous dyamrjoare 
éxrevas. Both there and here Kihl would give éxrevys the sense of 
“persistent.” The easy rapid connexion of the following sentences 
with the imperative by participle and adjective dyovres, prrdfevor, 
Staxovovrres is found also ii. 18-iii. 8 above. “Ayday els éavrovs (to 
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yourselves = to one another; for this use of the reflexive, which is 
not unclassical, see Blass, p. 169) is the @uradeAdia of ii. 22. 

dydam kaddmres wAHOos dpapridy. ‘* Charity covers,” or “atones 
for a multitude of sins.” In Prov. x. 12 the LXX. has picos éyeipe 
vetxos, wavTas O€ ToUs py PiAovekodvtas KaAdvrret dirva. The sense 
of the Hebrew is, “ Hatred stirreth up strifes, but love covereth all 
transgressions.” St. Peter’s version is nearer to the Hebrew than 
that of the LXX. The meaning of the Hebrew is that, while hatred 
stirs up strife by dragging the faults of others to light, charity covers 
them up and hides them. This, however, can hardly be the sense 
here, and certainly cannot be in Jas. v. 20, 6 émrurrpéas dyaprwAdv 
éx mAdvys 6d00 avtod adoe Wuynv é« Oavdrov, Kai Kadvper zARO0s 
dpapriov. In this latter passage “cover” must signify “cover from 
the sight of God,” ‘make atonement for,”—a sense suggested by 
Ps. xxxi. (Xxxil.) 1, paxdpiot dv apeOnoay ai dvopids cai dv éwexadv- 
dbnoav ai duaptia, and other passages where the verb Xipfé is used 
(see Cheyne, /sazaf, ii. p. 210, 2.) ; and this appears to be the meaning 
of St. Peter also. The love of Christ covers sins (Luke vii. 47); 
and love of the brethren, flowing as it does from the love of Christ, 
may be regarded as a kind of secondary atonement. Brother 
becomes a Christ to brother, and, in so far as he renews the great 
Sacrifice, becomes a partaker in its effects and a channel through 
which the effects are made operative for others. If there is any 
connexion here between St. James and St. Peter, it is clear that the 
former is the borrower, for the connexion of his phrase with the 
verse of Proverbs can only be made clear by taking the phrase of 
the latter asa help. If St. Peter had not first written dydary xadvrre 
wAnOos dpapti@y, St. James never could have said that he who con- 
verteth a sinner xaAvwe tANGos dpapriov. 

9. dirdgéevor. By hospitality is not meant the giving of feasts, 
but the reception, entertainment, and relief of travellers. Inns 
were rare and little used, though we read of them in two passages 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, ii. 7, x. 34. The entertainment of strangers 
was specially enjoined by our Lord (Matt. xxv. 35). It was to be 
practised without asking questions, for thus angels might be enter- 
tained unawares (Heb. xiii. 2); but became a stringent obligation 
in the case of brethren, especially if they were travelling on the 
affairs of the Church (Acts x. 6, xxi. 16), and injunctions to hospi- 
tality are frequent (Rom. xii. 13; 1 Tim. iil. 2, v. 10; Tit. i. 8; 
3 John 5). Indeed, without a liberal practice of this virtue, the 
missions of the Church would have been impossible. 

10. éxagtos xaOes EXaBe xdpiopa. ‘‘As each hath received a 
gift ministering it to one another.” St. Peter does not speak of 
miraculous xapiopata, of healings, or miracles, or prophecy, or 
discerning of spirits, or tongues, or interpretations (1 Cor. xii. 9, 10). 
Throughout the Epistle he lets fall no word to show that these 
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extraordinary gifts of the Spirit existed among the Diaspora, or that 
he himself attached any importance to them. Here, where the 
injunction to hospitality so closely precedes, it would seem that 
money, the means of hospitality, is regarded as a ydpucpa. 

oixovopor. St. Paul uses “steward” of himself (1 Cor. iv. 1), 
and of the Bishop (Tit. i. 7). Here every Christian is a steward. 
There may be a reference to Matt. xxiv. 45, where, as here, the 
mention of the good steward follows immediately on that of the 
Second Coming. For zoiAys see note on i. 6. Xdpis is here 
the bounty of God, of which the xapiopara are the component 
arts. 
. IL ef Tig Aadet, ds Adyta Geos. “If any man speak, speaking as 
the oracles of God.” The article is omitted, as with ypady, il. 6; 
but, if it be thought necessary to mark the omission, we may 
translate ‘“‘as oracles of God speak,” that is to say, “‘as Scripture 
speaks,” with sincerity and gravity. The Christian’s talk is to be 
modelled on the Bible. The verb AaXcty might be used of speaking 
with tongues or of prophecy (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 4), but not without a 
defining addition. Words reveal the character, and should always 
be “ words of grace,” whether addressed to the heathen (the aroAoyia 
of iii. 15) or to the brethren. We may compare Jas. ili. ; Matt. 
xii. 37. Adyta means Scripture. The word originally signifies 
“oracles,” and was borrowed from Greek heathenism by Jews and 
Christians. Ta Adywa sometimes means specially the Ten Com- 
mandments (Aristeas in Eus. Praep. Eu. viii. 9. 27 ;. Acts vii. 38 ; 
Philo in Eus. %. Z. ii. 18. 5; Basil, de S. S. xiii. 30). Philo, how- 
ever, uses Adyta Or xpyopoi of all the writings of Moses, the only 
portion of Scripture of which he expressly treats. Ovdx dyvo® péy 
ovv, aS mdvra eiot xpyopol, doa év tats iepats BiBdows yéyparrat, 
xenrG&res de atrov—immediately after this he employs the word 
Adyta, Vita Mosts, iii. 23 (ii. 163). In the De Praemiis et Poenis, i 
(ii. 408), he says that there were three species of “the Acyta given 
by the prophet Moses,” the cosmogonical, the historical, and the 
legislative. When he. speaks of ‘“‘the Adyia given by the prophet 
Moses,” he implies that there were other Adyia given by other 
prophets, and as he expressly applies the word “oracles” to the 
narrative portions of Scripture, it would seem that the Acye in his 
view include the whole Hebrew Bible. Though he deals at large 
only with the Mosaic books, he quotes freely from the historical 
books, from Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Jonah, 
Zechariah. In Rom. in. 2; Heb. v. 12, ra Aoyia means the Hebrew 
Bible. As Christian writings gained currency and authority the 
same title was extended to them; see Clem. Rom. xiii., xix., liii., 
Ixii., and 2 Clem. xill, When Polycarp speaks of ra Adyta Tod Kvpiov | 
as including the history of the Resurrection (Phil. vii.), he means 
the Gospels, and embraces under the term not only the words of 
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our Lord, but the narrative; and there can be little doubt that 
Adyua. Reauxd was used in the same sense by Papias (Eus. 7. £. iii. 
39. 1, 16). Ephrem Syrus, according to Photius, divided the New 
Testament into Kupioxa Adya and daooroAtKa. Knptypara, and it is 
probable that all the earlier writers restricted Adyia to the Gospels. 
Eusebius, however, uses 76 Adytov of a historical passage in Acts 
(7. £. ii. 10. 1), and in his time the word denotes all Holy Scripture, 
Jewish or Christian. Socrates (#7. £. iii. 20) calls the prophecy 
that not one stone of the temple should be left upon another 76 
Tov Xpiorrov Adyov, the “oracle,” or “ prediction” of Christ. This 
is an unusual but quite proper use of the word. The meaning of 
Asya has been much disputed: the reader may consult Heinichen’s 
note on Eus. #. £. iii. 19. 15; Lightfoot, Zssays on Supernatural 
Religion, p. 172 sqq.; Salmon, /ntroduction to the New Testament, 
p. 98 sqq.; Weiss, Lehrbuch der Einleitung, pp. 486 sqq., 492 sqq., 
and the Introductions generally. 

The R.V. translates our passage, “If any man speak, speaking 
as it were oracles of God,” taking Acya as accusative; and many 
commentators follow Bengel i in this mode of explaining the words. 
There are, however, serious objections to this rendering. In the 
first place, we must give different senses to ds after Saxovotvres and 
after AaAet: in the former case it will represent sf, in the latter 
quasi or tanguam. But, further, what tolerable sense can be 
gathered from the words “as it were oracles of God”? Dean 
Alford, who follows the same construction as R.V., thinks that the 
admonition is addressed to the prophet, and that what St. Peter 
means is that the prophet “is to speak what he does speak as 
God’s sayings (oracles), not as his own.” But AadActy alone cannot 
signify AaActv év wvevpart, and who would exhort a prophet to speak 
as if his utterances were not his own, when this is the very essence 
of all prophecy? Or, if it be supposed that the teacher is meant, 
how could he be recommended to speak quasi-oracles? It is the 
very thing that a teacher ought to avoid. 

ef tis Staxovet. All Christians are “ministers,” as was the Son 
of Man (Matt. xx. 28, xxiii. 11). They are to render their services 
not by way of patronage, with any show or feeling of superiority, 
but “as of strength which God supplies,” with humble acknow- 
ledgment that all their power of doing good is given by God. #s is 
in Attic attraction ; other instances will be found in Bruder. 

tva, év mace Sofdfqrar & Geds Bid” Inood Xprorou. On the apostolic 
doxologies (Gal. i. 5; Rom. xi. 36, xvi. 27; Phil. iv. 20; Eph. iii. 
21; 1 Tim. i 17, vi. 16; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xii, 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
II, v. 113 2 Pet. iii 13; Jude 25; Apoc. i 6, v. 13, Vil. 12) see 
Westcott, Lebrews, p. 464; ; Bingham, xiv. 2. 1; Hooker, Zecl. Pol. 
v. 42. 7. Glory is given to God “through Christ” in three (Rom. 
xvi. 273 1 Pet. iv. 11; Jude 25; so also in Clem. Rom. lviii). In 
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later times this became an Arian watchword ; see Basil, dé S. S.i. 3; 
Socrates, i. 21 3; Theodoret, il. 23. 

¢ éorw 4 86g. The collocation of the words is rightly considered 
by Hofmann and von Soden to show that the doxology is addressed 
to Christ, as are those in 2 Tim. iv. 18; 2 Pet. i. 18; Apoc. i. 6. 
It is hardly to be supposed that any serious writer would lay himself 
open to misunderstanding on so grave a point, when by merely 
throwing back the words 84 "Ijood Xpivrod he could have prevented 
all possibility of mistake. The same remark will apply to Heb. xiii. 
20, 21. The Christian doxologies, except that in 2 Pet. iii. 18 (for 
the Jewish form see i. 3), end with Amen. Our Lord used this 
word, in a manner peculiar to Himself, to affirm His own utterances, 
not those of another person; and this usage was adopted by the 
Church. See Dalman, /Vorte Jesu, p. 185. Dr. Chase says that 
the addition of Amen marks the formula as liturgical, Zhe Lord’s 
Prayer in the Early Church, p. 170. 

12. ph fevifesde . . . ds §€vou Sptvy ovpBalvovros. “Be not 
amazed by the fiery trial in your midst, since it is sent to prove 
you, as though some amazing thing were happening to you.” 
Ilpwors is used Apoc. xviii. 9, 18, of the conflagration which 
devours’ Babylon. Here, however, the allusion is to the fire by 
which gold is tested, and the word is probably taken from Prov. 
XXVil. 21, Ooxiptoy dpyvpiy Kat xpvo@ mipwors: cf. Ps. xvi. (xvii.) 3, 
éripwoas. Seei. 7 above. What St. Peter desires to bring out is 
not so much the fierceness of the heat and the pain, as the refining 
power of fire. ‘Trial by fire” would perhaps be a better transla- 
tion than “fiery trial.” On gevifeoOar see iv. 4. The participle 
yvopevy without article is adverbial. 

18. yaipere. Even now the Christian may rejoice in the thought 
that he is a partaker in the sufferings of his Master; but ayaAA/aots, 
exultation, rapture, is reserved for the Revelation. Compare i. 6-9. 
‘‘Partake in suffering” is a phrase which seems to imply that the 
Christian not only suffers like Christ, but that his sufferings produce 
in their degree the same result as Christ’s. The same thought, as 
von Soden points out, is involved in the section iii. 17-iv. 6. 

14. ei dverdiLeoOe év dvdpart Xpiorod paxdpio. “If ye are re- 
proached in (in the matter of, for, or, possibly, by) the Name of 
‘Christ, blessed are ye.” There is a striking resemblance here to 
Matt. v. 11, 12, paxdpiol éore Grav dvediowor tyas cai diwéwor, Kat 
elrwou wav movnpoy Kal” Suav evddmevor evexey euov. Xaipere xat 
dyad\aoGe, For paxdpiot see note on iil. 14. This is the only 
passage in the New Testament where dvoya Xpicrod occurs. Else- 
where we find svoua Kupiov, ‘Incod, "Inoet Xpicrod, tod Kupiov “Incod 
Xpirrov, rov Kupiov "Incod, rod Kupiov yyadv ‘Incod Xpiorod. St. Peter 
constantly uses ‘‘Christ” alone; but there is a special reason for 
his doing so here, where he is leading up to “Christian.” Suffering 
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for the Name is a common phrase, cf. Matt. xix. 29; Acts v. 41, 
ix. 16, xxi. 13. The most serious and pressing form of suffering as 
yet is reproach, not imprisonment or death, cf. ii. 12. 

ore Td THs BdEns . . . dvatraterar. Because the Spirit of glory 
and of God resteth upon you.” The phrase is from Ps. xi. 2, xai 
dvaraverat ér’ airoy mi eda tod Beod. The article is repeated with 
great emphasis, “the Spirit of glory, yes, the Spirit of God.” He 
is the Spirit who enables us to glorify God through suffering. He 
rests upon the Christian as the Shechinah rested on the tabernacle, 
and brings a foretaste (cf. xapa@ 8edofacpéry, i. 8) of that glory which 
is fully given at the Revelation. The Spirit of glory is a spirit of 
power ; through this power the conduct of the Christian puts his 
adversaries to shame (iii. 16), and his words are unanswerable. 
Adga is here selected as the attribute of the Spirit, because of the 
preceding dvedi{ere: the Spirit turns reproach into glory. St. 
Peter cannot mean “the temper of glory and of God”; see note on 
iii. 4. Here, as elsewhere, by Spirit he means spiritual being or ghost. 
How he would, if challenged on the point, have distinguished the 
Ghost (i. 2), the Ghost of Christ (i. 11), the Ghost of God,.is not 
easy to say, but we must allow the chain of later belief its due 
weight. | 
15. &s goveds, | xdérrys, 4 Kaxowords, 4 Ss dAXNoTpLOETcKoTos. 
“As a murderer, or a thief, or an evil-doer, or as meddling with 
things forbidden.” IZIHdeyxew is simply “to suffer”; the verb does 
not define the nature of the suffering, nor the manner, whether by 
legal process or otherwise, in which it is inflicted. oveds, a 
murderer, in the ordinary sense of the word. We are not to dis- 
cern here an allusion to the charges of child-slaying and canni- 
balism brought against Christians at a later date. A Christian 
might quite well be guilty of murder. The times were wild, and 
conversions must often have been imperfect. According to 
Apollonius, one Alexander, a Montanist, was cond uned for 
brigandage (Eus. H. £. v. 18. 9). Clement of Alexandria tells of 
a favourite disciple of St. John who became captain of a band of 
robbers; Ayorapxos Fv Piadraros, suatpovitatos, yxaderwdrartos, 
Q. D. S. 42. There were men in the Apostolic Church who had 
been «Aérro, and were still in danger of falling back into evil ways, 
see 1 Cor. vi. 10; Eph. iv. 28. For xaxorowds see note on ii. 12. 

GAXoTpwertoxeros is a word not found elsewhere, and probably 
coined by St. Peter. How easily it could be formed is shown by 
the passage quoted by Zahn from Epictetus, ul. 22. 97, ov yap Ta 
GANOrpta roAvrpaypovel (6 Kuvixds), Gray Ta dvOpwriva. exicxorp#. The 
exact meaning is not certain, but, as the compound must signify 
“one who busies himself about 7a dAAcrpia,” we can classify and 
compare the different senses which are possible. 

1, dAXcrpws may mean “that which belongs to another,” and 
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has been supposed to refer (a) to other people’s money,—hence 
the Vulgate has alienorum appetitor ; Calvin and Beza, alent cupidus. 
But ériocxoros can hardly mean “one who covets,”—{d) to other 
people’s affairs generally. ‘Thus in Tertullian, Scorfiace, 12, the 
old Latin version has alent speculator; A.V. “a busybody”; R.V. 
‘a meddler in other men’s matters.” In this way we get a tenable 
sense for éxioxoros, but meddlesomeness seems a trivial offence to 
be ranked in such a list as that given here. Yet woAumpaypoovvy 
was regarded as a high social misdemeanour, and a Christian might 
give great offence by ill-timed protests against common social 
customs, such as the use of garlands, or of “ meat offered to idols ” 
at dinner parties. ‘The word might even be so understood as to 
convey a reproof of all needless defiance of paganism, such as that 
of the Christian who would strike with his stick the statue of a god 
in the open market-place ; see Origen, contra Celsum, vii. 36, 62, 
vill. 35, 38, 39, 413; Minucius Felix, 8; Tert. de Jdol. 11; ad 
uxorem, ii. 5 ; Prudentius, rept ored. iii. 130. The Church always 
discouraged these extravagances of zeal. 

2. dAAédrptos may also mean that which is “ foreign to a man’s 
character,” and from this point of view, again, two different explana- 
tions are possible. (@) The Christian may here be warned against 
conduct which “does not befit him asa citizen.” *AAAorptompayetv 
(see Liddell and Scott) was used like roAvrpaypovety in a political 
sense (= ouas res moliri). It is just possible that St. Peter is here 
admonishing his readers against sedition, and repeating in another 
form the advice given above, ii, 13. 

Under this head will fall the explanation given by Professor 
Ramsay (Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 293 note, 348 note), 
who thinks “that the word refers to the charge of tampering with 
family relationships, causing disunion and discord, rousing discon- 
tent and disobedience, and so on.” 

(5) But it seems best to understand dAAérpwos as referring to 
things “which do not befit a Christian.” The word is constantly 
used in the LXX. for “outlandish,” “unlawful,” “heathen,” thus 
we have @eoi dAAdrpioe frequently ; rip dAAdrpiov, Lev. x. 1; Num. 
iii. 4; é€opara ddAorpua, Sir. xl. 29; cf. Justin, Zrypho, 30, ad éorw 
d\XoTpia THs GeooeBeias rod @eod. There were many trades which 
the heathen themselves regarded as disgraceful, those of the /anista, 
the Zeno, the istrio, and so on. Almost all trades were intimately 
allied with heathenism ; every object might be adorned with images 
of gods (Tert. de Jdol. 3). A Christian might even be a mathe- 
maticus (Tert. de [dol. 9): indeed there were innumerable ways in 
which he might be drawn into the gravest inconsistencies, and 
many so-called Christians lived half-heathen lives, as we learn 
from Hermas and Tertullian. Such conformity to heathen customs 
would bring upon the Christian the charge of hypocrisy or cowardice, 
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and this charge carries with it penalties which the pagans would 
take delight in making as severe as possible. 

It will be observed that the meanings given under (2) are not 
. Mnutually exclusive and may possibly all:be right. The repetition 
of ws before adAAotpioericxoros seems to show that St. Peter is not 
adding another offence, but summing up all possible offences in a 
comprehensive ef cetera. ‘‘ Neither as murderer, nor thief, nor evil- 
doer generally, nor, in a word, as a bad Christian.” The movement 
of thought is from particular to general, from special crimes to all 
lawlessness and immorality, and from this again to all actions for- 
bidden by the still wider rule of the faith. 

16. ei S€ ds Xptotiavds. ‘‘ But if he suffers as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed.” w& has xpyoriavds, B xpetoriavds. Possibly 
we might translate “as a Christite,” or “as a Chrestian,” for it may 
be that St. Peter uses the word here as a nickname given to the 
“brethren” by Gentile scorn. If it had been in common use 
among the members of the Church, St. Paul could hardly have 
avoided some reference to the fact in 1 Cor. i. 13. The name 
Christian was first given to the brethren at Antioch (Acts xi. 26), 
probably at the time when St. Luke notices its emergence, during 
the year which St. Paul spent in that city (about ap. 43). A 
Gentile Church had been formed there by Barnabas and Paul; this 
new development would excite attention, and the word was coined 
probably by the Gentile Antiochenes who were notorious for their 
factions, biting tongues, and ingenuity in framing party epithets. 
The Jewish nickname for the disciples of Christ was Nafwpatot 
(Acts xxiv. 5). The word Christian is of Latin formation; it is 
made upon the analogy of many party names which appeared 
during the civil wars, Sullani, Mariani, Caesariani, Pothpeiani, and 
so on. But this Roman fashion had been caught up by the 
Greeks ; thus in the Gospels we find ‘Hpwéavoé, St. Luke’s words, 
“the disciples were first called Christians at Antioch,” imply that 
the name rapidly became current, and it was used by Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi. 28). By A.D. 64 it was in the mouth of the populace in 
Rome (Tac. Aan. xv. 44; Suet. (Vero, 16), and possibly it is to be 
found among some mutilated and obscure words scribbled on a 
wall in Pompeii before a.D. 79 (a facsimile of them will be found 
in Aubé, Histoire de ’Eglise, i. p. 417). By the time of Ignatius 
it had been completely accepted by the Church (Eph. xi. 14; 
Rom. ill. ; Polycarp, vii). Either it had lost its original reproach, 
as has been the case with many other nicknames, such as Whig 
and Tory, or it was embraced for the very reason that it had not 
lost it. 

The true original form of the nickname is doubtful. Professor 
Blass, following the authority of the Sinaitic MS. (which gives the 
same spelling in both passages of Acts and here), thinks that it 
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was Chrestianus. Chrestus (Good) was a proper name familiar to 
Gentile ears (it is found thirteen times in the Corpus [nscriptionum 
Atticarum, and in Suetonius, C/audius, 25, we find “impulsore 
Chresto”), while Christus -was an unknown word. Chrestianus was 
certainly in common use among the Gentiles (Justin, Afol. L 55; 
Tert. Apol. 3), but Tertullian implies that this form was not 
universal. Lactantius (/, D. i. 4) ascribes it to ignorance, but this 
does not touch the point. It is very possible that Professor Blass is 
right; at the same time it should be observed that the difference of 
sound between Xptcriavos, Xpyoriavds, and Xpeoriavds (the reading 
of B) would be imperceptible, and that the two latter spellings may 
be merely instances of Etacism. Theories have been built upon 
this interesting word affecting both the date of 1 Peter and the 
historical character of Acts. It has been found possible to main- 
tain that the term “Christian” originated in Rome not before the 
time of Trajan. The reader will find the literature on the subject 
given in the article on Christian in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

pi) aloxuvéoOw. If St. Peter had been preparing his readers for 
martyrdom he must have used much stronger language; cf. Heb. 
x. 38, 39, Xi 35-37, xii. 4. The sufferings which a Christian 
may have to undergo do not, as a rule, extend beyond reproach 
and insult (dvedifeoGa), or cause any worse trial than false shame 
and moral cowardice, which, though grave sins, do not need to be 
dwelt upon, 

Sofalérw 82 rdv Gedy ev ro dvépare roUTw. “ But let him glorify 
God in this name (the name of Christian).” K LP, other later MSS., 
and Theophylact have év r@ pépe: rovrw (cf. 2 Cor. ili. 10, ix. 3). 
Hence A.V. and some commentators translate “on this behalf.” 
But the true reading is no doubt éyépuart, and dvopa can only be 
rendered “name.” In Mark ix. 41 the R.V. translates & évopare 
dre Xpicrov éore, “because ye are Christ’s,” but the A.V. correctly 
has “in my name because ye belong to Christ.” There is no other 
passage in the New Testament where dvoya can mean “ reason” or 
“account,” nor does the word appear to possess this sense in 
Greek. In Latin hoc nomine (a phrase derived from the names or 
headings in a ledger) sometimes means “on this account”; but we 
must not confuse the idioms of the two languages without authority. 

Sofaférw is in strong antithesis to aicywécbw as dd€a to dvedos 
just above. It is for this purpose that the Spirit of glory rests upon 
the Christian. For the union of glory and suffering cf. 1. 11. 

17. drs 6 xaipds. “For it is the time appointed for the judg- 
ment to begin with the household of God.” It is best to supply 
simply éoré: after the neuter verb the article may be used with a 
definite predicate, cf. Matt. xxvi. 53, ef od ef 6 Xprords, 6 vids Tov 
@eod, and Mark xili. 33, ovx oidare yap wore 6 katpos éorw. Kpipa 
is used here in the sense of xpious, cf. Acts xxiv. 25; Heb. vi. 2; 
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Apoc. xx. 4. Verbals in -pe and -ows not infrequently interchange 
meanings, for instance dys and 6 Spapa. The ofxos @eod is not quite 
the same as the olkog vevparixos of ii, 15. What St. Peter means 
here is the household or family, Christians considered not as living 
stones, but as stewards, ministers, servants. But why does he say 
that judgment begins with or from the household of God? 
Perhaps he is thinking of the parable of the Pounds (Luke xix.), 
where, after the good and bad servants have been dealt with, 
sentence is pronounced upon “the enemies.” There is no 
apparent reference to a First and Second Resurrection (1 Thess. 
iv. 173 1 Cor. xv. 23; Apoc. xx. 4,5). Alford finds a reference 
to Jer. xxv. 15 sqq.; Zeph. i. ii, and other passages where the 
prophet sees the day of the Lord coming first to Jerusalem, and 
then passing on in a widening circle to the whole earth. But none 
of these passages expresses distinctly the idea that the chosen people 
will be judged first and the heathen afterwards. The meaning 
appears to be that the sufferings of the Christians are the actual 
beginning of the final judgment ; so Bengel says, “ Unum idemque 
est iludicium a tempore euangelit per apostolos praedicati usque ad 
iudicium extremum.” Thus the 6ére with which the verse begins 
seems to introduce a second reason for steadfastness. ‘The first lies 
in dofaférw: the second is that this répwors is the immediate pre- 
liminary to salvation or deliverance. Hence they may commit 
their souls to God in unshaken confidence. Thus the words of | 
menace are parenthetical and secondary. Kiihl thinks that the 
dare.Godvres, here and in il. 8, are the Jews whom the apostle judges 
more severely than the heathen, supposing that ii. 11, 12, iil 
14-16 refer especially to the latter. But we have a similar flash 
of denunciation in ot daoddqovat Adyoy, iv. 5, which certainly is 
pointed at the heathen. 

18. et & Bixatos. See ili. 19, 14. To St. Peter as to Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 6. 47, Sixatog Sixaiov wad Sixaids éotw ob 
Suadépe, Christian rightequsness “ exceeds” that of Jews (Matt. 
v. 20), but is essentially of the same character. The righteous is 
‘hardly saved ” because he “comes out of much tribulation,” Apoc. 
vii. 14. If they have been safely led through this ordeal the final 
judgment brings not dread but éyaAAiaoxs (iv. 13). The words are 
from the LXX. version of Prov. xi. 31. The Hebrew original is, 
** Behold, the righteous shall be recompensed in the earth: how 
much more the wicked and the sinner.” 

19. dete xai. The words pick up the thread of consolation, 
which has been tangled for a moment by the sudden thought of the 
sinners and their doom. ‘There is some question whether the xaé 
should be taken with of mdcyovres or with waparifécOwoar, but the 
latter course seems the better. Translate, “ Wherefore also let them 
that suffer commit.” The imperative introduces a new injunction, 
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Let them not only glorify, but also trust God. For xara rd OeAnpa 
Tov @eot, cf. iil, 7, Torrg xriory, “to a faithful Creator,” may be a 
reminiscence of the prayer of Jonathan in 2 Macc. L 24, which 
begins, Kvpre, Kvpre o @eos, 0 rdvrwv kriorns. The epithet mods is 
selected, because of the trust implied in wrapar:6éc@waay, the title 
Creator, because it involves power which is able, and love which is 
willing to guard His creatures. That St. Peter, speaking to 
Christians, should have here given this name to God, instead of 
Father or Saviour, shows in a striking way how deeply the Old 
Testament affected his thoughts. The word xriorys does not occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament, but is used of God, not only by 
Philo, de Somn. 1. 16 (i. 634), but by Clement of Rome, XIX. 23 
Aristides, Apology, xv., xvii. ; and Clement of Alexandria, Dindorf, 
vol. iii, p. 507. The love of God displayed in creation is used by 
St. Paul as an argument in addresses to heathen, Acts xiv. 15, 
xvil. 25 ; cf. also Rom. i. 20; but the nearest parallel to St. Peter's 
phrase will be found in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. vi. 26 sqq. 

rapatibécbacay. “Let them commit their ‘souls,” or rather 
‘deposit them in safe keeping.” Cf. Ps. xxx. (xxxi.) 5, els xetpds cov 
wopayoopat To mvedud pov : Luke xxiii. 46. TaparifeoOax is used in 
the classics of giving one’s money into the safe keeping of a friend. 
In days when there were no banks this was constantly done by 
people going on a long journey, and such a deposit (zapaGyjxy, 
mapaxara.Oyxn) was regarded as entailing a peculiarly sacred obliga- 
tion, which none could violate or think of violating without the 
deepest guilt. See the story of Glaucus, son of Epicydes, Herod. 
v1 86. The use of the verb is illustrated by Acts xiv. 23, mapéBevro 
avrovs TO Kupip els 6 ov TEeTUTTEvVKELTOY : XX. 32, wapariepas dpas TO 
Oecd: 1 Tim. i. 18, ravrynv Ty mapayyeNlay mapatiVenal gor: 2 Tim. 
li. 2, tara ropébov WLOTOUS dvOpdrots : in the last passage the de- 
positaries are to be mtorol, “trusty,” and probably in the first eis 
ov wemorevkacay 1s “on whom they had trusted.” The noun 
awapa0yxy is found 1 Tim. vi 20; 2 Tim. iL 12, 143 in all these 
places mapaxaradnKy occurs as a variant. 

év dyafootig. Well-doing, diligent obedience in the midst of 
suffering is the sign of trust. St. Peter does not seem to be 
thinking of Quietism, but his words form a barrier against that form 
of error. 

V. 1. mpeoBurépous ody éy Spiv mapaxadd. “The presbyters 
therefore among you I exhort.” The reading here given is that of 
AB, which is followed by the great textual critics; K LP and 
other authorities omit ov: & has azpeoBurepous oby rovs év tpiv: 
K LP, the bulk of the later MSS., the Vulgate, Coptic, and Syriac, 
and some Fathers have zpeoBvurépous rovs év ipiv. It seems highly 
doubtful whether we should read ody, or rovs, or ovv rovs. Oty 
introduces some special applications of the general exhortation just 
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given. ‘The omission of the article appears to have no significance. 
If it is to be insisted upon, the translation will be “I exhort 
presbyters,” “such as are presbyters.” It has been so pressed as to 
give the meaning “ presbyters, if there are any”; and so to imply a 
doubt in St. Peter’s mind whether these officials existed in all the 
Churches addressed; but this, as von Soden points out, is im- 
possible in view of iii. 1, where yuvaixes cannot mean “ wives, if 
there are any.” It seems evident from the words which follow that 
these personages possessed considerable authority, and were in the 
proper sense of the word officials. Age is still a general qualifica- 
tion for the office; the original sense of elder is not quite extinct. 
But apeoBvrepos is distinctly used not only as an official designation, 
but as a personal title (here and in 2 and 3 John), and it is better to 
mark this fact by, translating it presbyter or priest, just as it is 
better to render émicxozos by bishop in Philippians or the Pastoral 
Epistles, but by overseer in Acts and 1 Peter. 

We read of presbyters at Jerusalem, Acts xi. 30; they were 
ordained xaz’ éxx\yotay by Paul and Barnabas on the First Mission 
Journey, Acts xiv. 23; and they existed at Ephesus, Acts xx. 17, 
Presbyters receive the money brought from Antioch to Jerusalem 
by Barnabas and Saul, Acts xi. 30; apostles, presbyters, and 
brethren form the Council of Jerusalem, Acts xv. 23; the 
presbyters form so important a part of the Council that the Decree 
was attributed to apostles and presbyters alone, Acts xvi. 4. 
Presbyters of Ephesus were summoned to Miletus by St. Paul as 
representatives of their Church, Acts xx. 17; they knew the 
apostle’s doctrine, zdid. 21; were his natural defenders, sid. 26, 
34; had been made “ overseers ” over the flock by the Holy Ghost 
to “shepherd ” the Church, 4d. 28 ; with a special view to keeping 
out erroneous doctrines; the “shepherd” is to resist the “ wolf,” 
bid. 29. 

In these passages the presbyter appears as treasurer, member of 
the Church parliament, ambassador, shepherd ; as teacher, as exer- 
cising some kind of authority in faith and discipline, as deriving 
his power from the Holy Ghost, as ordained (xeporovety) by the 
apostles; and we gather also that there were as a rule many 
presbyters in each Church. 

On the other hand, in the Gentile Church of Antioch, about the 
year 45 A.D., prophets and teachers (it has been supposed on the 
insufficient ground of the repeated re that Barnabas, Symeon, and 
Lucius belong to the former class, Manaen and Saul to the latter) 
minister (Aeroupyovcr) to the Lord, and receive a special mandate 
from the Holy Ghost to set apart (4gopifev) Barnabas and Saul for 
mission work, Acts xii. 1-3. But neither this passage (see Intro- 
duction, p. 44) nor Acts xv. 32 forms an exception to the statement 
that in Acts the prophet is one who sees visions, utters predictions, 
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or delivers to the Church special revealed and occasional mandates, 
and whose province is entirely distinct from that of the presbyter. 

In James, 1 Peter, the Johannine Epistles, and the Apocalypse 
the presbyter appears to hold the same position as in Acts. In 
James he is called in by the sick that he may pray over them and 
anoint them, v. 14; in the Apocalypse four and twenty presbyters 
sit round the throne, as in later times we find them sitting in a 
semicircle round the altar. In the Pauline Epistles the presbyter 
is not mentioned except in 1 Timothy and Titus, when he is 
identified with the bishop, and teaching is one of his functions, 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i.9. The bishop appears also with the deacon 
in the address of Philippians, but the presbyter is not mentioned in 
that Epistle. 

IlpeoBvrepos is a familiar official designation among the Jews, 
and denotes a member of the local BovAy or ovvédpioy which ad- 
ministered the local affairs of towns or villages, and acted in 
particular as a judicial body (Deut. xix. 12; Judg. vill. 14; Matt 
x. 17). Such local courts existed throughout the country of the 
Jews, and consisted usually of at least seven elders with two 
Levites to act as officers. Some of the seven were priests (Schiirer, 
Jewish People in Time of Jesus Christ, Eng. trans. i 1, p. 150 8qq.) 
Smaller ovvédpu were subordinate to larger, and after the Greek 
period (it is doubtful to what extent before) all were subject to the 
great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, which consisted of seventy-one 
members, elected by co-optation, and admitted to office by the 
laying on of hands. The designation elder belonged in a general 
way to every member (1 Macc. vii. 33) as one of the yepovcia 
(2 Macc. i. ro), but a distinction is made between dpyxuepeis, 
ypapparets, and xpeoBvrepor (Gospels and Acts passim). Those who 
were neither members of the high priest’s family nor professional 
lawyers were simply elders, under which name both priests and 
laymen might be included (Schiirer, ii 1. 165 sqq.). 

The Elders of the local Sanhedrin were also elders of the 
synagogue (Schiirer, ii. 2. 58). As such they had exclusive direction 
of all religious matters, and possessed the power of excommunica- 
tion. But they did not in their official capacity take any part in 
public worship. In the synagogue no special officer was appointed 
to preach, pray, or read the Scriptures. The lessons were fixed, and 
the prayers were written, but any member of the congregation might 
officiate with the permission of the dpxiovvaywyos, who as a rule 
was an elder. 

Schiirer notices (ii. 2. 249) that in inscriptions belonging to the 
Diaspora, though we find yepovoidpyys and dpxwy used as personal 
titles, rpecBuvrepos is never so employed. For pagan usage, see 
Deissmann, 5.2. 

The designation elder or presbyter, which, unless Acts is a 
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romance, is certainly many years older than bishop, is generally 
supposed with sufficient reason to have passed over from the 
synagogue to the Church. It does not follow that the offices were 
identical in the Church and in the synagogue. Indeed the passages 
cited above show that the Christian presbyter was not only an 
. administrative, but also a spiritual officer. The circumstances of 
the Church would make this change inevitable. The new congrega- 
tions would require to be instructed not only in the gospel, but in 
the whole Bible, and this duty would need to be assigned to moroi 
dv@pwro. Further, instruction was the preliminary to baptism, 
that is to say, to admission into the community; here there was a 
most important difference between synagogue and church, and 
none but a highly trusted person could be allowed to confer the 
Christian franchise. We are not directly informed whether the 
presbyter actually officiated in public worship. Since the publica- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles in 1883, there has been 
a tendency to suppose that this was the function of the prophet. 
But, on the other hand, it may be urged (a) that this cannot be 
gathered from the New Testament itself ; (4) that the term prophet 
is limited to one “ who has a revelation” (1 Cor. xiv. 30) ; ts that 
the condition of the Church of Corinth was quite abnormal ; (@) that 
prophetesses, who were common, could not have led the service 
even in a Pauline church ; (¢) that even in the Doctrine the function 
of the prophet is confined to prophecy and to extemporary inspired 
outbursts of thanksgiving at the Eucharist ; (/) that the Doctrine 
is probably not older than the fourth century, and that its character 
is exceedingly doubtful; (g) that in the majority of churches it is 
dubious whether there were any prophets at all. In the Apocalypse 
(v. 8, 9) the presbyters offer to the Lamb the prayers of saints and 
sing the new song. This passage is strongly in favour of the tradi- 
tional view, and 1 Peter may be held to make in the same direction. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the Pauline Epistles (exclud- 
ing the Pastorals) are extraordinarily silent about the presbyter. 
Not only is the name not used, but there is hardly a trace of the 
existence of the authority under this or any other title; and from 
this fact and from the use of bishop in Philippians it might be 
inferred that the Churches of Macedonia and Achaia had, at any 
rate at first, an organisation unlike that of other communities. 
From the Pastoral Epistles, Clement of Rome, and Polycarp, 
bishop and presbyter appear to have been used for a time as 
alternative names for the same personage. We might suppose 
that, towards the end of his ministry, St. Paul brought his special 
adherents into line with the rest of the Church, and that the fusion 
of the two titles was a consequence of this reunion. It is worth 
notice that the peculiar Isaianic nomenclature of the Epistle to the 
Philippians had a long life. There were, in the time of Constantine, 
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Novatians and Montanists who had bishops and deacons, but 
apparently no presbyters (Sozomen, vil. 19). The same usage was 
to be found in Arabia and Cyprus, and existed also in the Churches 
for which the Doctrine was compiled. It would be vain, in the 
absence of definite information, to ask whether these communities 
were survivors of a distinct Pauline Church, whether they had 
attempted at a later date to revive the Pauline organisation, or 
whether, owing to the smallness of their settlements and from reasons 
of convenience, they had simply allowed the presbyterate to drop. 

There has been much discussion on these topics, and many 
different opinions are held. The reader may consult Lightfoot’s 
Excursus in his edition of Philippians; Hatch, Bampton Lectures ; 
Gore, Christian Ministry; the editions of the Didache, especially 
that of Harnack; the articles of Dr. Sanday, Dr. Harnack, and 
others in vols. v. and vi. of the third series of the Exfositor; Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin’s articles on Bishop and Church Government in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible; Hort, Christian Ecclesta. 

4 cupmpecBurepos. Not a fellow-presbyter, but she fellow- 

resbyter whom you know so well. For the word ocvpmpeo Burepos 

Git found elsewhere in the New Testament) see Eus. H. £. v. 
16. 5, vil. 5. 6, 11. 3. 20; Chrys. Hom. i. in Ep. Phil. 1 (xi. 194 B), 
dev Kai vdv wodXot “cuprperBurépw” exioxorot ypadovot kat 
“guvdtaxdvy.” The first title which St. Peter gives himself involves 
a claim to their affection ; the second, to their reverence. 

pdptus. The term is best taken here of “an eye-witness,” as 
in Acts i. 8, 22, li. 32, ili. 15, V. 32, X. 39, 41. In this sense pdprus 
"is practically equivalent to adrdaroAos. St. Paul claims the title for 
himself as given by revelation, Acts xxii. 15, éoy pdprus air@ apos 
mdvras avOpwrovs av éwpaxas Kai yKovcas. His vision had made 
him an eye-witness. When he says in 1 Cor. xv. 15, éuaprupyoapey 
Kata Tov Weod dre Hyetpey tov Xpiordv, he does not mean merely 
that he had preached the Resurrection, but that he had testified to 
it as a fact of which he was assured by the evidence of his own 
senses. Kuhl and others understand “witness” here to mean no 
more than “preacher,” on the ground that, as St. Peter by the use 
of the word ovpmperBirepos has just put himself on a level with the 
other presbyters, he cannot intend in his next words to exalt him- 
self above them, but there is no force in this objection; the climax 
is quite natural, and the author calls himself dwéoaroAos in the 
address. Further, if he meant only “fellow-preacher,” the word 
ouppaprus lay ready to his hand. If Kuhl is right, the three epithets 
are all brotherly: ‘fellow-presbyter, fellow-preacher, fellow-heir of 
glory.” Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 452) takes the meaning 
to be that the author is a witness of the sufferings of Christ by 
reason of the sufferings which he had himself endured for the 
Name. Luther and Calvin held this view. But a witness witnesses 
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to truth or fact. A witness of the sufferings of Christ is one who is 
in a position to certify that the sufferings actually occurred. There 
are special and appropriate phrases for those who imitate the 
patience of their Master; they are said to partake in the sufferings 
of Christ (1 Pet. iv. 13), to be conformed to Christ’s death (Phil. 
iii, 10), and so on. In the Apocalypse (ii. 13) pdprus is used in its 
familiar later sense of one who suffers even unto death for the truth ; 
but it would be extremely difficult to introduce this meaning into 
the phrase pdprus tév walnudrwv. Jiilicher (Zinlettung in das 
Neue Testament, p. 134) remarks on the word pdprvs, that no one 
who had really known Jesus in the flesh could have written an 
Epistle which tells so little about the life of our Lord. The remark 
applies equally to Acts and to the Epistles of James and John. It 
was not the object of any of these writings to add to the knowledge 
given in the Gospels, or to supplement the regular teaching of the 
disciples. Attention has been drawn in preceding notes to the fact 
that our Epistle contains a remarkably large number of allusions to 
the Gospels, which are all the more striking because they are not 
quotations. What looks like one of them is found in the next verse. 
Each such allusion may be disputed, but it is hardly possible that 
all are fallacious. Yet it is a singular fact that the early Christians 
seem to have felt very little curiosity about the details of our Lord’s 
earthly life—His features, tones, gestures, daily habits, and so on. 
The thirst for anecdote and minutiae begins with Papias and the 
Gnostics, who pretended to possess portraits of Jesus drawn by 
Pilate (Iren. 1. 25. 6). 6 Kai rijs peAAovons drroxadvrrec Bat Soéys : 
‘The partaker also of the glory that shall be revealed.” ‘The o xaf 
seems to mark this as the apostle’s third and highest claim, and as 
something peculiar to himself. Hence it is probably right to see 
here an allusion to a definite promise made to the apostle by our 
Lord; we may find it either in John xiii. 36, or better in Matt. 
xix, 28, drav xafioy o vids tod dvOpdrov eri Opdvov ddéys airod, 
xabiceabe xat dpeis eri dwdexa Opdvovs. In this case the meaning is 
that he is to share with Christ in His glory. Otherwise we must 
understand “your partner in the glory.” But if this had been St. 
Peter’s meaning he would probably have written ovyxowwvos. 
With rijs peAXovons droxadvrrecOas So€ys, cf. iv. 13, &v TH aroKa- 
Ave THs Soéys airod, and i. 5, 13. St. Peter's phrase is found 
also Rom. viii. 18; in Gal. ili, 23 we have ryv pedAovoay aroxa- 
AvpOvas wiotw. These resemblances are not so striking as might 
at first appear; in the New Testament péAdw is often a mere 
auxiliary (see Blass, p. 204). 

2. wowsdvare 73 év Upiv totuvovy Tod Geod. “Tend the flock of 
God which is among you.” For the metaphor of the Shepherd 
and the sheep, see note on il. 25. Von Soden remarks that, used 
as it is in 1 Peter, both of the presbyter and of Christ, the idea 
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conveyed is that of pastoral, spiritual, not administrative, duty. 
There is very probably a reference to John xxi. 16; cf. also Acts 
xx. 28. Calvin translated ro év diy “as far as in you lies,” but the 
run of the words is decidedly against this; Bengel and Luther, 
‘which depends upon you,” ‘‘is entrusted to you ” ; but this gives év 
a sense which it cannot bear without the addition of xeiuevov. The 
preposition must be local. ‘The flock which is among you” may 
be taken to mean “the flock in your town or village.” The flock 
is God’s, therefore they are to tend it, not because they must, 
(dvayxacros), but with a willing mind (éxovoiws) ; not like hirelings 
for the sake of pay (aicypoxepdas), but gladly and eagerly (zpoOvpus). 
"Extoxorowres (the word is omitted by & B) is equivalent to zotpai- 
vores, see note on ii. 25. ‘Avayxaoras gives the idea of a definite 
burden of duty, which men may be inclined to rebel against as 
excessive. After éxovciws 8 A P add xara @eov: Westcott and 
Hort omit the words, Tischendorf inserts them. If we keep them 
and translate in the most natural way “willingly like God,” we 
make God the Shepherd. God is the owner of the flock, but there 
can hardly be a doubt that by the Chief Shepherd of ver. 4 Christ 
is meant. Thus we should be brought very near to the inference 
that St. Peter uses @eds and Xpuoros interchangeably; nor need 
i. 3 be taken to forbid this conclusion; see note there. Possibly 
Rom. viii. 27; 2 Cor. vii. ro might justify us in giving card a 
looser sense, ‘according to God’s will,” “in godly fashion.” Ato-xpo- 
xepdes implies that the presbyter was in receipt of a stipend; other- 
wise it would have been impossible for him to take the hireling’s 
view. 

3. pn8’ ds xataxupredovres rOv KAfjper. “Neither as lording it 
over the lots.” KAnpoe (plural), except in the sense of “dice,” is 
not found elsewhere in the Greek Bible. KAjpos in Matt. xxvii. 25 
is a die; In Acts i. 17, 25 (?), an allotment or office allotted by the 
dice ; in Acts viii. 21, a share or portion; so also in Acts xxvi. 18; 
in Col. i. 12, els riv pepida rod KArfpov trav aylov ey uri, it is used 
of the lot, inheritance, or estate of the saints (xAnpovopéa), In 
secular Greek xAyjpos constantly means an estate. In Deut. ix. 29 
the people of Israel is called the xAjjpos of God, His portion or 
estate, distinguished from the portions of other gods. Possibly 
this vérse may have been in St. Peter’s mind, for it contains the 
phrase év rq xetpt cov TH Kpararg, which is employed just below. 

kX\jpot then must have one of two meanings, “offices” or 
“estates,” and of these the first will not suit the context. The 
presbyters are not to lord it over their lots or estates, the estates 
are the people committed to them, and the people (to this extent 
we may bring in the passage of Deuteronomy) belong to the estate 
of God. Tév xAypev is most naturally taken to imply that each of 
these presbyters had a separate cure. Dr. Hatch thought (Bampion 
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Lectures, p. 47) that the office of the presbyter was “essentially 
collegiate,” and that only at a later time was a presbyter thought 
competent to act alone. But from the first there may have been 
small isolated congregations in which there was but one presbyter. 
In cities particular presbyters may have had charge of a particular 
house church, while for certain purposes all the presbyters met in 
council, In xataxvpievovres the preposition gives the notion of 
hostility or oppression, but xvpiedw by itself denotes behaviour 
forbidden to a Christian pastor, Luke xxii. 25, 26. Here again 
there may be a reminiscence of the gospel. Discipline in those 
days might be exercised in very rough fashion, especially towards 
converted slaves; hence St. Paul warns the bishop that he is to be 
“no striker” (1 Tim. iii. 3, cf. Tit. i 7). Or again, the precise 
sense in which domineering was not unlikely may be found in 
aioxpoxepdas. But the word is wide enough to include every de- 
scription of arrogance or tyranny. Domineering is a personal 
fault, and this again seems more applicable to individuals than to 
colleges. 

tumor yiwdpevot. * Becoming, making yourselves, examples.” Yet 
it is doubtful whether yw0opevoe means much more than dyres, cf. 
Matt. x. 16; Luke xx. 33; John i. 6; Acts v. 24, 

4. davepwh{vros is used of the First Advent of Christ, 1 Pet. 
i, 20; 1 Tim. iii. 163; of the Second, Col. iii. 4; 1 John ii. 28. 
"Apxirofayv is not found elsewhere in the New Testament; cf. 
6 won 6 péyas, Heb. xiii. 20, and ii. 25 above. 

tev dpapdvtiwov ris 86éns otépavov. "“Apuapdyrios (here only in 
New Testament) is a derivative not from the adjective (i. 4), but 
from the substantive dydpavros, and means, not “which fadeth 
not away” (A.V., R.V.), but “made of amaranth,” “amaranthine,” 
not “immortal,” but “made of immortelles.” For the “crown” 
cf. 1 Cor. ix. 25, dpGaprov orépavov: 2 Tim. iv. 8, 6 ris Suxatoavvys 
arépavos: Jas. i. 12, Tov orépavov ris Cwis, bv ernyyciAato tots 
dyariow abrév: Apoc. li. 10, Tov orédavoy ris Cwijs: iii, 10, Tov 
atépavdy gov: iv. 4, orepdavouvs xpuvoots. Cf. the word paBeior, 
t Cor. ix. 24; Phil. iii. 14. ‘ Amaranthine” is most applicable to 
a crown of leaves and flowers. The question has been raised 
whether St. Peter means us to think of a crown of victory, or of a 
festive crown, such as was not uncommonly used by Gentiles, and 
is said to have been used by Jews also, on occasions of rejoicing ; 
but the idea of victory is certainly that which is attached to the 
cown in St. Paul, St. James, and the Apocalypse; and St. Peter 
can hardly have any other meaning. The word “crown” is used 
in the Gospels only of the Crown of Thorns (but Heb. ii. 9 Jesus 
is Sogy Kat Tip éorepavwpevov). But some of the phrases referred 
to above, “the crown,” “the crown which He promised,” are very 
definite, and may come from some unrecorded saying of our Lord’s. 
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5. Spolws, vedrepor, Swordynre apecButépors. “Likewise, ye 
younger, submit yourselves to the elder. ‘Opoéws (as in iii. 1, 7) 
denotes that there is a similarity in principle, though the details are 
different. The same rule of unselfishness applies both to shepherd 
and to sheep. LpeoBurepos has two senses, the official, in which it 
has been employed in the preceding verses, and the non-official or 
natural. St. Paul passes from one of these senses to the other in 
1 Tim. v. t, 17, ‘‘ Rebuke not an elder, but exhort him as a father ; 
the younger men as brethren; the elder women as mothers; the 
younger as sisters. ... Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour.” But here we have an absolute antithesis 
between zpeoBirepor and vedrepor: and what is inculcated must be 
respect not to office, but to age (so Huther, Keil, Hofmann, Uster1). 
Alford, Kiihl, von Soden give rpeoBvrepo: the same sense as in ver. I, 
on the ground that the elder by office was also elder in years. This, 
however, was not universally the case, as we see from the instance 
of Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 12) ; and, though a certain age was no doubt a 
requisite in the bishop or presbyter, there is no reason to suppose 
that it was such as would distinguish him from the bulk of the 
congregation as older than all of them, or even as older than the 
average. The elder was a man of staid and sober age, but not 
necessarily advanced in years or grey-headed. Indeed, the title 
was taken by the Church from the synagogue, and among the Jews 
it did not imply actual superiority in age. It is, therefore, hardly 
possible to take vewrepor as meaning all Christians who are not 
presbyters (as Alford following Bede). Others (Kuhl, Weiss, 
Schott, Briickner) create an antithesis to mpeoBurepo by taking 
vewrepot to denote some kind of inferior official, in whom is to be 
detected the germ of the later deacon, and find the same sense in 
the vewrepoe or veavioxot of Acts v. 6, 10. But in this passage of 
Acts the “young men” are simply those members of the congrega- 
tion who, being best fitted for the purpose by their physical strength, 
would naturally volunteer to carry out the corpses of Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

wdvres Se GAAHAOLS Thy Taretvoppoo’vny eyxopBdcacbe. * And 
all of you towards one another apparel yourselves with humility.” 
After @AAyAos K LP and many other MSS. insert troraccdpevor, 
and the R.V. gives this reading a place in the margin. Beza, 
Lachmann, Buttmann, Hofmann, Huther place the full stop after 
éAA7yAots, SO as to bring the dative into connexion with trordyyre: 
and no strong reason can be alleged against this punctuation. But 
the dative may, without difficulty, be taken with éyxouBacacde, 
For this rare verb some few authorities have éyxoAricacGe or éyxoA- 
aooacGe, which the Vulgate renders snsinuate, “take into your 
bosoms.” "EyxouBotcGa: is derived from «éufos, which, according 
to the glossaries, means “a knot,” or “anything tied on with a 
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knot.” Hence éyxéuPupe is used of a garment tied on over others. 
Pollux, Onomasticon, iv. 18, describes one form of it as tuarididv re 
Aevkdy tH Tov SovAwv efwpuids rpocKeipevov, a little white garment, 
which slaves wore over their éfwyis: and from Longus, Pastoralia, 
li. 60, we learn that it was of such a nature that a shepherd, who 
wanted to run his fastest, would cast it off. The éfwuds was a 
sleeveless tunic, and from the definition which Suidas gives of 
xopBos—6 KopBos trav Sto xepidiwy, Srav tis Syon éxt tov iBiov 
tpaxnrov—we may infer that this form of éyxéuBwpa was a pair 
of sleeves, which were fastened and held in place by a knot behind 
the neck. But «épfos might also mean the knot of a girdle; hence 
xopPoAvrys, according to Hesychius, is synonymous with BaAavtio- 
topos, “a cutpurse,” purses being carried on the girdle. In another 
place, s.v. xooovpBn, Hesychius uses éyxdpBwpa as equivalent to 
wepitwpa Aiydrriov, a kind of apron such as that used by black- 
smiths. It would seem that any article of dress, that was attached 
by laces, might be called éyxéuBwpyo. The verb was used by 
Epicharmus (Fragment 4 in Ahrens, de dialecto Dorica, p. 435). 
The words of the fragment are ef ye pév 6ru KexduBwrat xadas: but 
Ahrens notes on the authority of Photius, Zf#s¢. 156, that the right 
reading is éyxexduBwrar. The meaning is, “If, indeed, because she 
is bravely apparelled.” Hesychius makes xopBwaacGa equivalent 
to oroXicacGat, and éyxexduBwrar to évetAyrat, as if they were used 
of putting on garments of a certain amplitude and dignity. This is 
probably St. Peter’s meaning. Humility, like “a meek and quiet 
spirit,” is an ornament of price, a beautiful robe. The R.V. has 
“gird yourselves with humility,” as if the metaphor were derived 
from tying an apron round the waist, so as to be ready for service 
(cf. John xiii 4). But, upon the whole, the facts given above 
appear to make against this rendering. See Suicer, s.v. "EyxouPdopat, 

ore 6 Ccds . . . xdpew Prov. iil. 34, Kuptos trepyddvots dyte- 
rdooerat, tarevois Oe Sidwor xépw. The same quotation is found 
also in Jas. iv. 6, with the same substitution of 6 @eds for Kvptos. 
See iv. 8 above. The passage in the Epistle of St. James offers 
other resemblances to this part of 1 Peter, irordynre 7G Oe, dvri- 
ornre TO SuaPdrAy, tWooe tas. There is probably a connexion 
between the two passages, and there are some apparent reasons 
why we should assign the priority to St. Peter: (1) in James the 
mention of humility is sudden and unexpected ; (2) though he gives 
the quotation from Prov. iii. 34 in the same shape as St. Peter, he 
writes, in ver. 10, tarewdOnre évomiov tod Kvpiov, as if he were 
aware that 6 @eds was not quite correct: we may infer perhaps that 
he had somewhere seen the quotation in its altered shape; (3) the 
mention of the devil in 1 Peter is not only more natural but more 
original; (4) in ver. 8, St. James has dyvicare ras xapdias, which 
may be suggested by ras yuxas tua iyvixdres of 1 Pet. i, 22: 
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4 cat is so, St. James is combining different parts of the Petrine 
pis 

6. bud thy xporady yeipa. BK LP read xetpay. On this 
vulgar form see Westcott and Hort, /atroduction, p. 157; Blass, 
p. 26. “The mighty hand of God” is generally connected in the 
Old Testament with the deliverance from Egypt, Ex. iii. 19; Deut. 
lil, 24, iv. 34, ix. 29; Dan. ix. 15; or deliverance generally, 2 Chron. 
vi. 32, but in Ezek. xx. 34 the phrase is used, as here, to denote 
the dread power of the great Judge. 

dy xaipg. “In the due or appointed time.” AP, many curs- 
ives, and some versions add _émoxomys (from iL, 12). Compare 
Matt. xxiv. 45, rod diddvar airots ryv tpopyy év Katp~: and, for the 
exaltation of the humble, Luke xiv. 11. 

7%. émppipavres. Ps. liv. (lv.) 23, éwippujow ért Kupuov ryv 
pépipvdy cov, kat abrds oe Sicafpepe. The pépyzva is here the alarm 
of the persecuted Christian. God will care for him; see Luke xxi. 18. 

8. vivpate, ypnyopieare. The Christian may cast the whole 
burden of his anxiety upon God, yet is not thereby absolved from 
the duty of vigilance ; cf. iv. 19 above. For viyyare see 1. 13, IV. 7. 
He is to be sober and wakeful, because his enemy is always at 
hand: a train of thought which brings us very close to Matt. xxiv. 
42, 43, 49. Much the same combination of words is found 

1 Thess. v. 6, but in a different connexion; there the Christian is 
enjoined to watch and be sober, because he is a child of the day. 

& dvridinog . . . Tod karameiy. A has tivo. Karas, 6 
whom he may devour” : B has xararuiy without tuvd, “seeking to 
devour”; ® K LP twa noramtely, “seeking some one to devour ” (L. P 
wrongly accentuate riva). ‘Avridicos is an adversary in a lawsuit. 
Aus Boros (almost a personal name, and therefore without article), 
“the slanderer,” is a Greek rendering of the Hebrew Satan. ‘Opv- 
opevos is probably taken from Ps. XX1. (xxil.) 14, ds Adwy 6 dprdLuy 
Kal dipudpevos : |, Fepurarel, probably from Job 1. 7, weptehOdy riyv iv 
Kal épanepurarpoas TaY tx ovpavay mapeyu. The imagery of the 
sentence is mixed, derived partly from the prowling lion of the 
Psalm, partly from the Accuser of Job, who walks up and down 
the earth to spy out the weakness of God’s servants. Satan’s 
“slander” is that Job “doth not fear God for nought,” and God 
allows him to test the truth of this charge by trying Job, first with 
loss of property and children, afterwards with personal suffering. 
So here the Devil is the author of persecution. Compare the 
Epistle from the Churches of Vienna and Lugdunum, Eus. #. £ 
Vv. I. 5, evéoxnwey 6 dvrixeluevos. In the same epistle, v. 2. 6, those 
who denied the faith are said to have been swallowed by the Beast, 
iva dsromnyxGeis & Oyp, ods a porepov q@eTo Kkatareruxévar, Lavras 
éfenéoy. It seems clear that the writers had this passage of 1 Peter 
in view. Throughout his Epistle, St. Peter seems by “suffering” 
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to mean the adventitious pain of deliberate persecution. This was 
xara 0 GéAnpa rod @eot (iv. 19), but possibly in the same sense as 
Job’s trials, as permitted but not exactly purposed by God. The 
natural tendency of righteousness is to produce “good days” 
(iii. 10); any other result seems to be regarded as surprising and 
occasional. It will be observed that St. Peter does not use xoopos 
as the name of a hostile, irreligious power. Here, again, we may 
perhaps detect the Hebraistic cast of the apostle’s mind. 

9. otepeot TH wioret. In its proper physical sense orepeds means 
hard or solid. The word occurs 2 Tim. ii. 19, orepeds GepeAtos, a 
solid foundation; Heb. v. 12, 14, orepea tpody, solid food, opposed 
to liquid milk: the verb orepeotv in Acts iii. 7, 16, is to make solid 
or strong; the substantive is found in Col. ll. 5, rd orepewpa tis 
eis Xpicroy rictews tpov, the strong wall or foundation of your faith 
in Christ. When transferred to a moral quality in the classics, 
arepeds inclines to a bad sense, hard, harsh, brutal. In the present 
passage its meaning appears to be solid, strong, impenetrable, like 
a wall, rather than steadfast or brave. The adjective will affect the 
translation of r7j miore. ‘“H wiotts is sometimes “faith” ; the article 
before the abstract noun being constantly used in Greek as in 
French, where the English idiom rejects it, to mark off the virtue 
in question from other kindred virtues, for instance, 4 dydy in 
1 Cor. xiii.; sometimes “the faith,” that is to say, the Christian 
belief as distinguished from other beliefs. Thus we have in 2 Cor. 
i, 24, TH yap miore éorjxare, for it is by faith that ye stand; and, 
on the other hand, in Acts vi. 7, woAds 6xAos trav tepéwv barjKovory 
rq wiore, “a great multitude of the priests became obedient to the 
faith ”—in other words, changed their convictions and became Chris- 
tians. ‘The faith” is a phrase that does not appear in Romans or 
Corinthians, but Gal. i. 23 we find edayyeAiLera: riv wiotw Fv rore 
érépOea: Eph. iv. 5, pia mors, one faith distinguished from all 
others ; Phil. iL 27, pid yoy) ovvabAodvres 1 wivte rod ebayyeXlov, 
the faith in which all agree, which is defined in the gospel; Col. 
i. 23, TH wiorer TeHepeAwpevor, the faith is that definite hope of the 
gospel from which the Church is not to be moved; 1 Tim. i. 19, 
rept TH wioTW évavaynoay, some have suffered shipwreck as regards 
the faith, by falling into erroneous doctrines: ili. 9, 7d pvorjptov 
THs wioTews: iv. I, drooryoovrai tives THS wiorews: V. 8, Vi. 10, 21; 
2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 2, iv. 7. The notion of “the faith” as a body of 
sound doctrine naturally became more important in St. Paul’s eyes 
from the time of his imprisonment, as contact with one error or 
another awakened him to the fact that there might be semi-Christian 
types of opinion of a misleading nature. In Heb. xi. 1 faith is 
not merely loving trust in God, but strong conviction, which admits 
of definition by its subject-matter, by the particular things hoped 
for and not seen. In the present passage the use of the word 
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orepeot inclines the balance in favour of “the faith.” Solidity 
applies rather to convictions, which are well-grounded, firmly con- 
nected, and therefore impenetrable, than to trust, which is ardent 
or confident, but not solid. 

elSdres . . . emredeiobar. ‘ Knowing that the same sufferings 
are being accomplished in your brotherhood which is in the world,” 
is the translation generally given. If this is correct, the words must 
be regarded as a consolation. You are not alone in your suffer- 
ings ; all Christians have the same burden to bear. But almost 
every word of this rendering is open to serious objection. Eidus 
followed by an infinitive means “ knowing how” to do a thing, cf. 
Luke xii. 56; Phil. iv. 12; Kriiger’s Greek Grammar, li. 7, 93 
Blass, p. 227; “ knowing that” is eidws ore, Ta attra trav rabnpdrov, 
if it means “the same sufferings,” is quite unparalleled ; the passages 
quoted by Alford, 16 derdOerov tHs BovAyjs, Heb. vi. 17 ; 7 trrepéxov 
THs yvooews, Phil. iii. 18 ; 76 muorov THs wodirefas, Thuc. i 68, in 
which the neuter adjective or participle represents an abstract 
substantive, do not help in the least. It is impossible to see why 
St. Peter did not write ra atra waOyjpara, if these words would 
convey his meaning. He was not a scholar, but there are some 
errors of expression which no man could make. Ty ddeAddryre 
tpov, again, is a singular phrase; we should have expected rq d5e,- 
gornre alone or rots ddeAgois tuadv. The dative is more naturally 
construed with 7a aird than with érireAcio far, with which it can 
only be taken loosely as a dativus incommodi. Finally, the meaning 
of értreXety is uncertain ; it may be “to accomplish,” “bring to an 
end,” or possibly ‘‘ bring towards an end,” or, again, “to pay in full.” 
Liddell and Scott are mistaken in giving the verb the sense of “to 
lay a penalty upon a person.” In the passage referred to, Plato, 
Laws, x. p. 910 D, riav ris doeBeias Sixny rovrows émtreXovvtwv, the 
meaning is “let them carry to a finish the prosecution for impiety 
against these men.” The only commentator who has really grapp!ed 
with the text 1s Hofmann, who translates ‘‘ knowing how to pay the 
same tax of suffering as your brethren in the world.” Compare Xen. 
Mem. iv. 8. 8, 74. tod yypws ériredcioGat, “to pay the tax of old age,” 
in loss of sight, hearing, memory, and so on. This version meets 
most of the difficulties ; but ra atta trav zabynudrwv for “the same 
tax of suffering,” is, to say the least, an unusual phrase, and 7 aded- 
gorys tuav remains a stumbling-block. Yet neither phrase falls 
outside the limit of toleration. 

10. 4 Geds wdons xdpitos. “The God of every grace.” From 
Him comes every good and perfect gift (Jas. i.17). See note on 
motkiAn xdpts, iv. 10. Many commentators couple é Xpror@ with 
xaXéoas, and we might understand this in a variety of ways. (1) 
God was in Christ who called you; or (2) God called you by 
Christ as His instrument (cf. Gal. i. 6, 15, rod xaAécavros ipas év 
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xdépiri-—8ia ris xdpitos); or (3) évy Xptor@ may be used in that 
vague sense in which everything is said to be in the Lord (cf. 1 Cor. 
Vii. 22, & év Kupiw xAnOeis SodAos), Christ being, as it were, the 
atmosphere of all Christian life. But Hofmann may be right in 
joining ddégav év Xpiorg. The glory which is here attributed to God 
is closely related to Christ in 1 7, 21, iv. 11, 13, Vv. 1, 4. For 
6Aiyov wafdvras, “after ye have suffered a little,” or “for a little 
while,” compare i. 6. Karaprice, “shall correct” or “amend.” 
So Mark i. 19, xataprifew ra Sixrva: Gal. vi. 1, xataprilere tov 
tovovrov (where Lightfoot notes that xaraprifew is used as a surgical 
term of setting a broken bone): 1 Thess. iii, 10, xaraprifew ra 
borepypara: I Cor. 1. 10, Hre 6¢ karnpricpevor (the apostle is speaking 
of the healing of schisms). God will amend them through suffer- 
ing, which is the cure of sin; compare iv. 1, 6 taov capi réravrat 
dpaptias,  Xrypige, “shall stablish,” so that you shall not be 
shaken by alarms; compare iv. 12, wy EevilerOe. evwce: is one of 
St. Peter’s drag deysueva, NK LP, all later MSS., the Syriac, 
Coptic, and Armenian versions, Theophylact and Oecumenius have 
Gepedioores after oPevwoe: the word is omitted by A B, the Vulgate, 
and Aethiopic. Many of the later MSS. exhibit the optative, 
xatapticat, x.T.A., for the future indicative. 

11. aité 15 kpdtos. “ His (God’s) is (or, be) the might.” God 
has power to do all if you humble yourselves under His “ mighty 
hand.” St. Peter dwells, and wishes his readers to dwell, on the 
majesty and power of God, which to the Jew was always a most 
comfortable thought, and is not less so to the Christian. It is 
perhaps worth observing that xpdéros occurs in only one of the eight 
Pauline doxologies, that of 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

12. The words which follow were possibly added by the hand 
of St. Peter himself (this is the opinion of Blass, Grammar, p. 123), 
just as St. Paul concludes 2 Thess. and Galatians with a few lines 
of autograph. Ard may denote either the bearer or the draughts- 
man of the Epistle, or both; on this point and on Silvanus see 
Introduction. Tot ricrod édeA oi, “ the (well-known) trusty brother.” 
Similar forms of commendation occur 1 Cor. iv. 73; Eph. vi. 21; 
Col. i. 7. ‘Qs AoytZopar, “as I reckon,” in the sense of “as I 
think,” cf. 1 Cor. iv. 1; Rom. vill. 18. There is no éys, and the 
‘“]” is therefore not emphatic. St. Peter does not mean “I think 
him trusty, though others do not.” The Epistle is short (80 dAtywr, 
cf. Heb. xiii. 22), not so much in itself, as in comparison with all 
that was in the apostle’s heart, and all that he would have liked to 
say. Silvanus would supplement it largely by word of mouth, and 
it is natural that St. Peter should here speak of him as “trusty,” one 
who knew the apostle’s mind and could expound it faithfully. But 
Silvanus was an eminent man, and only one who was stil] more 
eminent could venture to praise him for so simple a virtue. 
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“Eypaya, “I write,” is the epistolary aorist; instances occur in 
Philem. 19, 21; Rom. xv. 15; 1 Cor. v. 11, ix. 153; Gal. vi 113 
1 Mace. xv. 6; 2 Macc. i. 16; Plato, Zpisé. vii. ad finem, dvayKaiov 
Boke por pyOjrat 

wapaxaddy nat émpaprupay tauryny efvar ddnOh yxdpiy tod Ceo’. 
‘‘Exhorting and testifying that this is the true grace of God.” The 
article 13 omitted before dA769 xdpw. “Emipaprupev is to “bear 
witness to” a fact, not to “ bear new, or fresh, testimony.” “This” 
refers to the whole of the contents of the Epistle, whether doctrine 
or exhortation. The apostle’s words here have a strongly emo- 
tional tinge, but not more so than we expect from a pastor who is 
deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of his flock in a time 
which was no doubt one of stress. We need not suppose that 
there was any great danger of apostasy. Still less need we suppose 
that by laying emphasis on the “truth” of his Epistle the apostle is 
here reflecting upon other teachers. The gospel is constantly 
spoken of as “the truth,” in opposition to the imperfect light of 
Judaism, or the errors of heathenism, John i. 17, 4 xdpis kal ¥ 
dAnOeaa: Col. i. 6, éréyvwre rHv xdpw Tod @eod év dAnbedia: 1 Pet. 
i. 22, & tp twroxog tis aAyOeias, means “by obedience to the 
gospel.” But Gal. ii 5, 4 adqOea rod evayyeXiov, is “the right 
conception of the gospel,” as of grace not of works, truth, that is 
to say, as opposed to the errors of other Christian teachers. So 
again 2 Pet. ii. 1, “the way of truth” is set against the delusions of 
pevdorpodyrat and Wevdod:ddoxador, who were, no doubt, professedly 
Christian. It has been supposed that here also dAnOys is used of 
orthodox belief. 

Kiihl thinks that the communities addressed had not been 
evangelised by any apostle, and that St. Peter is here giving the 
official seal to the instruction which they had received. The 
Tubingen school, on the other hand, holding that the author (not 
St. Peter) is writing to Pauline Churches, consider that he is ex- 
pressing his approval of the doctrine of St. Paul. But all that he 
means is, ‘‘ What I have made Silvanus write, this gospel of bearing 
the cross with patience, is God’s truth. See that ye stand fast 
in it.’ 

Usterl, pressing the absence of the article before aiAy64 xdpuw, 
would translate “this (this persecution) is a real grace of God. 
Stand ye fast to meet it.” But there is nothing in the text to 
justify such a narrowing of the sense of “ this,” and persecution, in 
itself, is regarded as the work of the Devil. 

eis hv orfte. ‘‘ Wherein stand fast.” s AB and many cursives 
have the imperative; K LP and the mass of inferior MSS. read 
éoryxare, Eis is probably used as in 6 eis tov dypov, Mark xiii. 16, 
as a mere equivalent for é&v; see Blass, p. 122. Von Soden, how- 
ever, quoting 1. 13, ryv epopernv ipiy xdpw, thinks that here also 
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the xdpis is regarded as future, and would translate “ whereunto 
stand fast.” 

18. 4 dv BaBudkdn ouvexdexr}. “The fellow-elect woman in 
Babylon.” & after BaBvAGue adds éxxAynoia: the Vulgate has 
“ecclesia quae est in Babylone,” and the same addition is found in 
the Peshito, in the Armenian, in Theophylact, and Oecumenius. 
A catena explains that by Babylon is meant Rome; Syncellus says 
that some took it to mean Rome, others Joppa. St. Peter’s words 
have been the subject of much speculation from an early date. We 
are not to supply éxxAyota, nor any other word. ‘“H év BaBvAan is 
a complete phrase, and means “the woman in Babylon.” This 
may be understood either literally or metaphorically. Bengel, 
Mayerhoff, Jachmann, Alford, and some few others take the words 
lite:ally, and understand the apostle to mean his own wife. On the 
other hand, the great majority of commentators take them meta- 
phorically of the Church in Babylon, but are divided on the question 
whether Babylon itself is metaphorical or not. The latter point 
may be treated independently of the former. Both phrases may be 
literal, one may be figurative, or both. 

Against the literal mterpretation of 7 may be urged (1) that St. 
Peter would have spoken of his wife in plain terms and by name; 
(2) that 4 éy BaBvAdve is a singular phrase for an ordinary woman 
residing or sojourning in Babylon. Both these objections are con- 
siderably weakened, if St. Peter’s wife was a very well-known person- 
age; and there can be no doubt that she was. St. Paul tells us 
that she accompanied her husband (1 Cor. ix. 5), and tradition 
could not have regarded her as a martyr (Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 11. 
63), unless she had done something to earn martyrdom—unless, 
that is to say, she had taken an active part in her husband’s labours. 

Against the metaphorical interpretation it may be argued that 
4 ¢v BaBvAGre is an unprecedented and perhaps impossible phrase for 
‘the Church in Babylon.” In the Old Testament we have “the 
daughter of Zion” (Isa. xxxvii. 22); in the New Testament it is 
possible that St. John speaks of a Church as xvpia, and of another 
Church as her ddeAgy (2 John i. 5, 13); the meaning of the Woman 
in the Apocalypse is open to doubt. In Hermas (Vis. i. 1. 4, 5) 
the Church appears to the prophet as yi’vy, and is addressed by 
him as xvpia. But in all these cases the metaphor is far more 
obvious than it is in the present passage. Again, what is easy and 
natural to imaginative writers like Isaiah, John, or Hermas, is not 
so to St. Peter. Lastly, “the Church and Marcus my son” strikes 
One as a somewhat more difficult combination than “ tay wife and 
Marcus my son ” (see Introduction, § 8). On Marcus and Babylon, 
see Introduction, § 9g. 

14. év giAjpare dydmms. Compare Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 203 
2 Cor. xiii. 12; 1 Thess. v. 26. St. Paul’s phrase is iAynpa dyioy 
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The kiss is one of the most ancient of ritual usages. Justin, AZo. 
1. 65, GAAWAous Piryjpare dowalouela wavodpevor Tov edxGv, the kiss 
came after certain ebxaf and before the edyat of communion ; Tert. 
de Orat. 14, “quae oratio cum diuortio sancti osculi integra?” In 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. Mys?. v. 3, the kiss is. placed before the 
Sursum Corda ; he adds, onpetov toivuy €or 76 PiAnpa tov dvaxpa- 
Onvat ras uyas Kal wacav éopifew prvyoixaxiav. See also Const. 
App. il. 57, Vili. 113; Brightman, Lzturgies Eastern and Western; 
Palmer, Or. Litf. ii. 102; Suicer, s.v. giAnpa; Ducange, s.v. 
Osculum ; Bingham; Probst, Liturgie; Duchesne, Origines du culte 
chrétien. 

eiphvn. In this final benediction St. Peter uses the Hebrew and 
evangelical “‘ Peace” (cf. Luke xxiv. 36 ; John xx. 19, 21, 26) instead 
of the later “ grace,” which we find in the corresponding passages 
of the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. ‘“ Peace” 
carries us back to the Address; the Epistle begins and ends with 
peace. The phrase rots év Xpior@ “can hardly signify the mystical 
life-communion (de mystische Lebensgemeinschaft) of Paul, of which 
there is no trace in the Epistle, but is merely another name 
for Christians, and conveys the last warning not to forsake this 
community of Christians ” (von Soden), 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EPISTLE 
OF ST. PETER 


§ 1. TESTIMONIA VETERUM 


It will be most convenient to begin the Introduction to 2 Peter by 
a discussion of the external attestation of the Epistle. 


Jerome. 


Born about 346; died, 420. 

In the Zfistle to Paulinus, prefixed to editions of the Vulgate, 
Jerome accepts all the seven Catholic Epistles without reserve : 

‘Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas Apostoli, septem epistolas 
ediderunt tam mysticas quam succinctas, et breues pariter ac 
longas: breues in uerbis, longas in sententiis; ut rarus sit, qui non 
in earum lectione caecutiat.” Here the word caecutiat seems to be 
.taken from 2 Pet. i. 9. 

In the extracts from the Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, 
which also are printed in editions of the Vulgate, he notices that 
there was some considerable doubt as to the authenticity of 
2 Peter, and tells us that the doubt rested on the style of the 
Epistle : 

“‘Scripsit duas Epistolas, quae Catholicae nominantur: quarum 
secunda a plerisque eius esse negatur, propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam.” 

In the Z£pistle to Hedibia, 120, Quaest. xi., he suggests that this 
difference of style might be accounted for by the supposition that 
St. Peter employed two different interpreters : 

“‘Hfabebat ergo (Paulus) Titum interpretem, sicut et beatus 
Petrus Marcum, culus euangelium Petro narrante et eo scribente 
compositum est. Denique et duae epistolae quae feruntur Petri 
stilo inter se et charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex 
quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerum diuersis eum usum inter- 
pretibus.” 

Jerome thus records, explains, and perpetuates the doubt, yet 
his great authority practically laid it to sleep in the Greek and Latin 
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Churches. But in or about the time of Jerome there were several 
eminent Fathers who either rejected 2 Peter or regarded it with 
grave suspicion. ‘Among the innumerable quotations from and 
allusions to Scripture found in the writings of Chrysostom, Theo- 
dore, and Theodoret, there does not appear to be one reference to 
2 Peter” (Dr. Chase in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 805; 
as regards Chrysostom this statement is to some extent modified by 
the note). Amphilochius of Iconium (Westcott, Cazon, p. 557) 
says that some accepted seven Catholic Epistles, some only three. 
Didymus of Alexandria accepted 2 Peter as authentic, and wrote a 
commentary upon it; yet at the close of this work the reader is 
startled by the words (only preserved in a Latin translation), “ non 
est igitur ignorandum praesentem epistolam esse falsatam, quae, licet 
publicetur, non tamen in canone est.” Mr. Warfield (Southern 
Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1882) suggests that Didymus here ex- 
presses a view which he afterwards -rejected. At a later date 
Junilius of Africa (about 550 a.D.; Westcott, Canon, p. 545) places 
2 Peter among the books which he calls mediae, those which, 
though not absolutely undoubted, are yet accepted by very many 
(quam plurimi). Junilius, though African by birth, lived in Con- 
stantinople, and derived his Syrian theology directly or indirectly 
from Theodore of Mopsuestia (see Dr. Salmon’s article in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography). The doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of 2 Peter appears to have been most strongly felt in the 
Antiochene Church, and rested largely on the absence of the Epistle 
from the Peshito, which recognised only three of the Catholic 
Epistles, James, 1 Peter, 1 John; indeed there is some doubt 
whether the Syriac version originally included even these; see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 13. 


Eusebius, 


The date of his Aistory is about 324. 

Hf. E. itt. 3. 1, 4, eérpov pév oby ériorod7 pla } Aeyonévy abrov 
mporepa dvwporsyntav tatty St Kai of mdAat rperBvrepor ds dvapdt- 
Aexrw év tots odhav aitév KataxéxpnvTot ovyypéppac, tiv 8e 
hepopevyy Sevrépav ovx evdedbyxov pév elvar mapeAndapev, suws de 
ToAXots xpyoysos paveioa peta Tov GAXdwy eorovddobyn ypapav ... 
GANG Ta pev Gvopaldpeva [Mérpov, dv piav yyciay éyvwv émotodjnv 
Kai rapa Tos radar mperBurépors @poAoynpevyny Tocadra. 

Hi. E. iii. 25. 3, trav 8 avrvrveyopévwv, yrupipwv 8 obv spws 
tois mwoAXots, 7 Aeyouevyn “laxwBov Péperat cat 7 “Iovda, 7 re Uérpow 
Seurépa ériotoAn. He then goes on to speak about the vd6a, 

We gather that of aoAAoi, the majority of the Church, accepted 
z Peter as authentic; that Eusebius himself doubted, but did not 
absolutely deny, its authenticity; that his doubt rested on two 
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grounds, namely, that writers, whose opinion he respected, regarded 
2 Peter as uncanonical (zapeAjpaper) ; and that, so far as he knew, 
the Epistle was not quoted by “the ancient presbyters ”—by those 
older writers, that is to say, whose works were to be found in the 
library of Jerusalem (47. £. v. 20. 1), and he probably means “ not 
quoted by name.” It is to be regretted that Eusebius does not 
state from whom he had received his opinion, or who were included 
among the oi zoAdoé. The seven Catholic Epistles existed in the 
library of Caesarea, and there is some reason for thinking that they 
were all accepted as genuine by Pamphilus (Westcott, Canon, 


P- 393 8q-)- 
Methodius. 


Martyred in the Diocletian persecution. 

In a fragment of his treatise, de Resurrectione (Pitra, Anal. Sacra, 
iii, p. 611, quoted by Dr. Chase), we find an express citation of 
2 Pet. iii. 8, yiAva 8& ern rijs Bacircias avépacey tov daépavrov 
aidva Sia THs xiAuddos SyAdv, yéypadey yap 6 dardoroAos Ilérpos dre 
pia ypépa rapa Kupiw as xiAua ern kat xida ern ds Hepa. pia. 

We may notice also in the same treatise (ed. Jahn, p. 78) the 
words éxrupwhycero: piv yap mpos Kdfapow Kal dvaxawwiopov Kara- 
Baciy was KataxAvidpevos 6 Koopos mupi, od pyv eis draddaav 
éedevorerar tavrehf xai POopdvy . . . do dvdyxy 8) Kat rHv yiv adds 
Kal Tov olpavoy peta TH exprAdywow EveoGa1 TdvTwr Kai Tov Bpacpov. 
Here the zip xaraBdovy is taken from Wisdom x. 6; but the run 
of the passage reminds the reader strongly of 2 Pet. ili. 9-13, and 
Methodius, as. the first quotation shows, was acquainted with the 
Epistle. 


Origen. 

Died, 253. 

In Joann. Comm. v. 3 (Lomm. i. 165); see also Eus. #. £. vi. 
a5, 8, [lérpos dé, éf’ & oixodopetras 4 Xprorod éxxAnoia, Fs wAat Aidov 
ov KaTirxtcover, play émoroAyy Spodoyoupevyy Katadédourev, Eorw dé 
cat Sevrépay dudtBddXerae ydp. 

Origen does not express himself so positively as Eusebius ; he 
records the doubt, yet is not unwilling to accept the Epistle. He 
does not tell us on what arguments the doubt rested, nor by whom 
it was entertained. In particular, he says nothing about the style of 
2 Peter, though he was a keen critic, as may be seen from his 
remarks on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Eus. 7. Z. vi. 25. 11). In 
the works of Origen are found six quotations from, and two clear 
allusions to 2 Peter. Dr. Chase, however, notices that they all 
occur in those treatises which exist only in the Latin version of 
Rufinus, and it must be admitted that this fact renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether they can be ascribed to Origen himself. 
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Clement of Alexandria. 

Died about 213. 

Eus. . £. vi. 14. 1, & S¢ rats ‘Yrorvracect, Evvedovra ebrety, 
adons THS évdiabyKov ypapas émirerpnpévas werotyras Supyjoes, pnde 
Tas dvtiNeyopuevas mapedOuyv, THY Iovda A€yw cai ras Aowras kaSohixas 
éruoroAds, THY Te BapvdBa cat tiv Llérpov Acyopevyy aroxdduper. 

_ Nothing can be clearer than this statement, which is con- 
firmed by Photius (Brd/ioth. 109). It is in no degree invalidated 
by the confused utterances of Cassiodorus, who, writing after an 
interval of more than three hundred years, says, first, that Clement 
expounded the whole of the Bible; then that he had commentc.! 
upon 1 Peter, r and 2 John, and James, but not on the other three 
canonic Epistles ; and, finally, made a loose and untrustworthy trans- 
lation (for the Adumbrationes is supposed to be his version of this 
part of the Ayfotyposes) of Clement’s notes upon 1 Peter, 1 and 2 
John, and Jude, not James. 

Dr. Chase does not allow that Clement ever quotes 2 Peter. But 
in Protrep. x. 106 we have the phrase ryv ddd6v ras dAnOeias, which 
is found in 2 Pet. ii. 2 and not elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Sapxos drdbeows, Strom. i. 19. 94, may be drawn from 2 Pet. i. 14 
(dd0eous is peculiar to 1 and 2 Peter). In Lei. Proph. 20, 1 Pet. 
i. 19 is combined with 2 Pet. il. 1 (see note). See again note on 
ii. 13 for another possible reference. In aed. i. 8. 43, ro 
Yodopirav wdfos xpiow piv adixjoact, madaywyia Sé dxovcact, is 
taken not from Jude, as Dindorf thinks, but from 2 Peter, who 
mentions Lot, while Jude does not (see also aed. ili. 8. 44, where 
the same remark holds good, though Clement immediately goes on 
to quote Jude 5, 6 by name). From the same verse, 2 Pet. ii. 8, 
comes a phrase which is found in Strom. i. 12. 55, Bacavifwv 8 éd’ 
ols ypapre THY éavTod Wuxnv ayafoepyet. Again, in Strom. vil. 14. 88, 
Clement speaks of the moral law as 4 évroAy, in the singular. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 21. Probably many other borrowings might be 
detected by anyone who would carefully read Clement through 
with an eye to this point. It is true that Clement does not quote 
2 Peter by name, and some of the phrases here noticed may not be 
conscious quotations at all. “The way of truth” is found also in 
Clement of Rome, “the putting off of the flesh” may have been a 
common expression among Christians. But if they are ultimately 
derived from 2 Peter, as is probably the case, the fact that these 
phrases had become a regular part of the parlance of the Church 
seems greatly to increase the strength of the evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the Epistle. 

It should be remembered that Clement was the successor and 
pupil of another learned man, Pantaenus, who was head of the 
catechetical school perhaps as early as 180. In that year those 
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who advocate the late date of 2 Peter suppose that the Epistle had 
not existed more than five, or at the outside more than twenty or 
thirty years. Pantaenus could hardly have been imposed upon by a 
forgery so recently perpetrated, as Harnack and Dr. Chase suppose, 
in Alexandria. And, if Pantaenus did not know the Epistle, or 
rejected it, how came. Clement, the heir of his erudition, to 
accept it? 
Cyprian, 

Died, 257. 

This Father displays no acquaintance with 2 Peter, yet this fact 
serves only to show the precariousness of the argument from 
wsilence. For a clear allusion to the Epistle is found in a letter 
addressed to Cyprian by 


Firmilian, 
Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (Cyprian, Eff. Ixxv. 6), “Ste- 
phanus . . . adhuc etiam infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos 
apostolos, . . . qui in epistolis suis haereticos exsecrati sunt et 


ut eos euitemus monuerunt.” Cyprian must have known to what 
Epistle of St. Peter Firmilian was appealing. 


Lippolytus. 


Died about the end of the first quarter of the third century. 

Refut. Omn. Haer, ix. 6, per’ ob wody 8% exi tov abrov BépBopov 
dvexuXiovro, cf. 2 Pet. i. 22. The expression is, as Dr. Chase 
says, of the nature of a proverb, but it is not a common proverb. 
See note on the passage. 

Lbid. x. 33, 7a Se wavra Stouxe? 6 Abyos 6 6 @cod, 6 tpwrdyovos rarpos 
rais, } xpd éwopdpov gwoddpos guvy, cf. 2 Pet. 1. 19, and see note 
on the passage. 

Ibid. X. 34, expetfeoGe ewepxopévyy wupds xploews dweadyy nal 
Taprapov Copepod oppo éparurroy, cf. 2 Pet. it. 41D, ill. 7. 

In Dan, iii. 22, @ yap dy ts trorayz tovry Kai SedovAwras, cf. 
2 Pet. i. 19. 

Ibid. iv. 10, el yap xat viv Bpadive: mpd xatpod, wy Odo ri 
xplow TO Koopup xeveyxeiv, Cf. 2 Pet. il. 5, ili. 9. 

Ibid. xxiii. 24, tyépa 8% Kuplou xia ery, 


The Clementine Literature. 


Passages bearing a more or less close resemblance to 2 Peter 
have been detected in the Recognitions, the Homilies, the Actus 
Petri cum Simone. On this point the reader may consult the 
observations of Dr. Chase, and of Dr. Salmon, Jntroduction 
(p. 520, ed. 1888). 
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Theophilus of Antioch. 

Died, 183-185. 

li. 13, 6 Adyos abrod, daivwv domep Avyvos ev olkjpart ovvexopeva, 
chutioey THY Ur ovpavoy, cf. 2 Pet. 1. 19. In 4 Esdr. xii 42 we 
read, ‘Tu enim nobis superes solus ex omnibus populis . . . sicut 
lucerna in loco obscuro”; and the word of God is a Avyvos in Ps. 
cxix. 105. Yet it seems most likely that Theophilus had St. Peter 
in mind. 

ii. g, of 62 Tov Ocod dvOpwrot wvevpatopdpor mvevparos ayiov Kal 
mpopyrat yevouevor, Cf. 2 Pet. 1. 21. Dr. Chase points out that 
the word zvevparogdpos is found in Hos. ix. 7; Zeph. iit 4. It 
can hardly be maintained that either of these passages is conclusive, 
but they deserve some weight. 


Tatian. 

Date of Oratio, 150-170. 

Or. ad Graecos, 15 (Otto, vi. p. 70) rotovrov 5 pa Svrog rot 
oxyvapatos. This sense of the word oxjvwpa (body) is borrowed 
from 2 Pet. 1 13. Immediately before, in the single word vads, we 
have an allusion to 1 Cor. ili. 16. 2«jvwp~a is so used by Eus. 
Hi. £E. ii. 25. 6, who possibly found it in Gaius. 


The Muratorianum. 


P. 106, line 6 (in Westcott’s Canon) “Sicute et semote passioné 
petri euidenter declarat.” These words must refer either to the 
Gospel of St. John or to 2 Peter. They can hardly refer to the 
Gospel, which had been fully noticed. See on this point Introduc- 
tion to r Peter, p. 14. 


Aristidt$. . 


His Apology was presented to Hadrian in 129-130, or, as Mr. 
Rendel Harris thinks, to Antoninus Pius, i in the early years of his 
reign. 

“Apoi XVL, 7 680s THs GAnbetas tres TOUS ddevorras airy eis Trav 
aiwviov xepaywyet Bacrciav, cf. 2 Pet. 1. 11, i. 2. This seems 
a clear case. Canon Armitage Robinson considers: that the Greek 
text of the Apology “as a rule gives us the actual words of 
Aristides.” 


Polycarp. 
Martyred in 155. 
Phil. iii., TH copia, Tod paxapiov Kat évSdéfov IlavtAov, 8s . . . Spiy 
eypaiev éruoroNds, cf. 2 Pet. ill. 15. 
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Martyrium Polycarpi. 


xx. 2, els riv aldviov airod Baoiietav. So Harnack. Lightfoot 
has éxovpaviov, but aidvoy is the reading of two MSS. out of three. 


Justin Martyr. 


Harnack puts the date of the Dialogue, 155-160. 

Dial, 51, xat &v rd peraky ris wapovoias airod xpova, ds rpoépyy, 
yevryjocecGar aipéves kat WevSorpodryras éxt rH dvépatt attod mpo- 
eunvuoe. Otto refers to Matt. vil. 15, xxiv. 5; 1 Cor. xi. 19. But 
there would seem to be here a reminiscence of 2 Pet. ii. 1, where 
Wevdorpopyrat and aipéoess are mentioned in conjunction. In 
Dial. 82, again, Justin uses the word Pevdodidddoxadro, which though, 
as Dr. Chase remarks, a word of easy formation, is peculiar to 
2 Peter. 

Dial, 81, cvvixape Kai 7d elpnpévov Sre “Hyépa Kupiov as yirca 
érn. Otto notes, “Sic Tanchuma, fol. 335 A, Diées det est mille 
annorum.” Tere, again, doubt is legitimate. But we have seen 
above that Methodius quoted this phrase by name from 2 Pet. iii. 8. 

Apol, i, 28, kai yap 4 éxipovyy Tod pydérw totro mpagar tov @cdv 
Sua 76 dvOpwmivov yévos yeyévytas’ mpoywooKe ydp Twas éx peravotas 


cwbyocoOa, cf 2 Pet. ill. 9. 
Meltito, 


He flourished in the third quarter of the second century. 

Apology (in Otto, vol. ix. p. 432), “Etenim aliquando fuit 
diluuium uenti, et selecti (ad id) homines occisi sunt aquilone 
uehementi, et relicti sunt iusti ad demonstrationem ueritatis. 
Rursus alio tempore fuit diluuium aquarum, et perierunt omnes 
homines et bestiae in multitudine aquarum, et seruati sunt tusti in 
arca lignea iussu dei. Atque ita ultimo tempore erit diluuium 
ignis, et ardebit terra cum montibus suis, et ardebunt homines 
cum simulacris quae fecerunt et cum operibus sculptilibus quae 
adorauerunt, et ardebit mare cum insulis suis, et seruabuntur 
iusti ab ira, sicut socii eorum seruati sunt in arca ab aquis diluuii.” 

On the date of this Syriac version of Melito’s Apology, see 
Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 10. Dr. Chase takes the deluge of 
wind to refer to the destruction of the Tower of Babel, which is 
mentioned in the Szby//ine Oracles iil. 97. Sqq., in connexion with 
the destruction of the world by fire, and is inclined to think 
that Melito is following the Szdy/ rather than 2 Peter. There is, 
however, a different explanation of the Flood of Wind; see Otto’s 
note on the passage, vol. ix. p. 476. But it will be necessary to con- 
sider the origin of the belief in the approaching destruction of the . 
world by fice more fully in a later section. 
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Irenaeus. 

Died, 202 or 203. 

This Father introduces a quotation from 1 Peter with the words 
Petrus ait in epistola sua (iv. 9. 2); but this phrase does not neces- 
sarily imply that he knew only one Petrine letter. Irenaeus 
certainly knew 2 John, which he quotes explicitly and by name 
(i. 16. 3, iit. 16. 8); yet, says Mr. Warfield, he quotes r John (iii. 16. 
5, 8) just as he quotes 1 Peter, with the words i” sua epistola, év Ty 
érioroA7. ‘Two passages call for notice. 

iil, 1.1, pera S¢ ryv rovrwv éfodov Mdpxos 6 pabyris Kat éppy- 
veurys Térpov xat abros ra tard Uérpov xypvocdpeva eyypadus jpiv 
mapadéduKe, 

There can be little doubt that éfod50s here means “death.” It 
is so used Wisd. iii. 2, vii. 6; Luke ix. 31; 2 Pet.i. 15. In 
secular writers it never, so far as I know, bears this sense by itself, 
though it is commonly used in later Greek in combination with a 
genitive, é£od0s tod Biov et simm. There is some slight presump- 
tion, therefore, that here the word may be a reminiscence of the 
Petrine passage. But, further, there were two traditions as to the 
date at which Mark composed his Gospel. According to the one 
he wrote before, according to the other after, the death of Peter. 
It is a most natural and probable supposition that the latter view 
was connected with 2 Pet. i. 15. Irenaeus does not tell us whence 
he derived this account of St. Mark’s Gospel, but he no doubt 
borrowed it from some earlier writer, most probably Papias. Thus 
it may be argued with some confidence that 2 Peter was known to 
and accepted by men who lived before Irenaeus, and whose 
opinions Irenaeus followed. It might, of course, be replied that 
the writer of 2 Peter was himself following the author or authors 
of this tradition, but this would hardly be reasonable. 

v. 23. 2, “ Dies domini sicut mille anni”; v. 28. 3, 7 yap judpa 
Kupiov as xiAua ry. 

Irenaeus does not tell us where he found these words which so 
strongly resemble those of 2 Pet. i. 8. In both places he con- 
nects them with Chiliasm ; the world was created in six days, and 
will last six thousand years. It has been supposed that he borrowed 
this adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 from Justin, or from Barnabas, or from 
the Rabbis. But this point also will require to be further con- 
sidered in a later section. 


Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne. 
177-179. 
Eus. 1. £. v. 1. 36, 55 3 2. 3, é£od0s is used absolutely of “ death.” 
Lbid, v. 1. 45, 6 dé dud pévov xatpés obk apyos abrots ovde dxapzros 


tyivero, cf. 2 Pet. i. 8 
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The Epistle, then, was known, if not to Irenaeus, to those with 
whom he was very closely connected. 

Let us notice another phrase in this letter—v. 1. 48, da ris 
dvactpopis aitav BrAaodynpodvvres tHv Sddv, TovréoTrw of viol Tis 
dwwAcias. Here we seem to find a combination of vers. 2 and 22 
of the Fragment of the Afocalypse of Peter, which is therefore 
older than the Viennese letter. 


Apocalypse of Peter. 


110-160, or more nearly 120-140; Harnack. The use of the 
work by the Viennese Church warns us that the date can hardly be 
placed after 140. 

I, 7oAAol ef airiv évovrat Wevdorpopyrat Kat Sdovs xa Sdéypara 
mouxira THs drwArclas diddfovcw, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1. 

I, Tas Yuxas éauvtav SoxeydLovras, cf. 2 Pet. i & 

21, térov abypnpoy, Cf. 2 Pet. L 19. 

22, 28, BAacdypotvres rHv Sddv THs Stxasoovvys, Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 2, 21. 

30,  evroAy, cf, 2 Pet. ii. 21, iil. 2. 

In his edition of the Fragment, Professor Harnack (Bruchshicke, 
p. 71) says that the Apocalypse and 2 Peter are d/utsverwandt, 
but does not pronounce upon the question of priority. In the 
Chronologie, p. 471, he decides that the author of 2 Peter borrows 
from the Apocalypse. But I find it quite impossible to accept this 
view. Before the Apocalypse was written there had been violent 
persecution (of dudgavres rods Stxafous cai mapaddvres abrovs, 27; the 
verb rryavléuevot, 34, belongs to the times of persecution; the 
word is used in the Viennese letter, Eus. H. Z. v. 1. 38), of which 
there is no indication whatever in 2 Peter. Again, the description 
of hell, suggested as it is by Plato, Aristophanes, Homer, and 
especially Virgil, certainly points to a later date than the Epistle. 
Jiilicher thinks it not improbable that 2 Peter made use of the 
Apocalypse; and Kuhl goes so far as to suppose that 2 Pet. ii. may 
have been written by the same author as the Afocalypse. The 
three reasons given by Dr. Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible for 
thinking it impossible that the author of the Apocalypse should 
have borrowed from 2 Peter, appear to be wholly unsubstantial. 
I have suggested in the notes that the whole of the later Petrine 
literature owes its origin to 2 Pet. 1. 15; these words gave the busy 
army of inventors the suggestion and the name for their works of 
imagination. If this view is tenable, we have here again a remark- 
able proof of the authority of our Epistle in very early times. 

It has been said above that the Apocalypse of Peter bears 
traces of the influence of Virgiland Homer. The general idea which 
underlies the vision, that our pleasant vices are made the whips to 
scourge us, may be found in Wisd. xi. 16, d¢ dv res duaprdve 0. rovrwv 
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xoddLerat, but in its concrete, pictorial development belongs to the 
Greek and Roman mythology. But even in details the Apocalypse 
closely reserhbles the Aeneid. Cf. the following passages :— 

Apoc. 3, Ta pev yap cwopara airav fv Aevkdtepa rdoys xtdvos Kat 
épvOpdrepa ravrés podov, cuvexéxparo 5é 7d épvlpov airay rw AevKd, rat 
drlas ob Sivapa éfyyjoacBat 76 KédXAos airov’ 7 Te yap Kopy abr&y 
ovAn Hv Kat dvOnpa cai érurpérovca abrav rh re tpooadmzw Kal tots 
dmows, ooweper orépavos ék vapdooraxvos wemAcypévos Kat wouxiAwy 
dvOav, 7} domep Ips ev dept, THLaUTY Hv avrav 77 eiapéereta, 

Virg. Aen. 1. 402: 


*¢ Dixit, et auertens rosea ceruice refulsit, 
Ambrosiaeque comae diuinum uertice odorem 
Spirauere.’ 


For the contrast of white and rose in the complexion of beauty, 
see the description of Euryalus, Aen. ix. 431-437, or of Aeneas, 
Aen. i, 588-593. OvAn Kduy xat advOnpa is a reminiscence also of 
Hom. Od. vi. 230, xad 5¢ kdpyros OvAas tre xdpas taxiwOivy dvde 
Gpoias, 

Apoc. 5, péyorov xG@pov éxrds Tovtov rod Kdopov trép\apmrpov TO 
uri, kat rov dépa Tov éxet dxtiow HAlov xaradapropevoy, xal TH viv 
aitiy avGovoay duapdvrots dvOecu 

Virg. Aen. vi. 637: 

st Deuenere locos laetos, et amoena uireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas, 


Largior hic campos aether et lumine uestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 


We may remember also the doodedds Aaadv Of Hom. Od. xi. 539. 
Apoc. 6, the phrase rérros adypnpds, of the place of punishment, 
is taken from 2 Peter, but, used as it is in the Apocalypse, it calls to 
mind the words of Virgil, 
Aen, Vi. 5343 . 
“Ut tristis sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires.” 


Apoc, 8, 9, 16, the region of torment is full of boiling mud. 
Cf. Aen. vi. 296, “Turbidus hic coeno uastaque uoragine gurges 
Aestuat”; 416, “Informi limo”; the boiling mud is that of Phlege- 
thon. 

Apoc. 6, ot xoddLovres ayyeAor oxorevoy elyov airiv rd dupa 
Kata Tov dépa Tov Tozrov, 


Virg. Aen. vi. 555 2 
‘‘Tisiphone . . . palla succincta cruenta.” 
Apoc. 10, rovs govets EBderov ... BeBAnpevovs & ru tér~ 


PTeAApevy kai rerAnpwopivy éprerdv Twovypby, Kat rrAyocoopévovs Sird 
gov Onpity éxeivoy. 
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Virg. Aen. vi. 570: 


**Continuo sontes ultrix accincta flagello 
Tisiphone quatit insultans, toruosque sinistra 
Intentans angues uocat agmina saeua sororum.” 


Apot. 11, woAdot aides olrwes dwpot érixrovro (text of: Canon 
Armitage Robinson) xaOjpevoe éxAatov. 
Virg. Aen. vi. 426: 


‘* Infantumque animae flentes in limine primo.” 


It may be strongly suspected that. the author of the Apocalypse 
was a Western, who had read Virgil. The book first comes before 
our notice at Vienna, and in the Roman Muratorianum ; and these 
facts point in the same direction. Further, the Clementina mani- 
fest so strong an interest in Rome that we may look for their origin, 
at any rate for that of their Grundschkrif7, in the same locality. Prob- 
ably a good deal of the pseudo-Petrine literature came from Rome. 
But that the whole tone and conception of the Apocalypse is later 
than 2 Peter seems to me to be beyond a doubt. 


The so-called Second Epistle of Clement, 

130-170. 

Xvi., yewdoxere 58 Gre épxeras Hy 4 Hyepa THs kpioews Gs KALBavos 
Kapevos Kat taxjoovrat al duvdpes trav otpavav xal tica 4 yi ds 
porsBdos ext aupi ryxdpevos Kai tore Gavyoeros Ta Kpigia Kal gavepa 
epyo. tev avOpwruwv. 

The author here quotes Mal. iv. 1 ; Isa. xxxiv. 4, but his view of 
the world-fire is that of St. Peter. Dr. Salmon (Jntroduction, p. 521) 
suggests that gavyoerar is an attempt to make sense out of the 
corrupt etpeOyoerac of 2 Pet. i. ro. Add that quépa xpioews in the 
New Testament is only found in Matthew’s Gospel, in 1 John, and 
in 2 Peter. 

Ignatius. 

IOS—117. 

Eph., Preface, “Incot Xprorod rod @eod jyav: see Lightfoot’s 
note ; the same phrase recurs Eph. xviii.; Kom. iii.; Polye. viii., 
cf. 2 Pet. 1 1. 

Eph. xii., Wavrov .. . ds ey xdoy émorodj, cf. 2 Pet. iii. 
15, 16. 

Trall, xiii. 3, &v @ ctpeBelnpev duwpor, cf. 2 Pet. iii, 14. 

Magn. ix., ) (wi Hav avéredey, cf. 2 Pet. i 19. 

No one of these phrases can be regarded as conclusive; yet 
they are worth noticing as probably echoes of 2 Peter. - 


id 
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Barnabas. 


yo-79, Lightfoot ; 130 or 131, Harnack. 

XV. 4, mpooéxere, réxva, rh A€yer Td Yuverdrtecev ev 2 Hpépas" 
rovro Adyes Gre ev éfaxiryxirAlos Ereoww owredéoes Kiptos ra ovpravra. 
‘H yap tpépa wap aire xida ery® abros 8€ por paprupe A€ywv* “150d 
onpepov nuepa éoras ws xiAta érn. 

See remarks on Irenaeus above; but here the rap’ aire comes 
very close to Peters rapa Kupiy. Hilgenfeld here quotes Lef/o- 
genesis, 4, ““Und (Adam) lebte 70 Jahre weniger als 1ooo Jahre, 
denn 1000 Jahre sind wie Ein Tag nach dem himmlischen Zeug- 
niss. Desswegen ist geschrieben uber den Baum des Erkenntnisses : 
An dem Tage da ihr davon esset, werdet ihr sterben. Darum hat 
er die Jahre dieses Tages nicht vollendet, sondern er starb an 
demselben.” 


Hermas. 

110-140, Harnack. 

In the Fastor there are a few words and phrases which may 
conceivably have been suggested by 2 Peter; Vs. ili. 7. 1, riav dd0v 
riv dAnOujv: Sim. Vv. 7. 2, pracpos: Sim. vi. 2. 5, BArAeupa, but ina 
different sense: Sim. ix. 14. 4, Svovoyros: Sim. ix. 22. 1, false 
teachers are abfadeis, 


Clement of Rome. 


93-95, hardly as late as 97, Harnack. 

Here again we find several phrases which in the New Testament 
are pecular to 2 Peter; such are 6 mpodyrixds Adyos, x1. 2: exdmrrys 
(but it is here used of God), lix. 3: papos, Ixili. 1: peyaAorperys, 
i.2. In vii. 6 we read Ne éxnpvfev perdvoray, which not unnaturally 
suggests 2 Pet. ii. 5, Nae Suxacoovvys xypuxa. Bishop Lightfoot in- 
geniously suggested that Clement may have borrowed his phrase 
from a lost passage of the pre-Christian third Sibylline book. See 
his note. 


Jude. 


The Epistle of St. Jude may, I believe, be confidently regarded 
as the earliest attestation of 2 Peter.. But the point must be dis- 
cussed at length in a separate section. 


§ 2. OBSERVATIONS ON THE TESTIMONIA 


The Second Epistle of St. Peter is very short; its subject, the 
Cisorders of a particular section of the Church, is of limited in- 
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terest, and is treated in a vague and general way, very unlike that 
in which the same topic is handled in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and conveying little information about the persons 
and circumstances in view; and it contains very few quotable 
phrases. It is probably very seldom quoted even in the present 
day. Yet its attestation is strong; if we accept the evidence of 
the Apocalypse of Peter, very strong; and if we accept that of 
Jude, overwhelming. 

Its authenticity was doubted by many in Jerome’s time, because 
its style was supposed to differ from that of the First Epistle. 
Eusebius believed that it was not the work of St. Peter, chiefly 
because he could find no clear instance of its use by the “ancient 
presbyters.” Origen knew that it was regarded with doubt, but 
gives no reason for the doubt, and was himself rather inclined to 
accept the Epistle. Of Clement we are expressly informed that 
he gave it a place in his Bible. Before the time of Clement, if we 
put aside the Apocalypse and Jude, we can only detect scattered 
phrases and words, which are found in 2 Peter, and of which several 
are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Even scattered words and phrases, such as 680s ris dAnbelas, 
ovk dpyos ov dxapros, aldvios BactAcia, 6 mpodytixds Adyos, Svo- 
vonros, have a certain weight. Phrases have histories. Even in 
our own time how many turns of expression are in vogue which, 
though apparently quite casual, have yet a definite origin, and mark 
the date of the document in which they occur. Not to speak of 
really great coinages, such as “evolution” or “survival of the fittest,” 
let us take such trivial instances as “ within a measurable distance of 
practical politics,” “grand old man,” “lost leader,” ‘honest doubt,” 
“sweetness and light.” Every one of these current insignificant 
phrases belongs to a definite period. But they have become current, 
that is to say, they are constantly used by people who have not the 
slightest idea where they come from. The same fate may have 
befallen 2 Peter; the Church of Vienna, for example, may have 
quoted one of its phrases, and yet never have read the Epistle 
itself. Indeed, there is reason for thinking that the Epistle did 
not enjoy a wide circulation. Otherwise it would be difficult to 
account for the extremely bad state of the text. 

To this point attention has been drawn in the notes; but it will 
be of service to collect here those passages in which the best attested 
readings of the MSS. are either certainly or very probably wrong, 
or in which variants existed at an extremely early date. 

i. 2, TOD Meo cai ‘Incod rod Kupiov jpov. 

The right reading here is very probably rod Kupiov jpov. See 
note. 

li. 4, otpots. 

This is probably the right reading. But K L P have cetpais, and 
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this seems to have been what Jude found in his copy of the Epistle, 
and paraphrased by decpois aidiors. 

ii. 13, ddixovpevor probov ddixias, 

This is the reading of & BP, the Bodleian Syriac, and the 
Armenian ; it is adopted by Westcott and Hort; Tregelles gives 
it a place "in the margin ; and Tischendorf, though he reads xosuov- 
pevot, remarks in his note, “ddixovpevo. si aptum sensum praebere 
iudicabitur omnino praeferendum erit.” 

AC KL, all other MSS., the Vulgate, m”, Jerome, the Sahidic, 
Coptic, Aethiopic, Ephraem, Theophylact, Oecumenius have or 
translate xopovpevor. 

Syr’ has a word which Tischendorf translates .ementes. 

It is surely vain to try to get sense out of ddcxovpevor, Perhaps 
it is worth while to notice that in the Sinaitic MS. dduacovpevoe comes 
at the end of a line, while the next line ends with dducdas. It is just 
possible that a hasty scribe may have taken the décx- from the latter 
word. 

Koptovpevor will make sense, but not good sense. A few verses 
below picOés ddixias means the temporal gain of unrighteousness, 
and the phrase can hardly have any other sense in the former place. 
What we appear to want is a participle which should give the sense 

of “seeking after.” Zmentes might suggest dvovpevo. Koprovpevor 
has the look of a mere conjectural emendation. 

ii. 1 39 dadraus. 

dydois is the right reading, though it is supported only by B, 
the Versions, and Jude. ~ 

li, 14, potxadcdos. 

So BCK LP: 8A and three cursives have porxadlas. 

MotyaAis means “ adulterous” (Matt. xii. 39, xvi. 4), or “an 
adulteress ” (Rom. vii. 3; Jas. iv. 4). ‘‘ Eyes full of an adulteress” 
is certainly nonsense. MoryaXis is not a classical word, but occurs 
in later Greek ; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 452, note. Metyadla 
apparently does not exist, and is indeed an impossible formation, 
as there is no verb porxadevw, nor noun poixados. It may be 
observed that in i. 18 the Sinaitichas pa@nraidéryros for para.oryros. 
The scribe had the word pafyrjs in his head, and did not perceive 
his error till he had written the first two syllables. So here some 
still earlier scribe may have meant to write potxias, but poryaris 
occurred to him, and he inserted a wrong syllable. Hence came 
the unmeaning potxadias, which some well-intentioned copyist cor- 
rected into potyadidos. This error is older than any of the existing 
MSS. 

li, 15, rov Boodp. 

SoACKLP. Bhas rod Bewp puoOov dédixias nydryoay. & has 
Tov Bewoprdp pucbov ddixias izydryoev. Probably in the original of 
the Sinaitic the words rod Beap ds were illegible, and the scribe did 
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the best he could with them. ‘The name Bosar does not exist. It 
will be observed that no single MS. has the right reading rot 
Bewp Gs. 

ii. 16, tapadpoviay. 

This, again, is a yox nihil, but it is the reading of all the great 
MSS. Six cursives have wapadpocivyy, three zapayopziav: the 
latter 1g the better conjecture, as it is Peter’s habit to repeat words, 
and wapavopias occurs immediately before. 

lll. 3, €umatypovjp 

So ABCP and many cursives. But this word also did not 
exist, and therefore cannot have been used by St. Peter. 

lll, 10, KaTaxayjoerat, 

So A L and some of the Versions ; C has dégfavioOjoovrat: & BK P 
and some Versions etpeOyoeras: the Sahidic and Bodlejan Syriac 
translate zon inuenientur; am fu harl omit the clause. Kara 
kayoetat, adpavicOjcovrat, seem to be mere cortfections; the right 
reading is probably ovy evpsAyjoerar. But here aggin we find an 
error which is older than any of the MSS. 

A document which exhibits so many serious textual corruptions 
can hardly have been very generally read, or very carefully guarded 
during the first stages of its existence. Yet there is some reason 
for thinking that 2 Peter exerted a considerable and widespread 
influence in very early times. Four points call for notice. 

One is the tradition preserved by Irenaeus, that the Gospel of 
St. Mark was written after the death of St. Peter. It may, of course, 
be said that St. Peter does not allude to St. Mark’s Gospel in i. 15. 
But it may also be thought that he does ; and certainly his words 
may have been so understood. It is a fair conclusion that the 
statement given by Irenaeus was built by earlier writers on the 
Petrine passage. : 

The idea that a day of the Lord was a thousand years, existed 
among the Rabbis. But it was by no means the only idea. Some 
held that the “day” was 365 years; some that it was 600. There 
was also great variety among the opinions held as to the duration of 
Messiah’s reign ; the Rabbis leave us to choose between 40, 60, go, 
365, 400, 1000, 2000, and 7000 years. Elieser and some others 
fixed upon rooo years, and defended this number by combining 
Isa. lxili. 4 with Ps. xc. 4 (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Feils, ii. 
p. 252 sqq.). This is the opinion which underlies Apoc. xx. 4. 
In the Christian writers quoted above this peculiar explanation of 
the “day” is always connected with the millenary reign of Christ. 
It cannot be maintained that they all based their Chiliasm on our 
Epistle ; yet Methodius expressly quotes 2 Peter, and the words of 
Barnabas bear a very close resemblance to the Petrine passage. 

It may be asked how the Fathers came to adgpt one particular 
Rabbinic view as to the duration of a day of the Loyd, and one 
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particular verse of the Old Testament as a proof of this view, unless 
they were guided by a Christian document to which they attached 
high authority. 

But the most remarkable fact is that St. Peter does not give his 
adaptation of Ps. xc. 4 any chiliastic turn at all. He employs 
it simply to prove the long-suffering of God, and to account for the 
delay of the Parousia. This is surely a sign of great antiquity. 
From the time of the Apocalypse and Barzadvas to that of the 
Alexandrines, Chiliasm was practically the universal belief of the 
Church (see Justin, Z*ypho, 80-82), and it is extremely difficult to 
suppose that the author of 2 Peter, dealing as he is with the very 
verse out of which Chiliasm arose, could have refrained from some 
allusion to that opinion, if he had been writing at any date in the 
second century, or even late in the first. It may be observed here 
that he says not one word about the signs of the End. Clearly he 
felt strongly bound by the Lord’s command not to speculate on 
the day or hour of the Parousia. This command was soon for- 
gotten, and its observance ought to count largely in favour of our 
author. 

Another interesting point is the belief in the destruction of the 
world by fire. This also became the predominant opinion. 

Writing about the middle of the second century, Celsus says 
that Christians generally believed in a world-conflagration (Origen, 
contra Celsum, iv. 11, 79), and treats the belief as arising from a 
misunderstanding of the teaching of Greek philosophers, that ék- 
mupooes and érixAvoets alternate in the history of the world. Origen, 
in answer, refers to Josephus, Azz/. i. 2. 33 to Deut. iv. 24; 3 Dan. 
vil. 10; Mal. iii. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 12, but not to 2 Peter, and insists 
that the office of the fire, as described in Scripture, is to purify and 
not to destroy. It may be suspected that here we have a glimpse 
of one of Origen’s reasans for his doubts about 2 Peter. 

In Clement, Strom, v. 14. 121, 122, we find an iambic passage, 
which is quoted also in the de monarchia (Otto, vol. iii. p. 136), and 
there attributed to Sophocles. The verses speak, not only of the 
world-fire, but of the Two Ways, and may be later than Barnabas. 
But the words dzarta rdziyea Kai perdpors prcfe pavelo’ come very 
close to 2 Pet. ili. 10, 

Justin, Afo/. 1. 20, appeals to the Sibyl and Hystaspes as 
authorities for the belief in the world-fire. The first reference is to 
Orac. Sib, iv. 172-1773 this book is supposed to have been com- 
posed in the time of Titus or Domitian. The prophecies of 
Hystaspes were Christian; as to their age, Clement (Strom. v1. 
5. 43) appears to say that they were quoted in the [lézpov 
Kypuypa, the date of which is not later than a.D. 140-150 (Chron- 
ologie, p. 472). It may be suspected that both Hystaspes and the 
fourth book of the Oracles belong to the same family as the pseudo- 
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Petrine literature. Justin’s words explain the opening lines of the 
famous hymn : 
*¢ Dies irae, dies illa 
Soluet saeclum in fauilla, 
Teste Dauid cum Sibylla” ; 


where the testimony of the Sibyl is coupled with that of the Psalms 
(probably Ps. xcvii. 3). 

But whence did the Sibyl and Hystaspes derive their opinion 
that the world would be destroyed by fire? It was held by 
the Valentinians, who may have borrowed it from the Stoics; but 
it was opposed by Irenaeus (i. 7. 1), whose own belief was that the 
world would be transformed by fire, but not destroyed (v. 36. 1). 
It is not to be found precisely in the Old Testament, though 
there are passages such as Ps. xcvii. 3, “A fire goeth before 
Him, and burneth up His adversaries round about” (cf. Isa. 
Xxxlv. 4, li. 6, Ixvi. 15, 16, 22; Mal. iv. 1, quoted by 2 Clement 
xvi.), where the fire of the Lord’s presence, the refiner’s fire, is 
described as burning up all evil, and so making a new heaven 
and earth, The general language of the New Testament does 
not go beyond this (Heb. xii. 29; 1 Cor. iil. 13, vil. 31; 2 Thess. 
i, 8; Apoc. xxi. 1). Origen referred to Josephus, Ant. i, 2. 3, ™po- 
clpnxer "Adap dpavic pov Tov GAwy érecOat, rov pev Kat loxtv wupos, 
tov €repov 5é kata Biay kat tAnOiv vdaros : but this Adamic prophecy 
puts the world-fire before the Deluge, and this order is not merely 
accidental, as appears from the account of Seth and his two pillars, 
which immediately follows. We should infer from the words of 
Josephus that Adam foretold a catastrophe either by fire or by 
water; or again, if Josephus is quoting loosely, and we are not to 
Insist upon the sequence of events, we may suppose that he spoke 
of the Deluge, and of the overthrow of Sodom. It is certain that 
the destruction of the world by fire was not an article of faith 
among the Jews, for Philo argues strongly against it (de inc. Mundt). 

Here again we may ask how a doctrine which was regarded 
with much suspicion, as belonging to Stoicism and as preached by 
heretics, came, nevertheless, to be widely held, unless it was sup- 
ported by some apostolic document. 

The Second Epistle of St. Peter must have been written before 
the persecution of Nero, and therefore must be older than the 
fourth book of the Siby/line Oracles. It is, then, quite a tenable 
opinion that the belief in the world-fire arose ultimately out of 
this Epistle. 

Lastly, it is not improbable that the whole prolific family of 
pseudo-Petrine literature springs from the hint given in 2 Pet. 1. 15. 
The apostle had promised something more, and the temptation to 
supply it was irresistible. 
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§ 3. RELATION OF 2 PETER TO JUDE, 


Of these two writers one borrowed from the other ; this is quite 
certain. 

The priority of 2 Peter was affirmed with confidence by Luther. 
No one, he says, can deny it. But since the time of Eichhorn the 
opposite view has gained ground, and is maintained with confidence 
quite as great. Holtzmann writes, “It is not necessary again to 
refute this hypothesis (of the priority of 2 Peter), which at the 
present day is practically abandoned.” Weiss says that ‘there 
can be no question ” as to the priority of Jude. Professor Harnack, 
Reuss, Jiilicher, von Soden, Dr Salmon, are of the same opinion. 

Yet Luther’s judgment has not been left without supporters. It 
has been defended in recent times by Dr. Lumby (in the Speaker's 
Commentary), Mansel, Plummer (in Ellicott’s Commentary), Spitta, 
and Zahn. 

An intermediate position is held by Kiihl, who thinks that 2 Pet. 
ll, I—lli, 2 is an interpolation ; that the original Epistle was used by 
Jude ; that the interpolation was taken from Jude. This peculiar 
view appears to rest mainly on two supports—(rz) that Jude 17, 18 
is a quotation from 2 Pet. iii. 3; (2) that the Libertines of the 
second chapter have nothing to do with the Mockers of the third. 
The weakness of the latter argument is palpable. The theory of 
interpolation is always a last and desperate expedient. We shall 
see as we go on that the style of the Epistle is uniform, and that 
the second chapter has natural links of connexion with the first 
and with the third. Nor is there any mark of dislocation at the 
beginning or end of the passage which Kiihl supposes to have 
been thrust into the original text. 

When two writers, whose date cannot be precisely ascertained, 
are clearly in the position of borrower and lender, the question of 
priority must turn to a great degree on points of style, and these 
will always strike different minds in different ways. If the arrange- 
ment of the one writer is more logical, and his expression clearer, 
than those of the other, it may be thought either that the first has 
improved upon the second, or that the second has spoiled the first. 
The criterion is of necessity highly subjective, and no very positive 
result will be attained unless we can show that the one has mis- 
understood the other, that the one uses words which are not only 
not used by the other, but belong to a different school of thought, 
or that the one has definitely quoted the other. There are passages 
in our Epistles which furnish us with these means of decision. 

(a) 2 Pet. ii. 4, ceipois ogov raprapdcas: Jude 6, deopois aidiors. 

Jude’s words are most probably to be explained as a paraphrase 
af the ancient variant cepats. It is just possible to find both the 
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“pits” and the “chains” in Enoch (see notes), but it is not easy to 
think that the two writers are here drawing independently from the 
same well. 

2 Pet. il, 11, od Pépovor car’ abrdy rapa Kupiy BrAdodypoy 
kpiow: Jude 9, ovx érédAunoe xplow éreveyxeiv BAaodypias. St. 
Peter says that the angels do not bring against dégac (the Fallen 
Angels) ‘‘a railing accusation in the presence of the Lord” (see 
note on the passage). This gives a perfectly good sense; the 
Angels are not like the False Teachers who do bring railing, 
scandalous, passionate charges against d0fa, the Jeaders of the 
Church, and commit this sin in the presence and hearing of the 
Lord. But here Jude inserts his reference to the Assumption of 
Moses. ‘The devil claimed the body of Moses on the ground that he 
was a murderer (because Moses had slain the Egyptian). Michael 
does not “charge the devil with blasphemy,” as he might have 
done, but contents himself with saying, ‘““The Lord rebuke thee.” 
(See the Assumption of Moses in Hilgenfeld, Nouum Testamentum 
extra Canonem receptum; the passage in question does not exist in 
the large fragment which survives in a Latin translation, but is 
sufficiently attested.) The correct sense of xpiow émeveyxeiv Bdac- 
gynpias is given by Origen, Zp. ad Alexandrinos, Lomm. xvii. p. 8, 
where, after referring to the words of Jude, he proceeds, “ quidam 
eorum qui libenter contentiones reperiunt, adscribunt nobis et 
nostrae doctrinae blasphemiam,” “they impute blasphemy to me 
and my doctrine.” The passage exists only in a Latin translation, but 
the meaning is quite clear. Jude has, of course, omitted wapa Kvpiy, 
because the dispute between Michael and Satan did not occur in 
the presence of the Lord. But he has altered and spoiled St. Peter’s 
point, and quite destroyed the parallel. The False Teachers did 
bring railing accusations, but did not bring accusations of blasphemy. 

(6) Jude has certain words, which may be called Pauline, and are 
certainly not Petrine. KAnrés, 1; dycos (in the sense of ‘‘Christians ”), 
33 mvedua, in the sense of “indwelling spirit,” and yuyixds, 19. Per- 
haps we cannot lay great stress on the first of these words, but the 
second most probably, and the third and fourth certainly, are alien 
from the Petrine vocabulary. To St. Peter yvx7 means the soul, the 
seat of the religious life, and he could not possibly use yvyexds in the 
sense of carnal. Now it is surely far more natural to suppose that 
Jude was in the habit of using Pauline language, and slipped these 
words in without any sense of incongruity, than that 2 Peter, while 
following Jude slavishly elsewhere, cut out these words on doctrinal 
grounds. Anyhow, Jude mixes up the psychology of St. Peter with 
that of St. Paul, and this fact seems to tell heavily against him. 

(c) 2 Pet. ili. 3, 4, rodro mparov ywdoxKovres Ste éXcdoovTat ex” 
écxarwv Tav qepov éy éutracypovy éymaixrat xara Tas idias ériOup/a; 
abTay wopevdmevot, kat Aéyortes, lod éorev @ éwayyeAla THs wapovaies 
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atrov; Jude 17, 18, tpets 88 ayamyroi, prvyjoOyte rév pyydrwv tor 
mpoeipnevwy tro Tav adrootdAwy Tov Kupiou jyov Incot Xpiorod, dre 
dreyov tyiv, “En” éoxdrov xpdvov Evovra: éprraikrat xara tas éavriov 
éxOupias rropevdpevor tov aveBevav. St. Peter gives the warning as 
his own, introducing it just as he does the other warning about the 
interpretation of prophecy, with the words, rodro xpérov ywaoxortes 
(i. 20), and the Hebraism, ey éurarypovy éuraixras, is quite in his 
style (see note on ii. 12). Jude gives the words as a quotation, but as 
an apostolic commonplace. We cannot lay stress on the verb deyov 
when we remember the familiar phrase 7 ypady A€yet. But prob- 
ably Jude means that he could find the substance of the warning 
in the teaching of more than one of the apostles. No doubt he 
could have done so; we may refer to Acts xx. 29, or to the Chris- 
tian prophecy recorded by St. Paul, 1 Tim. iv. 1. Jude may very 
well be thinking of St. Paul as well as of St. Peter. But the point 
is, that this particular form of the prophecy is found only in 2 Peter. 
There is certainly strong reason for thinking that Jude is here 
quoting 2 Peter. The reader may consult the remarks of Kiihl, 
Spitta, Zahn (Zinleitung, § 43, part ii. p. 81 of the second edition) 
on the one side, and of Jiilicher (Zx/eitung, p. 187) on the other. 
See also the notes on the passages in 2 Peter and Jude. 

It may be thought that the passages and words that have been 
adduced are such in kind and gravity as to form a presumption, 
perhaps it may be said a strong presumption, in favour of 2 Peter. 
But if so, this presumption ought not to be set aside unless it can 
be rebutted by weightier evidence on the other part. No such 
evidence can be adduced. The rest of the argument depends upon 
points of arrangement and style, which can establish nothing beyond 
a more or less vague opinion. Yet it will be worth while to run 
through the two Epistles, and note how far the conclusion already 
suggested is strengthened or weakened by considerations of a more 
general order. 

The Salutation of 2 Peter ends with the words xdpis tyiv xat 
eipnvn wANOuvOein. The formula agrees verbally with that of the First 
Epistle. It is a salutation of simple archaic type, combining the 
Christian equivalent for the current heathen xatpe with the ordinary 
Hebrew Peace. Jude has éAcos tyiv xai eipnvy Kat dydry rAnbuv- 
Gein. The verb is the same as in 1 Peter; the nouns remind us 
of St. Paul’s xdpis eAcos cipyvy, 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 43 
see also 2 John 3. It should be observed that immediately before 
these words we find the Pauline «Ayrois. St. Jude’s formula is 
conflate and later. Some critics believe that 2 Peter is earlier than 
1 Peter. But if it is later, and if the author was a forger, it is 
remarkable that he should have quoted the First Epistle here and 
here only. On the other hand, if the author was St. Peter himself, 
it is most natural that he should use his ordinary form of address, 
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and not surprising that every other part of the Second Epistle 
should differ from the First. | 

The rest of the first chapter of 2 Peter forms an exordium. The 
author does not dash into his subject, but circles round it, dwelling 
upon thoughts of which we do not quite see the application till they 
are finally brought to a point. This method is characteristic also 
of the First Epistle, in which the special lesson of patient endur- 
ance under persecution is slowly and gradually approached. In the 
Second Epistle the object is to guard the readers against the seduc- 
tions of the False Teachers and Mockers. With this view the 
writer dwells first upon the fulness and completeness of the apos- 
tolic teaching (ver. 3); next, upon its unique power; in this way 
alone we become partakers of the divine nature (ver. 4); next, upon 
the consequent necessity of moral and spiritual growth (vers. 5-10), 
which is the condition of entrance into the kingdom (ver. 11). From 
this he proceeds to the authority of the apostolic teaching. It 
rests, not on ingenious speculation, but on the witness of facts, 
especially of the Transfiguration (vers. 16-18), and is confirmed by 
Prophecy (ver. 19); but Prophecy must be rightly understood. 

This exordium is quite appropriate, and contains nothing to 
arouse suspicion, unless we are convinced that the Transfiguration 
is itself a myth. It abounds in thoughts and phrases which anti- 
cipate not only the second, but the third chapter (dperj, eioéBea, 
tropovy, POopd, Svvapts Kai wapovoia, érdyyeApa). 

Some of the phrases employed have been thought to belong 
to the second century ; but without any reason. Deissmann (Bibel- 
studien, Pp. 277, Eng. trans. p. 360) prints a portion of an inscription 
from Stratonicea in Caria. It contains the preface to a decree of the 
town council, and 1s supposed to belong to the year A.D. 22 or there- 
abouts. It uses not only the phrase zacav orovdiny eiopeper Oar (2 Pet. 
i. 5), but also Geta Sivas (2 Pet. i. 3). This latter expression was 
familiar to town authorities and citizens. It may be observed that 
iadripos (2 Pet. i. 1) is also a political word. It is quite possible 
that St. Peter's amanuensis was a Roman citizen, whether Silvanus 
or another, who had often seen inscriptions like that of Stratonicea, 
and was familiar with the language current among the officials by 
whom they were composed. Qeias xowwvoit dicews (2 Pet. i. 4) 
belongs rather to philosophy, but would be quite intelligible to 
any fairly educated man in St. Peter’s time. 

St. Jude’s opening consists of an address in two verses, and 
an introduction in one. He tells his people that he had been 
intending to write to them “about our common salvation,” an 
ordinary pastoral letter, but “found it necessary to write and exhort 
you to do battle for the faith once for all delivered to the saints.” 
Spitta thinks that his words, rj draft wapadobeioy trois dyiots 
wiara, were suggested by rijs wapadofeions abrois aylas évrodjjs 
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(2 Pet. ii. 21). This may be the case; and, if so, it is a strong 
point in favour of the priority of 2 Peter. But, in any case, St. 
Jude here again uses a Pauline expression, rots dyiots. Clearly, 
also, he was writing in a hurry. He had meant to do one thing 
and found himself obliged to do another. It is not difficult to 
suppose either that St. Peter’s letter had reached him and opened 
his eyes to the mischief that was going on, or that sudden informa- 
tion had been brought to him that Antinomian teachers were at 
work in his district, that time pressed, and that he copied out, with 
no very great alteration, as much of St. Peter’s letter as he thought 
necessary. There would be nothing at all extraordinary in this. 
St. Jude’s people were not the same as St. Peter’s. 

We may notice here another phrase of St. Jude’s, which comes 
a little lower down (ver. 5), “I wish to remind you, though once for 
all ye know all things,” of the instances of God’s judgment in similar 
cases. Itis ahasty phrase. What Christians knew once for all, is 
the faith once for all delivered. The term does not apply very 
easily even to particular facts recorded in Old Testament history, 
still less does it apply to the doom of the fallen angels, or to the 
- dispute between Michael and Satan. The words of Jude bear a 
close resemblance to those of St. Peter (i. 12), “ Wherefore I will 
always remind you of these things (the promises, the need of 
growth in virtue), though ye know them.” It can hardly be 
denied that the two passages are connected, or that St. Peter’s 
phrase is much more natural and intelligible than St. Jude’s. 

The second chapter of the Petrine Epistle follows easily and 
without any kind of dislocation from the first. Prophecy witnesses 
to the truth of the apostles’ doctrine, but it must be rightly under- 
stood. There were, as we know, those who did not interpret 
prophecy in the same sense as St. Peter. Further, even in Israel 
there were false prophets. ‘“So among you there will be false 
teachers.” There is some difficulty here about the future tense. 
St. Peter speaks of these false teachers partly in the future, partly 
in the present, and it is not quite certain whether he means that 
they are already at work in other districts and will soon invade the 
Churches to which he is writing, or whether we are to regard the 
future as meaning “there must be,” “there are and always will be.” 
St. Peter does not say expressly that the false teachers claimed to be 
prophets, but there can be little doubt that they did so, for they 
could hardly justify their doctrine except by an appeal to revelation. 
At any rate the analogy between false teacher and false prophet 
is so close that what is true of the one is in the main true of the 
other also. The point is, that it does not follow that every one 
who claims to be prophet or teacher is really what he professes 
to be. There must be a test. These teachers are false, because 
they introduce “heresies” (see note oh this word), because they 
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deny the Lord who bought them, because they are immoral. They 
deceive men with lying words; they will gain much success, and 
bring reproach on the way of truth, but their doom is destruction. 

With this passage (2 Pet. ii. 1-3) the reader must compare 
Jude 4. St. Jude does not call his antagonists either teachers or 
prophets, though the word évurmafduevor, in ver. 8, may imply 
that they claimed prophetic inspiration. ‘Certain men,” he says, 
“have slipped in.” They are already at work. If we may take 
St. Peter’s future, “there will be false teachers,” as practically a 
present, St. Jude’s letter may have been written very shortly after- 
wards. On the other hand, St. Jude’s language has been taken to 
imply a not inconsiderable interval of time. He goes on to say 
of these men that they are oi waAae mpoyeypappévor eis TotTo 76 
kpiva, Spitta finds here a reference to 2 Peter; but it is much 
easier to take wdAac to mean “in the ancient Scriptures,” “in the 
Old Testament.” But what is the meaning of rotro 76 xpipa? No 
judgment has been mentioned. For an explanation we must go to 
2 Pet. ii. 3, where, after the description of the false teachers, we 
find the words ols 76 xpia éxradat ox dpyet. St. Jude goes on to 
say of these men that they are impious, that they change the grace 
of “our God” into licentiousness, and that they deny our only 
Master and Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Our God” is from 2 Pet. i. 1: 
the concluding phrase is surely an exaggeration of St. Peter’s rév 
dyopdcavta abrovs deorornvy dpvovipevo. Nay, St. Jude not only 
exaggerates, but rather spoils the phrase. St. Peter had more than 
one good reason for inserting déyopdcayra before Seordrny. 

Here follow in both writers the instances of God’s judgments on 
the impious. It will be convenient to arrange the two lists side by 
side— 





2 PETER. Jupr. 
I. Israel in the Wilderness. 
2. The Fallen Angels. The Fallen Angels. 


3. The Flood (Noah). _ — 
4. The Cities of the Plain (Lot). The Cities of the Plain (Lot 
is not mentioned). 








5: Cain. 
6. Balaam. | Balaam. 
7. Korah. 





It will be observed that St. Peter’s instances are arranged in strictly 
chronological order, while Jude’s are not. This fact has been 
counted by some in St. Peter’s favour; by others, against him. St. 
Peter again twice couples an instance of mercy with an instance of - 
judgment ; this fact again has been reckoned both on the one side 
and on the other. We may notice that St. Peter, with his mind 
fixed on false teachers, naturally begins with the fallen angels, who, 
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according to Jewish tradition, taught men all kinds of wickedness. 
There is no particular point in St. Jude’s first instance, but it may, of 
course, be said that St. Peter saw this, and accordingly left it out. 
The Flood St. Peter mentioned probably because Noah was a 
preacher of righteousness, a “dignity” who was blasphemed by man 
but approved by God. But the instance has a further value for 
him, because he is going to argue in the third chapter that as the 
world was once destroyed by water, so it will again be destroyed by 
fire. Here it may be said that St. Peter had a definite reason for 
adding. Nor is it conclusive, if we say that St. Peter is of a more 
merciful and pastoral spirit than St. Jude, and that his mention of 
Noah and Lot points towards the beautiful saying (iii. 9) that God’s 
will is that all men should come to repentance. It is true that 
there is a certain exaggeration and passion, and a fiery zeal for 
orthodoxy about St. Jude. He describes the sin of the Cities of 
the Plain (dre\Ootoa éricw capxds érépas) in such a way that it 
ceases to be parallel to that of the false teachers, and his view of the 
proper treatment of penitents (vers. 22, 23) is couched in language 
of great severity. Again, Cain, the murderer, is rather a fierce 
parallel. Some have indeed supposed that we have here Philo’s 
whimsical allegorism, in which Cain is the type of the sceptic; but 
this is not at all in St. Jude’s manner. The same fierce note sounds 
in the instance of Korah, who rebelled againt the priests. St. Jude 
was evidently a zealot, and it may, of course, be said that the author 
of 2 Peter did not quite like this fire and fury, and did what he 
could to soften it down. But it seems more probable that the case 
was the reverse of this, that St. Jude did not think 2 Peter quite 
strong enough. 

Much has been written in Germany about what is called the 
Apokryphenscheu of 2 Peter. St. Jude makes free use of apocryphal 
authorities: he specifies the sin of the fallen angels, mentions the 
dispute between Michael and Satan, and quotes Enoch by name. 
The comparative reticence of 2 Peter is supposed to point to a date 
late in the second century, about A.D. 170, when the idea of a canon 
of Scripture was taking shape, and men were beginning to look with 
suspicion on all books that were not included in the authorised 
lists. Hence, it is said, we must infer that 2 Peter abbreviated 
and expurgated Jude. But there is nothing in this argument. 
Enoch was not absolutely rejected before the fourth century (see 
the introduction in Mr. Charles’ edition), and the use made of 
Jewish tradition in 2 Peter is very similar to that which we find in 
1 Peter, or in Paul, who probably refers to the Assumption of Moses 
in Gal. ili. 19, and certainly adopts a Rabbinical fancy in 1 Cor. 
x. 4. Further, what I venture to think a conclusive reason for 


regarding the passage about Michael as an addition made by Jude 
has been given above. 
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It may be asserted that Peter’s mind is clearer and more intelli- 
gent than that of Jude. In addition to the two instances cited (xairep 
eiddras, and the choice and arrangement of the historical examples), 
the reader should take note of the extraordinary haste and con- 
fusion of Jude’s censure on the people of the Cities of the Plain. 
He not only brings out that feature of their wickedness which is 
not applicable, but goes on to charge them in particular with “ blas- 
pheming dignities” (ver. 8). St. Peter does not fall into this error. 
What he says (ii. 10, 11) is that the false teachers blaspheme dignities, 
while the angels do not. Certainly St. Peter is the more intelligent 
of the two. On the other hand, he drops at times into awkward and 
confused expressions, and here Jude corrects him. One instance 
of this is to be found in 2 Pet. ii. 12, a badly constructed sentence 
which Jude (ver. 10) has straightened out, dropping the vulgar 
Hebraism (év r7 ¢O0p@ POapycovra), and making things much 
smoother. Another occurs in 2 Pet. iil. 17, where the metaphors 
are mixed up in the style of a Hebrew prophet ; fountains and mists 
are punished with darkness, Here, again, Jude has laid his finger 
on the artistic defect. Fountains cannot be sent into darkness, he 
said to himself; no, but dorépes tAaviras can (ver. 12). To some 
this will seem an obvious emendation in the style of Bentley; to 
others, again, the prettiness will appear to be a mark of originality. 

Of the concluding section of 2 Peter, of the Parousia section, 
there is only one distinct trace in Jude. Peter introduces it with 
the warning that “in the last days there shall come mockers, say- 
ing, Where is the promise of His coming?” Jude quoted the first 
clause as apostolic (see above), but omitted the second clause, in 
which the nature of the mock is defined. Now, if Peter, on the 
word “mockers,” shut up his copy of Jude and plunged into 
original composition, it must be admitted that he has disguised 
the seam with phenomenal skill. On the other hand, if we read 
over Jude 16-19, it will be seen that vers. 17, 18 can be cut out with- 
out damage either to the grammar or to the sense. Further, Jude 
has inserted the genitive rav doefeov, which is not wanted, and 
appears to be suggested by the quotation from Enoch, which he 
had inserted just before. It is possible that dywpous, Jude 24, 
may have been suggested by duwpyrovs, 2 Pet. ili. 14, and zpoc- 
S€éxopevor, Jude 21, by rpocdoxarvres, 2 Pet. iii. 14. 

If we are to ask why St. Jude omitted St. Peter’s argument 
about the Parousia and the final section of 2 Peter generally, many 
answers may be suggested. It may be that he could not quite 
adopt St. Peter’s reasoning. It may be that he thought that his 
quotation from Enoch was a sufficient proof of the Second Advent. 
It may be that among his flock Antinomianism was a burning ques- 
tion, while the Parousia was not. It may be, again, that he did 
not quite like the way in which St. Peter speaks of St. Paul, for 
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Jude uses Pauline language, and clearly did not think that there 
was anything dvovdyror in the epithet yuyxixds. Or it may be simply 
that he felt that he had said quite enough, and had no time to spare. 
Sometimes there is a reason for an omission ; thus Marcion intention- 
ally left out parts of St. Luke’s Gospel : sometimes there is none; thus 
in the Afostolical Church Ordinance the Way of Death is not given. 
Nothing has been said in this section about the argument from 
the vocabulary of the two Epistles. This point has been worked 
out with great elaboration by Spitta. It is difficult to see how the 
question can be posed in such a manner as to admit of a definite 
answer. Yet there are two points on which it is possible to lay 
some weight. Jude undoubtedly borrows from a vocabulary which 
is not St. Peter’s; and it is noticeable that these peculiar words 
occur before and after the description of the Antinomian teachers, 
in those introductory and concluding verses which are, in the main, 
St. Jude’s own property. Again, the style of 2 Peter is uniform 
throughout, and its most distinctive feature, the habit of repeating 
words, marks all three chapters alike. But we must deal with this 
subject, which is of great importance, in the following sectiun. 


§ 4. VOCABULARY, GRAMMAR, AND STYLE OF 2 PETER. 


The following words are found in 2 Peter, but not elsewhere in 
the New Testament : 

"Adecpos!, dxardravoros (9.4 dxardracros), dAwors!, dpabhjs, 
dropetyay', dpyeiv!, doripuros, abxynpds, BAgupa, BépBopos!, Bpa- 
Surys, Suavydlew, Svovdyros, éyxarouxety, Exrradat, Aeykis!, eurarypovi, 
évrpupar!, éaxorovieivl, edpapa, erdyyaApa, érérrys!, lodrios, xata- 
wArvlav!, xavroto bat, KiALopa, AO}, peyadomperys!, péyerros!, piacpal, 
puacpds!, prjunl, powmdlev, pOpos', ddtyws (v.2. dvrws), dulyAy}, rapa- 
dpovia (0. wapavopla), rapacdyey, rapardpépey, rrAacTds, porlnddy, 
cepds (0.2, cepa), ornprypds, orotxetov!, (in sense of physical elements), 
aorpeBArowv!, raprapodv, taxwwds!, reppovv, ryxeoGat!, rodade!, roApyTISs, 
is!, Pwoddpos, pevdodiddoxados. 

Words marked (1) are found in the Greek versions of the Old 
Testament. See Hatch and Redpath. 

"Epratypovy, wapappovia are probably due to corruption of 
the text. See above, p. 213. On ABr€upa, xavootcfa, see note. 
"Exdarns is used in the Old Testament only of God, Esth. v. 1; 
2 Macc. iii. 39; 3 Macc. it 21. 

Leusden counts one thousand six hundred and eighty-six azaf 
Aeydueva in the New Testament. As there are twenty-seven docu- 
ments, this would give them about sixty-two apiece. In 2 Peter 
there are fifty-four, which, considering the brevity of the Epistle, 
is a very high number. 
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The vocabulary of 1 Peter is dignified ; that of 2 Peter inclines to 
the grandiose (é{épaya, érdarrys, porlyddv, raprapodv, repporv),. 

By the help of Bruder we may make a list of about three hundred 
and sixty-one words which are found in 1 Peter but not in 2 Peter. 
Among words which, in spite of the great difference of subject, we 
might have expected to find in the latter Epistle, are the following : 

“AytaLev, dyraopos, dyviley, ayvds, dvayevvay, droxddvyis, Soédlev, 
ddceiv, EXeos, éArrifew, Aris, émixdAvppa, evayyedileyv, Kabapds, xAnpo- 
vopeiv, KAnpovopia, paxdpos, vyperv, oivopAvyia (with xdpot, wdrot), 
Ovopa, TapotKia, mdpoLKos, Toipaivey, TrouLyV, Wotmvioy, mpeaBvrepos, 
oxdvoaXdoy, cxoAWs, cuveidynors, taxon, drdKpiors. 

In 2 Peter there are about two hundred and thirty-one words which 
are not found in 1 Peter, and some of these, again, are remarkable: 

“Axapros, avopos, dpydés, Baowrcla, évroAy, éwayyedla, érayyéd- 
AeoOat, éerdyyeApa, eriywadoxew, exiyvwors, edoeBys, eboéBea, Oeios, 
Twrnp, dropipvycKkw, tropvyots, bropovy. 

On the other hand, there are certain points of similarity. Zahn 
(Einlettung, part ii. p. 108) gives the following list : 

"Avactpopy, avaorpéper Oar, drdOeos (this word is peculiar to 
r and 2 Peter), dper7 of God (but probably in a different sense), 
éromrat (cf. érorreve, I ii. 12, ili, 12), dorypixtos and ornprypos 
(cf. ornpifew, I v. 10), omiroe kai pOpor and domAos Kal dpwpyros 
(cf. domos kai dpwpos, I i, 19), dxataravorous dpaprias (cf. réravrar 
dpaprias, I iv. 1), avéAyeta, xy (in sense of “soul”). B. Weiss 
(Einlettung, p. 445) considerably extends this list ; the most notice- 
able fact that he adds to it is the fondness of both 1 and 2 Peter 
for the plural of abstract nouns. 

In 2 Peter there are even fewer particles than in 1 Peter. The 
author never uses pev. He employs very few Hebraisms; there are 
a couple of reduplications év pOop¢ POapycovrat, ii. 123 ev éurracy- 
pov éumaixrat, iii, 3; in il. 10 we have rovs driow capxds qopevo- 
peévous: in il, 1, alpéoas drwAcias: in il 14, xardpas réxva, The 
article he uses much in the same way as 1 Peter; sometimes 
omitting it, as with dpxaiov xéopov, li. 5; sometimes again employ- 
ing it with unexpected freedom and elegance, for instance i. 4, rs 
év To xoopp év érOupig POopas: i. 17, TH Tav aBécpwv wrdvy: 
cf. i. 8, 16, ii, 7, 10, 22, lll. 5, 12. The expression in the first 
chapter is easy and clear; in the later chapters it becomes at times 
laboured, turgid, involved, and obscure, especially in two passages, 
ii, 12-14, iii, 5-7. Some allowance must be made here for passion, 
for the writer was clearly deeply moved by his subject. It should 
be noticed also that the writer of 1 Peter is extremely embarrassed 
at times; see ili. 20, 21, iv. 3-6. 

Two features of the style call for special notice. One is the 
habit of repeating words. The following instances may be given: 

i, 5, 11, étxopyyev: i. 10, 19, BeBatos: i. 12, 13, 15, iii 2, 

1§ 
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tropupyypKey, by troprpoet, priipnv woreioBat: i. 17, 18, éveyOetons, 
évexBeioay : 1. 10, 15, iil. 14, orovdatey : i. AU, 18, 20, drodet-yev : 
1. 20, 21, mpopyreia: i. 20, ili. 3, rovro mparrov YUaoOKovTeEs : I, I. 3, 
ill, 7; 16, drwAea: ii. 4, 5, Epeivaro: ii. 4, 9, 17, iti. 7, rypetv: 
ii. 10, 11, 12, BAdodypos, BrAcodnpety: ii. 2, 15, 21, 600s: ii. 14, 18, 
Seredlev: it. 16, 18, pleyyeo Bax : i. 16, id 2, I 15: éfaxoXovbety : 
li. 13, 15, pubs aBuxias ll, 21, ill, 2, €vroAy: ii. 4, 17, Cogos: 
il. Q, ill. 7, jpépa Kpicews: ill. 12, 13, 14, sates: il, 10, 12, 
oTotxeia KOVOOUpeVa : i. 3, 20, IL 16, 22, ili. 3, 16, 17, ios: i. 16, 
ili. 4, 12, mapovoia. This list might be considerably extended. 

Three reflexions may be made upon this peculiarity : 

(1) The repetitions extend throughout the Epistle, and form a 
strong guarantee of its unity against Kiihl’s theory of interpolation. 

(2) Some of the repetitions disappear in the parallel passages of 
Jude, who has, for instance, only the single po Ood (ver. 11) for the 
duplicated puoGds déixias of Peter, and corrects the Hebraisms év 
PO0p6 POetper Oar, ev eprarypovy éuruixrat, Jude avoids repetitions ; 
thus in the verse just quoted we have 600s rod Kaiv, tAdvy rov 
Bavradp, dvyrivcyia Tov Kope, and three different verbs are em- 
ployed. He has a certain skill in devising synonyms. If we 
take his opening and concluding Passages, where he is most’ 
independent, we find the phrase Kara Tas éavriv ériGupias ropevd- 
pevor used twice, 16, 18; mwiores occurs twice, 3, 20; dra€é twice, 
3, 55 eAeos twice, 2, 21; edeciy twice in 22 and 23 "(though this 
is doubtful; see note). But he has more style than Peter, and 
is not given to the needless iteration of insignificant words. It is 
therefore important to observe that in the parallel passage he does 
repeat several of the words which are repeated in 2 Peter, rypew, 
6 (215), 13, 21; Codos, 6, 135 Kxpiors, 6, 9, 153; PAardypeiv, Brao- 
gypia, 8, 9, 10. Now, on these facts it seems far more natural to 
suppose that Jude pruned down, but could not wholly eradicate, 
the repetitions of Peter, than that Peter copied and exaggerated a 
not very marked feature of Jude’s style. Indeed, we should have 
to suppose that Peter was so captivated by Jude’s tautology that 
he introduced the same trick freely into his own first and third 
chapters, where he was writing his own thoughts in his own way. 

(3) It is to be observed that the same habit of repeating words 
is noticeable also int Peter. The following instances may be given : 
1. 8, 9, ddfav, dedofacpery : 1. 3, ill. 21, de dvaordcews Tyood Xpiorod : 
lL. 7, 13; iv. 13, Vv. Ty arronahwyts : 1. 9, 10, owrnpia: 1. 15, 16, dyros 
(quater) : i 15, 17, 18, ii, 12, iil. I, 2, 16, dvaatpéper Gar, dvac- 
tpopy: i. 2, 14, 22, draxon: i, 3) 23, dvayervar: i. 255 pppa (dis): 
iil. 4, 5, AtOos Cav, wvevpatixds: 11. 4, 6, éxAexrév, Evripov: ii. 5, 9, 
lepdrevpa: il. 9, 10, Anos (fer): i. 1, il. 11, mwaperi8npos : i 17, 
ii, 11, wapotxia, wdporos: ii. 12, 14, ill. 16, iv. 15), Kaxorrous : li. 
Iq, 15, 20, iti. 6, lv. 19, dyaDorotds, -rovetv, -rovia: ii, 19, 20, 23, 
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and nine other places rdoxew: ii. 13 and six other places Szordc- 
ocoGar: iii, 16, 21, cvveddnous: ill. 18, 19, wvedpa: iv. 1, wabav 
capi (dis): i, 13, iv. 7: Vv. 8, vide: Vv. 6, 7, Tamewds, tarevoiv. 
This list also might be extended. 

The habit of verbal repetition is therefore quite as strongly 
marked in the First Epistle as in the Second. This is a matter of 
very high importance. It forms a striking link between the two 
Epistles ; and, further, if we suppose St. Peter to have employed an 
amanuensis, and to have allowed him considerable freedom, it is 
yet just in such a point as this that we should expect the mental 
habit of the real author to be visible through the disguise. 

Another curious feature of the style of 2 Peter is its tendency 
to fall into iambic rhythm. Many sentences can be turned into 
tragic senarii with very little alteration; thus: 

ii. 1, Tov Gyopdoarta deordryY apyoypEvor. 

ii. 3, wAacTowow tas éuropevoovtat Adyoss, 

li. 4, Meds od« épeioar’ GAAG cetpotor Copov 

éraptdpwcer els Stxny typoupévovs. 

In i. 19 the cadence and the colour of the words are the same, and 
in the third chapter again there is a perceptible approach ta the 
movement of blank verse in the sonorous futures passive, and in the 
character and metrical value of the language, as, for instance, in 
orotxeta € Kavrovpeva AvOjceras OF Obpavoi mupodperor AVPyGoUTAL. 

The Attic tragedians were diligently studied and imitated by 
Jewish poetasters in Alexandria; for instance by Ezekiel, of whom 
some fragments have been preserved by Eusebius (Prep. Euang. 
ix. 28 sqq.). Our knowledge of this interesting man is derived 
through Eusebius and Clement of Alexandria from Alexander 
Polyhistor, a contemporary of Sulla. Ezekiel, probably with the 
special view of introducing the Bible to the knowledge of cultivated 
Greeks, dramatised Exodus in iambic trimeters, and possessed a 
tolerable, though not immaculate, command of the metre. In his 
Exodus he described a wonderful bird which appears to be the 
phoenix, and this may be the source of the reference to the phoenix 
in the epistle of Clement of Rome. 

There were many of these Jewish iambic writers. Some of them 
seem to have palmed off their compositions under the names of the 
famous classic dramatists ; thus in the S¢vomata of Clement (v. 14. 
113 sqq.) we find passages ascribed to Sophocles, Menander, 
Diphilus, which are certainly of Jewish manufacture. Such extracts 
were collected in anthologies, and were probably widely known 
among educated Christians at a very early date. Some of the first 
Christians had even read the classic dramatists; thus St. Paul 
quotes (1 Cor. xv. 33) a verse of Menander, and even in the Apoc- 
alypse is found a phrase yeywovoas Ouprapdruv (v. 8), which may 
possibly be derived from Sophocles, O. Z: 4. A possible reminis 
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cence of Menander has been pointed out in the note on 1 Pet. ii 
16. The habit of iambic composition passed over into the Church, 
and Irenaeus (1. 15. 6) gives some verses of this kind written by 
5 Oetos rper Burns Kat xnpv§ rHs dAnGeias on the heretic Marcus. 

In Clem. Alex. Protrept. vi. 68; Strom. v. 11. 75, will be found 
some lines attributed to Euripides. One of these passages, which 
runs thus: 

wotos 8” &» olxos rexrévwr whacbels tro 
Sduas rd Ocioy repBdroe rolxwry wrruxais, 


is clearly taken from 1 Kings viii. 27. Here the author is treating 
of Solomon, at any rate he is representing the words of Solomon, 
and it is possible that Proverbs had been wholly or in part versified 
by one or another of these Jewish paraphrasts. It may be per- 
missible to suspect that the wapoimia given by 2 Pet. ii. 22 comes 
in its actual shape from such a source as this. Certainly it falls 
very readily into iambics : 

éx’ iow etépay’ émiorpépe xiwr, 

Bs r’ ds xédsopa BopBbpou redoupéry. 


We should thus be able to account, not only for the combina- 
tion of the biblical proverb about the dog with the non-biblical 
proverb about the sow, but for the use of the remarkable words 
éfépapa, and xiAwpa. (See note on this passage; and for further 
information on the subject of Jewish Alexandrine poetry, refer to the 
Fragments of Alexander Polyhistor in Miiller, /ragmenta Histor- 
icorum Graecorum ; Schiirer, Jewish People in the time of Christ.) 

If the iambic writers really did exercise a certain influence on 
the style of 2 Peter, two questions arise. Is the fact consistent 
with an early date? and again, Is it possible to suppose, in view 
of this peculiarity of style, that the two Epistles of Peter were 
written by the same hand P 

To the first question it may be answered, that the marked 
features of literary style in the second century are Homerism in 
vocabulary and Platonism in thought. Of the former there are 
possiuly some faint traces in 2 Peter (see notes on ii. 14, 17), 
thou. not more than we can well account for in a contemporary 
of Philo’s; of the latter there are none. 

To the second question, again, there is an answer. Many writers 
who compose, as a rule, in pure prose, fall at times, consciously or 
unconsciously, into metre. We havea familiar instance of this peculi- 
arity ready to hand in the case of Charles Dickens. Take the follow- 
ing passage, which has often been quoted, from Martin Chuzslewit: 


‘* If there be fluids, as we know there are, 
Which conscious of a coming wind, or rain, 
Or frost, will shrink and strive to hide themselves 
In their glass arteries ; 
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May not that subtle liquor of the blood 
Perceive by properties within itself, 

That hands are raised to waste and spill it; 
And in the veins of men run cold and dull 
As his did in that hour!” 


Dickens was familiar with the grave cadences of the stage, and 
here the solemnity of his theme, the mysterious sense of impending 
disaster, shapes his imagination so that his thoughts naturally fall 
into the appropriate vehicle of tragic metre. It is by no means diffi- 
cult to suppose that the author of 2 Peter was uplifted in the same 
way. Hesees men bringing blasphemy on the way of Truth, and 
defying the terrors of God’s judgment. Possibly he knew some- 
thing of the Greek tragedians, certainly the swelling and sometimes 
turbid imagery of Wisdom and of the Hebrew prophets would 
recur to his mind. His imagination rises above the region in 
which it habitually dwells; but it rises heavily, and with effort. 
He is no Isaiah, nor even Malachi; yet for once he is treading 
the same heights, and endeavouring to speak as they would have 
spoken. There is a certain dignity in the style of 1 Peter, which, 
under stress of excitement, might easily become grandiose, and 
even a little incoherent. Both these traits may be discerned in 
2 Peter, though they have been absurdly exaggerated. 

Jerome noticed a diversity of style between the two Epistles, 
but it does not appear that Eusebius, Origen, or Clement, who, on 
such a point, were much better authorities, had raised this objec- 
tion. Even greater differences of style were observed by ancient 
critics in the works of Aristotle and Plotinus. They may be 
detected in the undoubtedly genuine works of Thomas Carlyle, 
or in those of Wordsworth, or of Burns. It is a common remark 
that artists have an earlier and a later manner, or that their inspira- 
tion and gift of expression vary with their theme. Unless we can 
say of two writings that they exhibit a different personality and 
tone of mind, a different way of regarding the same objects, it is 
extremely difficult to say at what point formal unlikeness amounts 
to incompatibility. 

Another distinction which has been pointed out between the 
manners of 1 and 2 Peter is the comparative paucity in the latter 
of allusions to the Old Testament or to the gospel. 

1 Peter sometimes refers to the Old Testament, as when he 
speaks of Noah and Sarah, repeatedly quotes it, and constantly 
uses words and phrases which easily remind the reader of their 
biblical origin. On the other hand, though 2 Peter often refers 
to the Old Testament, appealing to it for the instances of judgment 
and the method of creation, he can hardly be said to quote it, and 
his allusions are not so numerous. The passages specially marked 
by the use of large type in Westcott and Hort’s text are five: 
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ll 2 = Isa. lit. 5; ii, 22 Prov. xxvi. 11; iii, 8= Ps. xc. (Ixxxix.) 4; 
li, 12 =Isa, xxxiv. 4; iii, 13 = Isa. Ixv. 17; lxvi. 22, We may add 
cipnvn wAnOuvbein, Dan. il 313 atavios Baciraa, iii, 333 Kata- 
xAvopov érdyeyv, Gen. vi. 17; és éoydrwy rev iepoy, Josh. xxiv. 
27; & tq dylp dpe, Ps. ii, 6; ucpay €& Hudpas, Gen. xxxix. 10; 
Esth, lit. 7; Isa. lviii. 2; 6805, ebfeta 550s are biblical phrases ; 
éfaxoXovbety 559 is found in Isa, lvi. 11 and elsewhere; olde Kuptos 
ewweBeis ex reipacpod pveoOar is a reminiscence of Ezek. xiii. 21 or 
some similar passage; zopevecOar dricw (only here and once in 
Luke) is found in Deut. viii. 19 ; wy BovAdpuerds twas droAddoGar dAAG 
wavras els perdvoiay ywpyoat is a paraphrase of Ezek. xxxiii. 11. 
Further, we must take account of a number of detached words— 
xaOapirpes, Katactpody, KaTamovetoGat, oxyvwpa, vuordlew, paos: 
others are noticed in the catalogue of dwag Aeyopeva given at the 
beginning of this section. Objection may be taken to some of the 
instances here cited (see Dr. Chase, Dictionary of the Bible, p. 807) ; 
but, however carefully the list is sifted, enough will remain to show 
‘that the author of 2 Peter knew his Greek Bible well, and applied 
its thoughts and speech with facility. 

It must be allowed that 2 Peter is not so saturated with the 
Old Testament as 1 Peter. But on this point great allowance must 
be made for the difference of subject. If a clergyman were to write 
two sermons, one on patience in affliction, another on a peculiar 
form of Antinomian agnosticism, he would find fifty texts applicable 
to the former subject for one that lent itself to the latter. And if 
2 Peter’s use of Hebrew scripture differs from that of 1 Peter to 
some extent in degree, it yet agrees with it in one remarkable point, 
the manner in which scripture is blended with tradition. In this 
respect the two Epistles are very similar, and both differ from Jude. 

In x Peter, again, there are numerous allusions to words or 
facts which are to be found in the Gospels. In 2 Peter only 
three unquestionable instances have been pointed out. We find 
the phrase yéyovey atrois ra éxyara xeipova, Trav wpwrwy, li. 20, cf. 
Matt. xii, 45; Luke xi. 26; a reference to a prophecy made by 
Christ of the “speedy ” or “sudden” death of the author, ii. 14, cf£ 
John xxi 18, and an account of the Transfiguration, To these 
we may add rov dyopdcarra airovs Seowdryy dpvovmevor, ii. 1, Cf. 
Matt. x. 33; a possible reminiscence of Luke xiii. 7, 8 in oix 
dpyous ovde dxdprovs, i. 8; and 7 érayyeAla Tis wapoucias atrod, iii. 4, 
cf. Matt. xxiv. It has been objected that we should have expected 
to find much more than this. But there is nothing in the Gospels 
so directly applicable to the particular subject of Christian anti- 
nomianism as the words of our Lord in Matt. xii. 45; the quotation 
is, at any rate, extremely apt. Again, St. Paul deals with the same 
error, the misinterpretation of Christian freedom, in the same way 
as St. Peter, relying upon general Christian principles, but never 
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even once quoting the words of Christ. Yet, again, the objection is 
like the Delphic knife; it cuts with two edges. If it is difficult to 
understand why St. Peter does not quote the words of our Lord, 
it is far more difficult to explain why a forger, late in the second 
century, does not. ‘The apostles, as all their letters show, did not 
feel bound to be constantly quoting. This habit begins with St. 
Clement of Rome. 

Spitta finds another reference to the gospel history in the words 
tov kaAécavros jpas (i. 4). Christ in person called the apostles. 
The interpretation of the pronouns in the first chapter is much dis- 
puted, but Spitta is very possibly right. On this point the reader 
may consult the notes. | 

That the reference in i. 14 is to the prophecy of our Lord, 
recorded in the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel, may be regarded 
as certain, in spite of Spitta’s objections (see the answer of Dr. 
Chase in the Dictionary of the Bible) ; and that the incident described 
in i. 16 sqq. is the Transfiguration, has been doubted only by Hof- 
mann. The details of these two passages will be found in the 
notes ; here two points only need be considered. 

It has been asked why St. Peter, when he is -undertaking to 
prove the truth of the Second Advent, should select for his purpose 
the Transfiguration rather than the Ascension. It may seem a 
curious choice, when we remember the words of the angels in Acts 
1, 11 Yet reasons may be found. It is possible, indeed most 
probable, that those who denied the Parousia denied also the 
Resurrection ; and, if this was so, it was useless for St. Peter to meet 
them by blankly affirming the fact of the Ascension. Nor could he 
well quote the promise of our Lord Himself (Matt. xxiv. 30), for 
this also they denied. But if all the rest of the gospel history was 
accepted by his opponents, the story of the Transfiguration was 
common ground. It may be noticed that St. Peter does not use 
the Transfiguration to prove the Parousia, but to prove the credibility 
of the apostles who had preached the Parousia. For this purpose 
the incident was admirably suited. The apostles had on that 
occasion not only beheld the majesty of the Lord, but had heard a 
voice from heaven; they had come into direct communication with 
God, and this fact was a strong guarantee of the general truth of 
their teaching. May we not also think that the Transfiguration 
may have been directly suggested to St. Peter’s mind by the pre- 
ceding pera tyv éunv e€odov? The word é£odos occurs in St. Luke’s 
account of the Transfiguration (ix. 31); but this is not the point. 
St. Peter has just been saying that he will take care that even after 
his own death his readers shall be reminded of the truth of his 
doctrine. In Matt. xvii. 9 we read, ‘‘Tell the vision to no man 
till the Son of Man have risen from the dead,” that is to say, “‘ till 
after My death.” It is just possible that the similarity of phrase 
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may have led St. Peter to think of the Transfiguration. This would 
be quite in the manner of 1 Peter, where the following thought is 
often dictated by the preceding word. 

But it has also been thought that the Transfiguration was selected 
because St. Peter was one of the three who were present on that 
occasion, and that this shows too keen an anxiety on the writer’s 
part to identify himself with St. Peter. The same difficulty has been 
raised with regard to the preceding allusion to the prophecy recorded 
in John xxi. The argument is one of those over which men may 
dispute without end. The reader must put himself, as best he can, 
in the writer’s place, and ask himself how an apostle might have 
been expected to speak in the circumstances, how a forger would 
probably have expressed himself. If a writer declares his identity 
in the Address only of an Epistle, as is the case in 1 Peter, the 
Address is treated as a forged addition. If he hints in an unmis- 
takable way who he is, as is the case in the Gospel of St. John, his 
words are regarded as so suspicious, and even indecent, that he 
must be a forger. If he does both, as is the case in 2 Peter, the 
evidence against him is often treated as irrefutable. Obviously this 
method of procedure leads to no conclusion. As regards what an 
author says about himself, we can ask only whether, having regard 
to his known character and position, it is possible or impossible. 
Now no man can affirm that what St. Peter tells us about himself, 
in the Second Epistle, is inappropriate ; the objection, indeed, is that 
It is much too appropriate. But no document was ever condemned 
as a forgery upon this ground. 

The facts which seem to emerge from this review are partly 
favourable, partly unfavourable, to the view that 2 Peter was written 
by the same hand as 1 Peter. Chief among the former are (1) the 
habit of verbal repetition, (2) the use of Apocrypha, Among the 
latter we have observed (1) that the style of the two Epistles is 
different, but not openly incompatible, in expression, and in formal 
use of Scripture; (2) that the favourite phrases of the one Epistle 
are not those of the other: this point is more than verbal, and calls 
for further elucidation. 

It has been also pointed out that the vocabulary and style con- 
tain no elements which were not in existence in the apostolic age. 

So far we may agree with Weiss, that no document in the New 
Testament is so like 1 Peter as 2 Peter, 


§ 5. ORGANISATION AND DOCTRINE IN 2 PETER. 
Exceedingly little information on the subject of Church organisa- 


tion is to be gathered from the Epistle. Even the presbyter, who 
in 1 Peter occupies a conspicuous position, is not mentioned. On 
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the other hand, great stress is laid in the first chapter on the 
authority of the apostles ; and in the final paragraph St. Paul, though 
he is not expressly called an apostle, is spoken of as one whose 
words carry great weight ; whose Epistles, if not actually scripture, 
may at least be named in the same breath with scripture ; and whose 
doctrine, though capable of perversion, is in substantial accord with 
that of the Twelve. It has been supposed that in iii. 2 the phrase 
‘your apostles” involves a wider use of the title apostles, similar 
to that found in 1 Thess. ii. 6, where St. Paul calls Silvanus and 
Timotheus apostles. If this point could be established, it would 
afford a strong argument for placing the Epistle at an extremely 
early date. But enough has been said in the Introduction to 1 Peter 
on the use of the title apostle. There is no sufficient reason for 
thinking that in 2 Peter it is applied to any but the Twelve. 

Some importance may be attached to the absence of all allusion 
to Church officials in 2 Peter. It has been maintained that the 
Epistle was written in the second century, and directed against some 
form of Gnosticism. Now the Gnostic controversy greatly strength- 
ened the position of the hierarchy, and it is hard to believe that, if 
this debate had actually been raging at the time, the Epistle could 
have failed to contain some reference to bishops and presbyters. 
_ It may be replied that the forger was too clever to betray himself 
by such an anachronism. Buta forger of the second century would 
not have known that it was an anachronism. In the Afostolical 
Church Ordinance, which is quoted by Clement of Alexandria, we 
find St. Peter presiding over a highly developed hierarchy. The 
pseudonymous writers of the early Church, from the nature of 
things, were never either intelligent or critical They did not 
attempt to qualify themselves for their task by an accurate study of 
the past; indeed, it would not have been possible for them to do 
so. There is hardly a single instance of a really good pseudo- 
antique except the Platonic Letters, the work of an otiose scholar, 
who had thoroughly studied his exemplar, and could reproduce his 
style and circumstances to anicety. But what was difficult for an 
Athenian professor with a library at his command was quite beyond 
the capabilities of an uneducated Christian. Such a man does not 
comprehend even the simplest rules of the forger’s art. We may 
apply to him the words of Persius, “ Digitum exsere, peccas.” 

The doctrine of the Epistle will be most conveniently considered 
under the two headings of practical and speculative. 

As regards practical doctrine, the Second Epistle agrees very 
closely with the first. It is disciplinarian, not mystic. Pauline 
terminology and ideas are absent, and not only absent, but foreign 
to the writer’s point of view. This is seen at once from the crucial 
words dixatos (ii. 7, 8) and yuyy (i. 8, 14). "EmaryyeXia (iil. 4, 9) 
is not the promise of salvation by faith, but that of new heavens 
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and earth. I{veiua does not occur except of the Holy Spirit (i. 21). 
Christian prophecy is not mentioned, but the False Teachers (ii. 1) 
probably claimed authority as prophets. The prophecies of the . 
Old Testament were inspired by the Holy Ghost (i. 21), but they 
need an interpreter. This is the view expressed in 1 Pet. 1. 10-12; 
it was held both in the primitive Church (Acts viii. 31) and in later 
times. Christ has “bought” or ransomed the believer (ii. 1), bind- 
ing him thereby to a life of moral purity. In baptism men are 
cleansed from their old sins; and he who lives like a barren tree 
has forgotten this cleansing (i. 9; cf. 1 Pet. 1. 18, 19, lL 21). 
Faith is given by God (i. 1), but is developed by human action, 
through virtue and knowledge into love (i. 5-8). Thus “calling” 
and “election” are made sure (i. 10); and this growth in practical 
Christian excellences forms the passport, the right of “entrance” 
into the eternal kingdom of Christ, which will be given by God 
(i. 11). Life is progress conditioned by obedience, and the ful- 
ness of the reward is future. And for this progress the Christian 
needs constant admonition and instruction from those who know 
better than he does himself (i. 12-18). It 1s easy to see why the 
author speaks of moral obligation as “a command” (évroA%, ii. 21), 
as the Way of Truth, the Straight Way, the Way of Righteousness 
(ii, 2, 15, 21). Throughout the Epistle great stress is laid upon 
Fear, and the thought of the Day of Judgment. Sin (dmapria) is 
not an inner malign power, but the wicked act proceeding from 
“desire” (i. 4). It is corruption ($Oop¢, i. 4, ii. 19), the pollution 
of the world (ii. 20); but, as in 1 Peter, there is no indication of a 
belief in the hereditary transmission of evil. In this connexion the 
use of the secular word dpery (i. 3, 5) deserves a passing notice. 
Wherever “ virtue ” is a familiar term, the disciplinary view prevails. 

In iL 13 there is a reference to the Agape in the word owvevo- 
xovpevor; but we may go further, and take dydmats to be the right 
reading. No special information is given about the Agape, unless 
we may infer from the text that it was celebrated in the daytime. 
But here again, in this very tempting place, there is no trace of 
anachronism. Here again, if the author was a forger, he has dis- 
played remarkable skill, and carefully avoided words and ideas 
which were familiar in the second century. 

So far everything is in precise accordance with the teaching of 
1 Peter. Our author was well acquainted with the doctrines of St. 
Paul, but he does not agree with them, and, if he had so chosen, 
could have given reasons for his dissent (iii. 16). Certainly in these 
important practical points, in the general view of the Christian life, 
Weiss is right in saying that no book in the New Testament is so 
like 1 Peter as 2 Peter. Yet there is something to be said on the 
other side. It has been noticed that the favourite phrases of the 
one Epistle are not those of the other. For instance, the word 
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é\zis is not found in 2 Peter. Nor does he speak of the Christian 
as a pilgrim (zapotkos, wapemidypos), nor of his reward as a patrimony 
(xAnpovopia). The End of all things again is not “the Revelation ” 
of Jesus Christ, but the Day of Judgment. Again, a favourite word 
in 2 Peter is ériyvwors (i. 2, 3, 8, ii. 203 it is not a specially Pauline 
word, though often used by St. Paul). All these differences may 
admit of explanation from the difference of subject. The theme of 
1 Peter is that Hope of the promised land which sustains the 
pilgrim’s heart in his toilsome march through the desert. And to 
the eye of Hope the Last Day appears as a manifestation of the 
Lord’s glory. On the other hand, the object of 2 Peter is to fortify 
his readers against the seductions of false freedom and speculative 
error. For him, therefore, leading thoughts are the knowledge of 
the Lord and the terrors of the Day of Judgment. Further, while 
the tone of the First Epistle is fatherly and pastoral, that of the 
Second is, though with marked exceptions, authoritative and 
denunciatory. It can hardly be said that the differences just noted 
are greater than can be accounted for by these considerations. 

Let us pass on to the speculative theology of 2 Peter. 

As in the First Epistle the Three Names are used. 

God is Father of Christ (i. 17). That He is not actually called 
Father of the Christian is probably a mere accident ; yet it must be 
noticed that this idea is not prominent in 1 Peter. But a striking 
feature of the Epistle is the use of reverential periphrases—y 
poeyaXorperys Sofa, i. 173 7 Oeia Sivapis, i. 3; Oeia pions, i. 4. Here 
we shall observe a remarkable similarity of devotional attitude (in 
both Epistles the predominant feeling towards God is one of 
intense awe) combined with an equally remarkable dissimilarity of 
expression. | 

The Holy Ghost is only mentioned as the inspirer of the 
Hebrew prophets (i. 21). 

The Christology of the Epistle is its most distinctive point. 
Christ is “our God” (i. 1). If Spitta is right, as he probably is, in 
preferring the shorter reading in the next verse, it is to Christ in 
particular that the words @eia Suvayus and Ocia divors belong. He is 
our deozdrys (ii. 1), and it is His évroAy that we are to obey (iii. 2). 
His is the aiwvos Baoreia (i. 11; cf. Luke i. 33; Apoc. xi. 15). 
There is the usual difficulty in iii. 8, 9, 10, to decide whether Kvpuos, 
6 Kvpros, mean specially Christ or God; but it is here evident that 
the question is immaterial. Finally, Christ is the giver of grace 
and knowledge (iii. 18), as He is the object of ériyvwors (i. 8), and 
to Him alone the concluding doxology is addressed. Yet He is 
distinct from, and in some sense subordinate to His Father, from 
whom He received honour and glory (i. 17). 

The subject of the Epistle is, no doubt, the cause of the pro- 
minence assigned to our Lord. What the Mockers denied was His 
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Parousia; what the False Teachers broke was His command. They 
did not probably deny the divine origin of the Decalogue; what 
they asserted was that Christ had abrogated it; and St. Peter insists 
that Christ had not only preached, but authoritatively enacted the 
moral law of the Church, that in His “I say unto you” the Way of 
Righteousness received divine sanction. But what we are to ask is, 
whether the Christology of 2 Peter differs from that of 1 Peter? 
The answer is, that if we attenuate 1 Peter on the points in question 
——the pre-existence of Christ, the use of “ Lord,” the “ Name,” the 
doxology—and at the same time interpret strictly or slightly harden 
the language of 2 Peter, it is possible to make a distinction 
between the two Epistles. But if we apply the same rule to both, 
there is really no difference at all. 

Yet here again in expression, though not in idea, there is a 
difference between the two. The author of the Second Epistle is 
fond of the word ‘‘Saviour,” which he applies to Christ five times, 
not singly by itself, but in ‘solemn formulas (i 1, rod Ocod jpav kat 
TwTHpos ‘L X.: b 11, rod Kupiov jay xai owripos ‘I. X.: cf. ii. 20, 
iii, 2, iii, 18). Elsewhere in the New Testament, though not so 
commonly as we might have expected, owryp is used to describe 
the work of Christ, as a predicate (Luke it. 11; John iv. 42; Acts 
V. 31, Xi. 23; Phil. iii. 20). Even in the Pastorals, where the 
word is more frequent, it seems still to retain a distinctly predicative 
force; see 2 Tim. i. 10; Tit. L 4, where we may translate “ Jesus 
Christ who is our Saviour”; so also Tit. ii 13, iii, 6. Nowhere in 
the New Testament is “the Saviour” used as a synonym for Jesus 
Christ. But in 2 Peter, especially in iii 2, “our Lord and Saviour,” 
cwrnp appears as a title and almost a name. In 1 Peter owryp does 
not occur. 

We can hardly say with confidence that this mode of expression 
is later in date. Quite conceivably also the same man might use it 
in one Epistle and not in another. But again we cannot see why 
the difference in the subject of the two Epistles should cause this 
particular variation of language. Further, devotional phrases like 
this have often a personal.character. Origen, for instance, con- 
stantly speaks of “My Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” while 
Clement of Alexandria never does so. Here again the thought is 
precisely the same as that of 1 Peter, where redemption is dwelt 
upon with great iteration, but the form of expression is not the same. 

Other points falling under the head of doctrine, the author’s 
belief as to the fall of the angels, or the creation and destruction of 
the world, are explained in the notes ; the subject of the world-fire 
has been discussed also in a previous section. It is sufficient to 
say here that they afford no indication of date, and that, in so far 
as they presume a certain use of Apocrypha, they are quite in 
keeping with 1 Peter. 
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§ 6. TO WHOM AND AGAINST WHOM WAS 2 PETER WRITTEN? 


The words which we find in ili. 1, ‘this second Epistle I write 
unto you,” have generally been taken to mean that 2 Peter was 
addressed to the same Churches as the first. Some critics, notably 
Spitta and Zahn, deny this, chiefly on the ground that the former 
Jetter here referred to does not appear to have dealt with the same 
topics as 1 Peter. But this is not a conclusive reason. Jude (3, 4) 
may be taken to show that the disorders complained of had broken 
out suddenly and unexpectedly ; and, even if we are to explain the 
future tenses of 2 Peter with grammatical rigour, we get the same 
idea —a new and unlooked for danger had suddenly become 
imminent. It follows that a previous letter addressed to the same 
Churches could not have resembled the later letter either in subject 
or intone. The former letter, if mentioned at all, could only be 
described in general terms as making against Antinomianism and 
the denial of the Parousia quite as conclusively though not so 
explicitly as the later (see notes on the passage). 

The point has some bearing on the question of authenticity. If 
2 Peter was written late in the second century, why did the forger 
refer in this ambiguous way to a former letter? and why did he say 
nothing about the Diaspora in the Address? People say that he 
was transparently anxious to identify himself with St. Peter. Why 
then did he not do so in those places where it was so obvious and 
so easy? Certainly the obscurity is rather in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle. A genuine author, who is quite sure of 
himself, may be excused a little carelessness. Shall we say that the 
forger was so clever, that he was afraid to show his hand too openly ? 
But this is just what he is charged with doing; and yet again he is 
supposed to be so stupid, that, having called himself an apostle in 
the Address, he tells us plainly that he was not an apostle in iii. 2. 
He is a very shadowy and inconsistent personage. 

There is no reason why the apostle, having written to the 
Diaspora such an Epistle as 1 Peter, should not within a very short 
time have written to the same people one just like 2 Peter. We 
often do send very dissimilar letters to the same person within a 
week. We write to a friend at a distance under the impression that 
he is quite prosperous ; in a few days we are sending fresh messages 
full of alarm, or warning, or indignation. We have received dis 
quieting news in the interval. Probably, if St. Paul had written to 
the Galatians three days before he did, he would have selected very 
different topics. And yet we might say, “I have always told you 
the same thing. Look back at what I wrote in the past, and you 
will see that you were forewarned.” 

There is nothing in the body of the Epistle to show that the 
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recipients of 2 Peter were not the same as those of 1 Peter. The 
pronoun 7piv in i. r has been taken to mean that the writer belonged 
to a Jewish Church and that he was addressing Gentiles ; and the fact 
that St. Paul had written to them has been interpreted in the same 
way; but neither of these reasons 1s good for much. On the other 
hand, it has been maintained that the Epistle is directed to Jewish 
Christians. The phrase arodvydvres ta pidopara tov xdcpov is as 
applicable to one as to the other. What is true of 1 Peter is true 
also of 2 Peter; the author makes no distinction at all between Jew 
and Gentile converts ; in his eyes both are Christians, all Christians 
are alike, and the life of the patriarchs exhibits the same faith and 
obedience that are required of all Christians. In this important 
point he is Petrine and not Pauline. He does not say expressly 
that he had himself preached the gospel to his readers ; we cannot 
so press the éyvwpicapev of i. 16; nor is it necessary to suppose 
that any of the Twelve had ministered among them (see note on 
iii, 2). The language of the Epistle only means that the people 
addressed knew quite well the doctrine of the apostles, and that it 
was diametrically opposed to that oi the false teachers. How long 
these Churches had existed we cannot say ; neither i. 12 nor iii. 4 
justifies the inference that they were oi old standing. | 

If 2 Peter was not directed to the Churches of Asia Minor, we 
do not know what was its destination; though we may feel quite 
certain that, like all other Epistles, it was addressed to the Christian 
community of some particular district and not to the Church at 
large. Beyond a doubt this is the impression which the author 
wishes to convey. These people had received a particular letter 
from St. Paul, a particular letter from St. Peter, and were exposed 
at the time to a particular danger. In this district there had been, 
or seemed likely in the near future to be, an attempt to propagate 
Antinomian doctrines, and to discredit the belief in the Second 
Advent. Who were these false teachers and mockers? And first, 
were they in part or in whole the same people or not? 

In Germany there has been a strong tendency to distinguish 
them, and Kihl goes so far as to say that it is wholly uncritical to 
ignore the difference. But this view rests solely upon the belief 
in the priority of Jude, and is not confirmed by anything in the 
text of 2 Peter. Indeed, if we look at the matter in the light of 
common sense, it is quite certain that an Antinomian could not 
accept the doctrine of the Second Advent as it was held by the 
Apostolic Church. It is possible to reject the belief in judgment 
after death without impugning the moral law, but it 1s certain that 
among the adherents of this view there will be many who regard it 
as emancipating them from all restraint. There is therefore no 
difficulty in identifying the false teachers with the mockers. There 
may have been shades of difference between them; some, perhaps, 
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had a philosophy and some had not; but in the eyes of a Christian 
preacher, judging the party as a whole by its practical results, they 
would all seem to wear the same livery. 

At what date may we suppose these sceptical Antinomians to 
have appeared? Schenkel, Mangold, Volter, and Holtzmann (see 
Spitta, p. 503) think that they were the Carpocratians; but this 
view is historically impossible. The second chapter of 2 Peter is 
either older than Jude or copied from Jude, and Jude is older than 
Carpocrates (see on this point the Introduction to Jude). Professor 
Harnack thinks that 2 Peter appeared between 150 (or more prob- 
ably 160) and 175, in the midst of the Gnostic controversy ; that 
Jude was written between 100 and 130; and that the author of Jude 
was aiming, not at the Carpocratians, but at the older forms of 
Gnosticism, “ Archontics, Phibionites, Kainites, Severians, Nicolai- 
tans” (Chronologie, p. 466). But all these sects, so far as we are 
acquainted with them (of the Archontics our knowledge is slender 
and late; of the Nicolaitans we know nothing except what we read 
in the New Testament ; and the Severians did not misinterpret Paul, 
but rejected his Epistles altogether, Eus.  Z. iv. 29. 5), exhibit 
the fundamental Gnostic trait of dualism, to which there is not the 
slightest allusion in Jude or in 2 Peter. Yet the latter Epistle must 
surely have said something on the point when dealing with the 
subject of creation. Again, the Gnostic principle of the evil nature 
of matter led equally to immorality and to extreme asceticism ; but 
to this latter feature again we find no allusion in Jude or 2 Peter. 
Nor do we meet with any reference to the “ genealogies,” or to the 
general Gnostic view of the Old Testament as the work of the 
Demiurge. In some shape or another Gnosticism existed in the 
East at a very early time ; one of its sources is Zoroastrianism, and 
serpent worship is exceedingly ancient. But it cannot be denied 
that Colossians and the Pastoral Epistles are much more anti- 
Gnostic than 2 Peter or Jude. 

Every feature in the description of the false teachers and 
mockers is to be found in the apostolic age. If they had “eyes 
full of adultery,” there were those at Corinth who defended incest. 
If they ‘“ blasphemed dignities,” there were those who spoke evil of 
St. Paul. They profaned the Agape, so did the Corinthians. They 
mocked at the Parousia, and some of the Corinthians denied that 
there was any resurrection. They used wAacroi Adyor, and some of 
the Corinthians relied upon ‘a knowledge which puffeth up.” 
Every point is common, except the charge of pecuniary extortion, 
which is repeatedly made in 2 Peter. But it is a necessity of the 
case that a false teacher should live by the contributions of his 
credulous adherents, and in the eyes of an apostle this would be 
extortion. It has been thought that the doubt about the Parousia 
could not be felt in the primitive Church; but it certainly was. 
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Some denied the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 12), and were warned by 
St. Paul that they might as well say, “Let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die.” What they denied was clearly the future life, 
not merely the Resurrection of the flesh; for belief in a purely 
spiritual after-life does not involve moral indifference. Whether 
their scepticism came from Sadduceeism or from philosophy, we 
cannot say. Others again, at Thessalonica (1 Thess. iv. 13-18), 
were sadly perplexed by difficulties of another kind. Those who 
were alive at Christ’s coming would enter into His kingdom, but 
what would be the fate of those who had died beforehand? This 
doubt would arise over the grave of the first Christian; we have an 
interesting and most pathetical case in point in the anguish of 
Irving over the loss of his son, who was taken away before the dawn 
of that millennium which the father thought to be so near. Others 
again, at Corinth, appear to have urged the familiar arguments 
against the resurrection of the flesh. We do not gather from 
2 Peter the exact nature of the denial of the Parousia which is 
there denounced. But it appears to have been supported by a 
novel argument, derived from the unchanging order of the world. 
In this is probably involved a belief in the eternity of creation, 
which was widely held in the apostolic age (see Philo, de June. 
Mundi; and Ocellus Lucanus is probably pre-Christian), 

It is evident that these false teachers were acquainted with the 
writings of St. Paul, and found in them expressions which, with a 
little manipulation, would serve their purpose. Here two questions 
arise. At what date may the Pauline Epistles have been used as a 
basis for Antinomianism? At what date may they have been 
spoken of in the terms used by 2 Peter? 

To the first we may answer, that the words, if not the writings of 
the apostle, were already misinterpreted in this way at Corinth, and 
probably at Thessalonica. The second question is more difficult ; 
it forms, indeed, the one argument in favour of the later date which 
has been assigned to 2 Peter. | 

Yet this argument is not convincing. St. Paul’s letters were 
read in church from the very first, side by side with Moses and the 
Prophets. There can be no higher testimony to the veneration in 
which they were held than the fact that even in the apostle’s life- 
time men forged Pauline Epistles (2 Thess. ii. 2), careful as the 
apostle was to guard against fraud by an autograph subscription 
(1 Cor. xvi. 21; Gal. vi. 11; 2 Thess. ili. 17). Letters directed to 
one Church were sent on to another (Col. iv. 16), and there read 
publicly. Clearly the apostolic missives were treated with very 
high respect and scrutinised with great care. There is no difficulty 
in believing that they were also collected. Cicero’s letters were 
kept together ; why not those of Paul? What sort of conception 
are we to form of the early Church, if we are to imagine that St 
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Peter had not read Galatians, in which he was personally attacked, 
or Corinthians, in which such an extraordinary state of things is 
described? It is not necessary to think of St. Peter as settled in 
Rome, holding in his hands all the strings of a great organisation, 
and receiving constant reports from his lieutenants. But is it 
possible to believe that one apostle knew nothing about another, 
or that he did not care what his brethren were doing or saying? 
There was nothing to prevent his getting every epistle that circulated 
in the Church within a month or two of its publication. If he 
agreed with his brother apostle, he would desire to be comforted 
and edified by some token of his activity and success ; if he did not 
quite agree with him, as was the case between St. Peter and St. Paul, 
he would be all the more anxious to know what the difference was, 
and how it showed itself in practical results. 

It is quite possible that the author of 2 Peter regarded the 
Pauline Epistles as scripture; but even this is not conclusive proof 
that he lived in the second century. The Jews did not place all 
scripture on the same footing. St. Paul claims to be directly in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, the author of all scripture, and cannot 
have made any distinction of kind between Hebrew and Christian 
prophecy. St. Peter could hardly treat St. Paul as a false prophet ; 
but, if he was a prophet, his Epistles are prophecies, and what is 
prophecy but scripture P 

Certainly Clement of Rome had a collection of Pauline Epistles 
(Harnack in the Index of his edition gives references to eleven), and 
so had Ignatius (€v mrdoy émorody, Eph. xii.), while Barnabas 
(iv. 14) quotes St. Matthew’s Gospel as scripture. ‘Sed caueas,” 
Professor Harnack adds in his note on the passage, “ne temere e 
yéyparrat illo conicias Barnabam nostrum scripta euangelica tanti 
aestimasse quanti Veteris Testamenti libros.” The caution may . 
perhaps be admitted, but it does not affect the point as regards 
2 Peter. He, too, may have treated the Pauline Epistles as 
scripture without setting them on an equality with the books of 
Moses. See Plummer on 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16 in Ellicott’s Commentary. 

Thus we have no need to go down to the time of the Scillitan 
Martyrs to find some kind of parallel for the language of 2 Peter. 
Even this much disputed passage, then, does not really prove 
anything against the authenticity of 2 Peter. Indeed it may be 
thought that a forger writing late in the second century, when St. 
Paul had been canonised, would not, unless he was amazingly 
clever, have spoken of that great apostle as “our beloved brother,” 
nor would he have adopted a discreetly critical attitude towards 
him, and gently objected to his Svovéyra. The last stroke in 
particular, if not simple nature, is the acme of art. It is easier to 
regard it as nature. 


36 
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§ 7. DATE, AUTHENTICITY, AND OCCASION OF 2 PETER. 


The preceding review seems to show (1) that 2 Peter is older 
than Jude; (2) that it belongs to the same school of ecclesiastical 
thought as 1 Peter; (3) that it contains no word, idea, or fact which 
does not belong to the apostolic age ; (4) that traces of the second 
century are absent at those points where they might have been 
confidently expected to occur ; (5) that the style differs from that of 
1 Peter in some respects, but in others, notably in verbal iteration 
and in the discreet use of Apocrypha, resembles it. 

These facts are best explained by the theory that the Epistle is 
really the work of St. Peter, but that a different amanuensis was 
employed. 

On the other hand, those who hold (1) that 2 Peter borrows 
from the Apocalypse of Peter; (2) that there is no clear trace of its 
existence before Clement of Alexandria; (3) that it is later than 
Jude ; (4) that it is directed against Gnosticism ; (5) that it implies - 
the existence of a Canon of the New Testament, will follow the 
opinion upheld by Dr. Chase and many other eminent scholars, and 
assign to the Epistle a date between 150 and 175. 

In this case the Epistle is neither more nor less than a forgery. 
A good history of ancient forgeries would form a most useful book. 
Pseudonymous composition seems to have begun in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era. Its earliest productions, 
letters of Plato, Aristotle, Phalaris, and so forth, were mere jeux 
esprit, like Landor’s Jmaginary Conversations; but the flood of 
Orphic and Pythagorean fictions enumerated by Zeller had a serious 
object, that of recommending peculiar doctrines under shelter of 
an ancient and venerable name. Alexandrian Jews, as has been 
noticed above, practised the same dishonest art, in order to persuade 
cultivated Greeks that the doctrines of the Bible were “stolen” by 
the classic poets, or that “Plato was an Attic Moses.” The early 
Stbylline Oracles belong to the same class. In the Church we find 
the manufacture of Pauline Epistles carried on in the lifetime of the 
apostle. Inthe second century Gnostics are accused of tampering 
with the text of scripture. They retorted that scripture, as read by 
the Catholics, was spurious or interpolated. From this time 
onward we find a great mass of pseudonymous writings. Some of 
them are forgeries in the worst sense of the word, teaching non- 
Christian or unecclesiastical doctrines in the name of our Lord and 
His apostles, and unquestionably intended to deceive. Such are 
the Gnostic Gospels and Acts, and perhaps we may add the 
Clementine Homilies. Others, like the Acts of Paul and Thecla, are 
merely edifying romances of the same family as the modern religious 
movel, Others again, such as the Apostolical Constitutions or the 
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Apostolical Church Ordinance, describe the Church as it existed in 
the author’s place and time, within a slender imaginative framework, 
in which the apostles are introduced as still alive. Books of this 
kind were probably not meant to delude, though they were certain 
to create delusion. Yet another class sprang from the insatiable 
craving to know more about the great personages of the early 
Church than we are told in the genuine books of the New 
Testament. Hence came a large crop of false Gospels and Acts. 

It is difficult to see under which of these classes we can place 
2 Peter. The Epistle is not unorthodox, it is not a romance, it 
contains no anachronism, at any rate none that is indisputable, and it 
tells us nothing new about St. Peter himself. The Gospel of Peter 
is heterodox, and altered the cry from the Cross, £2, £u1, lama 
sabachthant, in such a way as to prove that the Divinity of Jesus left 
Him before He died (1) Svvapis pov, 4 Sivas karédensds pre: where 
dvvayus represents dyAi, found in L: cf. Clem. Alex. Excerpta ex 
Theod.i.61).. The Apocalypse of Peter professes to add to our know- 
ledge of the future life, and draws its imagery from the heathen poets. 
The Praedicatio Petri tells us that Christ commanded His apostles 
not to leave Jerusalem for twelve years after the Ascension, prob- 
ably quotes the Gospel of the Hebrews, opposes Docetism (non 
sum daemonium incorporeum), teaches communism (puyjoacbe 
lodryta @eod, cai ovdeis érrat wévys), is familiar with the later form of 
the polemic against Greeks and Jews, and generally exhibited such 
a character that Origen says, ‘‘ It was written neither by Peter nor 
by anyone else who was inspired by the Spirit of God” (see the 
Fragments in Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur). In the Iepiodor 
Ilérpov mention was made of Peter’s wife and daughter, and a piece 
of information was given about the apostle’s personal appearance ; 
he was said to have been bald (GAZ, p. 134). Similarly, the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla give a portrait of St. Paul (see Conybeare, 
Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 62), and some Gnostics had a 
portrait of Christ said to have been drawn by Pilate (Iren. i. 25. 6). 
Some of these Petrine pseudepigrapha were more or less orthodox, 
some, like the Clementina, are quite the reverse; but they were all 
peculiar, and all, as far as we have the means of judging, extremely 
unlike 2 Peter. We have to consider, then, the possibility of a 
forgery without any object, without any of the ordinary marks, 
without any resemblance to undoubted forgeries bearing the name 
of the same apostle. (See on this point some good remarks of 
Zahn, Zinlettung, ii. 95.) 

As to the place from which the Epistle was written we have no 
information. Professor Harnack, who holds that it is a forgery, 
thinks that it emanated from Egypt (Chronologie, p. 469). Dr. 
Chase holds the same opinion, on the grounds that the Aocalypse of — 
eter was probably written in Egypt, that 2 Peter makes use of the 
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Apocalypse, and, further, that the Epistle has some resemblance in 
phrase and thought to Philo and Clement. But the Apocalypse 
was read in Gaul (see above, pp. 207-209), in Rome (see the Mura- 
torianum), and probably in many other places, at an early date; if 
it was copied, it might have been copied anywhere; there is no 
trace of, Philonism in 2 Peter, and Clement was only accidentally 
and for a time connected with Alexandria. Jiilicher (Ziudeitung, 
p. 187) suggests Egypt or Palestine as the birthplace of the Epistle. 
The reason for selecting Palestine is that if the false teachers are to 
be called Gnostics, they must be referred to one of those earlier and 
less known sects which had their domicile in that district or in the 
neighbouring regions of Syria. The truth appears to be that, 
unless the Epistle is what it professes to be, it is entirely in the air ; 
we can say nothing, except that the forgery must have been old 
enough to impose upon Clement of Alexandria, and probably upon 
Pantaenus also. 

There are difficulties on either hand. But, if we pay due 
attention to the number and gravity of these disturbing phenomena, 
if we put steadily aside all prepossessions and compare the book 
impartially with the rest of the New Testament, it seems far easier 
to place 2 Peter in the first century than in the second. If we 
consider, again, the absence of any allusion to persecution, or to the 
fall of Jerusalem, it is far easier to place it early in the first century 
than late. But is not this the same thing as saying that it is 
authentic? If it was written in St. Peter’s name and lifetime, we 
may well think that it was written by his direction and under his 
supervision. 

We may feel certain that 2 Peter is later than 1 Corinthians, 
The more probable inference from iii. 1 is that it is also later than 
1 Peter. The interval of time may have been very short. There 
were in Corinth false teachers, probably claiming to be prophets, 
to whom the description of the false teachers in 2 Peter would 
apply in every feature (see Zahn, ti. p. 101). ‘These men would be 
well known to St. Peter, who had adherents in Corinth, if he had 
not visited the town himself. There are, then, two possibilities. ' If 
we think that the former Epistle referred to in iii. 1 is non-existent, 
it is within the bounds of credibility that 2 Peter was written before 
1 Peter, and directed to the party of Cephas in Corinth itself. We 
might then discover in the rather obscure phrase, of drdoroAoe tyav 
(iii, 2), an answer to St. Paul’s of trepAlay dwdcroAor (2 Cor. xi. 5, 
xii, 11). “Your apostles” may very well mean the Twelve. 
Again, the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians were probably at 
least three in number (see 1 Cor. v. 9), and thus we should get a 
good explanation of the words év wdoats émoroAais, which have 
caused so much trouble. Further, if we are to suppose that the 
Epistle was from the first regarded with suspicion by a certain party 
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in the Church, the fact would thus be easily accounted for. St. Paul 
himself would consider the Epistle as an intrusion, and his friends 
would endeavour to prevent its circulation. Yet upon the whole 
this tempting view is not the more probable. It is easier to suppose 
that not all the Corinthian prophets were reduced to order by St. 
Paul, that some of them were making their way towards Asia Minor, 
or had already begun work in one of the towns in that country. 
Nicolaitans, who were men of the same stamp, existed in the seven 
Churches at the date of the Apocalypse, and our Epistle may have 
been called forth by the first outbreak of that heresy. If we adopt 
this view we can retain the current explanation of 2 Pet. iii. 1, and 
at the same time account for the intermingling of the future and - 
present tenses in the description of the false teachers. They were 
already preaching in some places, and might shortly be expected in 
others also. See Mansel, Guostic Heresies, pp. 69, 70. 

In this case again, though the Epistle would not cause so much 
offence as if it had been actually directed to a party at Corinth, it 
might still excite the suspicions of the editors of the Peshito. In 
the second century there were in the East many sects, the Severians 
(these have been noticed above), the Ebionites (Eus. 7. £. iii. 27. 4; 
Iren. 1. 26. 2), the Elkesaites (Origen in Eus. H. Z. vi. 38), who 
rejected St. Paul, and spoke against him in very violent terms, 
Every book which seemed to incline in this direction would be 
regarded with unfriendly eyes by the orthodox party. It is notice- 
able that three of the books which were omitted from the Peshito 
are open more or less to this objection, the Epistle of St. James, 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and the Apocalypse. Spitta 
observes with perfect truth that the reasons for which documents 
were accepted or rejected by the early Church were not what we 
understand by the word “critical.” Men guided their judgment 
largely by what we may call the pedigree of the document in 
question, but still more by its relation to the orthodoxy of the time. 
The LZfistolarium of the New Testament was almost wholly 
Pauline, and Paulinism shaped the norm of apostolicity. It is true 
that the men of the second century were not Pauline, but they 
thought they were, and hence arose the curious inconsistency that 
those very men who agreed at bottom with St. Peter and St. James 
could not bear to think that these two apostles had ever uttered a 
word in their own defence against the sharp sayings of St. Paul. 
They explained the differences away, or they left out of their canon 
pieces which struck them as anti-Pauline. They admitt:d Galatians 
and doubted 2 Peter. Fortunately there were some who took a 
different view. Otherwise we should hardly have known that in the 
primitive Church there existed, not only the radicalism of St. Paul 
and the stubborn conservatism of the Judaising section, but also 
the great central party represented by the Twelve Apostles. The 
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cardinal error of Baur and his followers, an error which vitiated 
their many great services to Christian scholarship, was that they 
arranged these Church divisions in chronological order, as if we 
could suppose that in England or any other country the Tories 
produced the Whigs, and, finally, that the fusion of these two gave 
birth to the men of moderation and common sense. What history 
teaches us is that, both in secular and religious affairs, the broad 
catholic party, the party which has no name, always exists and is 
always powerful. It is Reason, flanked on both wings by Emotion, 
on the left by eagerness for the Future, on the right by strong 
affection for the Past. Both Emotions belong to Reason, and 
Reason knows how to use them in time and in measure. It shapes 
that view of Christianity which we find in the Synoptic Gospels, 
in the Book of Acts, and in the Epistles of Peter. It is a disciplin- 
ary and logical view; it regards the Bible as a continuous revelation, 
and it limits the right of private judgment. The “ Judaisers” never 
found a place in the Canon, though James sheltered them as far as 
he could. On the other wing, the author of Hebrews leans towards 
St. John, the Catholic Mystic, and, finally, in St. Paul we find the 
Protestant Mystic. 

Thus we gain an intelligible view of the early Church, and thus 
we see the value of 2 Peter. Value is not the same as authenticity. 
Yet, if it has been shown that the Epistle fills a definite place, 
represents a definite party, and expresses views that were really held 
by St. Peter, something not inconsiderable has been effected towards 
the removal of hostile preoccupations. 

The conclusion at which Dr. Zahn arrives, after an elaborate 
discussion of all the points involved, is that 2 Peter was written 
before 1 Peter by the apostle’s own hand, not as the former Epistle 
by an amanuensis or representative (thus the difference of style is 
accounted for); that it was sent probably from Antioch shortly 
before the time when St. Peter went to Rome (60-63), to Jewish 
Churches in Palestine ; and that it was called forth by the Corinthian 
disorders, which, as the apostle feared, might shortly attack his own 
special flock. 

Zahn’s views rest on so strong a support of learning and good 
sense that they must be treated with great respect. The weak point 
in his final verdict appears to me, if I may venture to say so, to be 
the characterisation of the recipients of the Epistle as Jews. The 
conclusion involved, that St. Paul had written an Epistle to a Jewish 
Church, is not impossible, for it is extremely difficult to see what 
precisely is meant by Gal. i. 9; still it is not probable. On the 
other side, Zahn himself allows that 1 Peter was written, if not by the 
hand, yet by the direction of St. Peter to Gentile communities ; and 
there can be little doubt that St. Peter had close relations with 
Gentile Christians in Corinth, Galatia, and Rome. St. Peter again 
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makes no distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and 
there is nothing in 2 Peter to differentiate its first readers from those 
of x Peter. 

If Dr. Zahn is right in thinking that the former Epistle referred 
to in iii. 1 is lost, the easiest inference is that 2 Peter was directed 
to Corinth not long after the date of the Pauline Epistles, from 
whatever place happened to be St. Peter’s residence at the time. 
The difference of style may be explained as by Dr. Zahn ; but here 
again it is more natural to suppose that, if St. Peter availed himself 
of the services of a draughtsman or secretary for one Epistle, this 
was his rule. That he would be assisted at one time by one brother 
at another time by another, is not only poss‘ble, but certain, from 
the nature of things. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND EPISTLE OF 
ST. PETER. 


The Title. ®AB have Iérpov B: C, UWeérpov émuoroA} B: K and 
many cursives, Ilérpov érucroAy Sevrépa: other cursives, Iérpov 
éricroAy KaSoAixy Sevrépa: L, érioroAy xaBoAuy Sevrépa tod ayiov 
dmooréAov Ilérpov: the Codex Amiatinus, :mcipit epistula petri 
apostolt, ii.: the Codex Fuldensis, incipit epistula sect. petri secunda. 

I. 1. ‘“‘Symeon (Simon) Peter, a slave and apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to those who have obtained a faith of equal honour with 
us in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

AK LP, other inferior MS. authorities, and Theophylact 
have Svpedy: and this reading was known also to Oecumenius. So 
Tischendorf. B, many cursives, and the Versions have 2ipwy. So 
WH (giving Svpuedy in the margin). 

For the names of the apostle see note on 1 Pet. i. 1. 

The original Hebrew form, Symeon, is found elsewhere only in 
Acts xv. 14, where it is used by the Apostle St. James. ‘Theophylact 
Says, TOD Supedy 7d Sipwv broxopirpds éorev, regarding the latter as 
a home-grown Hebrew diminutive of the former. In 1 Macc. ik 
3, 65, Simon and Symeon are used indifferently of the same son 
of Mattathias, It is, however, possible that the shorter form was 
shaped by Gentile influence, Simon or Simo (from sémus) being 
familiar to Latins and Greeks, as we see from Plautus and Terence. 
See Zahn, Zin/eitung, i. p. 21. 

Hofmann, Huther, Schott, Kiihl, Zahn, Spitta, accept Symeon 
as the correct reading. Some think that this form of the name is 
here used to emphasise the Hebrew character of the writer, and 
consequently that also of the recipients of the letter; but it is diffi- 
cult to build such an inference on so slender a basis. The First 
Epistle makes no distinction between Jew and Gentile, nor does 
the Second. But, if the reading is correct, it is an argument for the 
early date of the Epistle, as the form Symeon was not in use in the 
second century. Simon is found in Zhe Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, in the Gospel of Peter, in the fragments of the Zdiontte 
Gospel (in Hilgenfeld), in the Afostolic Church Order (Duae Viae, 
in Hilgenfeld), in the letters of Peter and Clement to James, pre- 
fixed to the Homilies, and regularly in the Homilies themselves. 
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No instance of Symeon is quoted. If the use of the Hebrew form 
here is an archaism, it is very dexterous. For the collocation, Simon 
Peter, see note already referred to. 

Boddos Kai dadcrodos “Incod Xpiorod. Cf. Rom. i. 1, TlatAos 
SodA0s “Incod Xprorov KAyTos amdaroXos : Phil. 1. 1, IatAos Kat 
Tipdeos SovdAor ‘Incod Xpiorod: Tit. i. 1, HatdAos SofAos @eod dzrdc- 
todos 9é “Incod Xpicrov : Jas. 1. I, *IdxwBos @eod cai Kupiov ‘Tyood 
Xpurrod SofAos : Jude 1, “Iovdas “Iqood Xpiorod dodAos: Apoc. 1. 1, 
td SovdAw airov (Xporod Or @eot) ‘Iwdvvy. AoddAos is used of Chris- 
tians in general, Acts ii, 18 ; 1 Cor. vill. 22; Eph. vi. 6; Col. iv. 12; 
2 Tim. i. 24, and frequently i in the Apocalypse. In 1 Pet. ii. 16 
we have dodAot @eov, but the usual phrase is SotAoe Xprorodv. They 
are slaves of Christ as Lord; the correlative of SovAos being fre- 
quently Kvpros (Matt. xxiv. 50). Buta more familiar correlative of 
SotAos is Seowdrys, and possibly this is the word that was in St. 
Peter’s mind (see below, ii. 1). The question has been raised 
whether “slave of Christ” does not here mean the same as apostle. 
The phrase is by no means exclusively used of apostles, as will be 
seen from the passages quoted. As in 1 Pet. v. 1, so here the 
writer uses first an expression which puts him on a level with those 
to whom he is speaking before he claims a hearing by right of his 
apostleship. 

todtipov (the word is not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment) has often been taken to mean “of equal value.” So R.V. 
‘a like (in margin ‘equally ’) precious faith” ; but the precise sense 
is rather “equal in honour,” or “ privileges.” Mr. Field, in his 
Notes on the Translation of the New Testament, points out that Tet) 
has the two meanings of value and of honour, and that while zoAv- 
TLLOS generally follows the first, 6uzéryuos and ivortpos always follow 
the second. ‘Iedripos is specially used of civic equality ; ; thus 
Josephus, Ant. xii. 3. 1; &y attTy TH Partporéhe “Avrioxeig mwoditelas 
avrovs néiwoe Kai Trois évorxiobetow i igoripous dmederte Maxeddor cal 
EdAnot: Lucian, Hermot. 24, aitixa pada aoXirnv oyra Tovrov, 
doris dv 7, Kat lodripov admrace (other references in Liddell and 
Scott). Probably St. Peter has this civic sense of the word in his 
mind. Faith makes those to whom he is writing burgesses in the 
sity of God equally with the ‘apostles. 

pty is equivalent to rj nuav. There is much difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of this “we.” (1) A large number of 
commentators take it of Jewish Christians as opposed to Gentile, 
quoting Peter's words in Acts xl. 17, Tyv tony Swpeay Cuwxev airois 6 
@eds as xal piv. But the Epistle nowhere refers to this dis- 
tinction, which, indeed, has nothing to do with the points handled. 
(2) “We” might be taken to denote the Church from which the 
apostle was writing, and with which he identified himself. This 
interpretation, however, is barred by ver. 4, from which it is clear 
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that “you” stand in the relation of disciples to “us.” (3) “ We,” 
according to an ordinary Greek usage, might mean St. Peter alone ; 
but there is no reason for thus restricting the pronoun here, and 
it will be noticed that when the writer speaks of himself alone he 
uses the first person singular (i. 12-15). (4) Bengel, followed by 
others, including in recent times Keil, Spitta, von Soden, take the 
pronoun to refer to the apostles generally. This gives much the 
best sense. Throughout this chapter St. Peter is thinking of the 
contrast between the doctrine of the apostles and that of the False 
Teachers. ‘Your faith,” he seems to say, “is as honourable as 
ours, though you received yours from us and we received ours from 
Christ.” 

Aaxodor. “ Sortitis; non sibi ipsi pararunt,” Bengel Their 
faith was given to them by the mercy of God. 

év Sixacoovvn. As in 1 Peter (ii. 24, iii. 12, 14, 18, iv. 18), so in 
2 Peter (ii. 5, 7, 8, 21, iii. 13), Séxavos and Suxasoovvyn bear the same 
" meaning as in the Old Testament. It is therefore quite impossible 
to find here any reference to the Pauline doctrine of justification. 
"Ev Stxatoovvy can hardly be taken with wforw. Even if, in Rom. 
ill, 25, wioris év TG atware abrov meant “faith in His Blood,” which 
is exceedingly doubtful, “faith in the justice of God” would bea 
remarkable expression. Nor can we take as parallels Eph. i. 15; 
Col. i. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 13; 2 Tim. iii. 15, where faith is said to be 
in Christ Jesus, for these are merely expressions of the habitual 
Pauline thought that the whole life of the believer is in his Lord. 
We cannot translate “faith issuing in a righteousness of God” ; for 
the preposition will not bear this meaning. Nor, again, can we 
translate “faith standing in, or built upon, the (or a) righteousness 
of God”; for if we are to give righteousness here its Pauline sense 
of forensic or imputed righteousness, this follows faith, and does 
not precede it; while, if we are to give the word its proper Petrine 
sense, faith rests, not on the divine justice, but on the divine goodness. 
For this last reason it seems impossible to connect éy dixaoovvy 
with Aaxodor. The verb Aayxdvev implies a gift of favour, and 
favours are not received, strictly speaking, from justice. It remains, 
therefore, to find the determining word in lodrysov. God is Just, 
and gives to all Christians equal privileges in His City. 

tod Geod ‘padv nal owrijpos “Incod Xpiorod. It has been much 
disputed whether Two Persons are here spoken of, or only One. 
Among recent commentators, Alford, Wiesinger, Briickner, Steinfass, 
Huther take the former view; Spitta and von Soden, the latter ; 
Kiihl answers the question with a non liguet. The argument has 
two branches, the grammatical and the historical. As regards the 
grammar, it may be urged: 

1. That the combination of the two substantives under one 
article is a very strong reason for regarding the two substantives 
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as names of the same person. It is hardly open for anyone to 
translate in 1 Pet. 1. 3 6 @eds xai raryp by “the God and Father,” 
and yet here to decline to translate 6 @eds xai owryp by “the God 
and Saviour.” This point is rather strengthened than weakened 
by the addition of jay to Meds. It must be admitted that if the 
author intended to distinguish two persons, he has expressed him- 
self with singular inaccuracy. 

2. If the author had intended to distinguish two persons, it 
is exceedingly doubtful whether he could have omitted the article 
before cwripos. Swryp is used in the New Testament of God 
or of Christ twenty-three times. Of these instances, two are in 
St. Luke’s Gospel; one in the Gospel, one in the Epistles of 
St. John; two in Acts; one in Philippians, ten in the Pastoral 
Epistles of St. Paul; five in 2 Peter; one in Jude. It is used 
eight times of God, fourteen times of Christ; one passage,’ Tit. 
ii. 13, is doubted. As used of God, owrjp has the article five 
times, and dispenses with it three times (1 Tim. i. 1, iv. 10, 
Jude 25). As used of Christ it is anarthrous in Luke ii. 11; 
Acts v. 31, xill. 23; 1 John iv. 14, but in no one of these 
passages would the article be in place. In Phil. iii. 20, also, 
it is anarthrous, and here possibly the article might have been 
used. Yet in this, the only passage where St. Paul uses owryp 
outside of the Pastoral Epistles, the meaning may very well be 
“we expect,” not ‘he Saviour, but “a Saviour.” 

3. But what we have specially to regard is the usage not of 
other writers, but of 2 Peter. Five times the author uses owrip, 
and always in very similar phrases. Here we have rod @eod yay Kai 
gwrjpos ‘Incod Xpiorod: below, i. 11, ii. 20, iii. 18, rod Kupiov jpéav 
Kat owrnpos ‘Inoot Xpiorod: ill. 2, rod Kupiov xat owrypos. Though 
acwtyp is one of his favourite words he never uses it alone, but 
always couples it under the same article with another name. There 
is strong reason for thinking that the two names always belong to 
the same person; undoubtedly they do so in four cases out of the 
five. 

Spitta and von Soden, two very keen critics, regard these argu- 
ments as decisive. Alford says, “ Undoubtedly, as in Tit. ii. 13 
in strict grammatical propriety, both @eot and owrjpos would be 
predicates of *Iycot Xpiorod. But here, as there, considerations 
interpose, which seem to remove the strict grammatical rendering 
out of the range of probable meaning.” Yet the first and sovereign 
duty of the commentator is to ascertain, and to guide himself by 
the grammatical sense. 

The historical difficulty may be posed in the words of Kiuhl. 
“The immediate transfer of @eds to Christ might find a parallel in 
Heb. i. 8, and in the doxologies addressed to Christ in Rom. ix. 5 ; 
Heb. xiii 21; on the other hand, the immediate attributive con- 
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nexion of @eds with ‘Ijaots Xpiords is without analogy.” But there 
is really nothing startling in the phrase of 2 Peter, if we think of 
John i. 1, xx. 28; or the three, possibly five, doxologies addressed 
indifferently to Christ or Jesus Christ (Westcott, Hebrews, p. 464), 
one of which forms the conclusion of this Epistle; or the meaning 
of “Lord” in 1 Peter; or the language of the Apocalypse. 2Zwryp 
itself is a divine title, transferred without hesitation from Jehovah 
to Jesus Christ. But after all, the question is not what other 
authors say, but what 2 Peter says. 

It may be argued that because 2 Peter is here speaking of one 
person, he belongs to the post-apostolic age—to that of Ignatius, 
who speaks of Jesus Christ as 6 @eds jyov, Hph., Preface (see 
Lightfoot’s note); but there is no sufficient reason for relegating 
this phrase to the second century. 

A final strong argument for supposing that St. Peter is here 
speaking of One Person only, is that those who consider him to 
be speaking of Two have great difficulty in explaining the word 
Stxaoovvyn. Granting for the moment that Two Persons are here 
intended, is their righteousness the same, or different? Are we to 
say with Wiesinger that God is righteous in so far as He ordained 
the Atonement, Jesus Christ in so far as He accomplished it? or 
must we not think with Spitta, that the Atonement is not here in 
question at all; because it can hardly be meant that, on the ground 
of the Atonement, a faith has been given to the readers of the 
Epistle which is iodrizos to that of the writer? The righteousness 
intended is not that which makes atonement, but that which gives 
equally. But, if the righteousness is one and the same, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to keep God and Jesus Christ apart. 

2. xdpts dptv xai elpjym wAnburOein. Cf. x Pet. 1. 2, where 
precisely the same phrase is found. Jude, in his Address (é\cos 
tyiv Kai eipyvyn Kat aydary 7AnOvvGein), follows the same model, but 
loosely. 

Tod Geo Kal “Incod toi Kupiou fpav. So BCK, Theophylact, 
Oecumenius, Lachm., Treg., Tisch. WH: 8 A L, rod @eod xai "Incod 
Xpirrod tod Kupiov juav: j*™ tod Kvptov xai @eod nuov: P am fu 
demid harl corb’, rod Kupéov: a c%* m®” m™ Syriac, rot Kupiov 
npav “Inood Xpiotov: the Sahidic omits the whole verse. There is 
great variety of readings here, and all MSS. of 2 Peter are bad (see 
Introduction). Spitta, following Bengel, regards rod Kvpiov yoy 
as the original out of which all these variants arose, on the grounds 
that (1) the phrase is much more likely to have been expanded 
than curtailed ; (2) that the object of yvaous or ériyvwors, in i. 8, 
_ il, 20, ili. 18, is Christ alone; (3) that the diplomatic evidence of 
the shorter reading is by no means. inconsiderable, P, which for 
2 Peter has great value, being supported by the Itala, the best MSS. 
of the Vulgate, and the Syriac. It should, however, be observed, 
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that in regard to 2 Peter, the Syriac is a late and inferior authority. 
Further, it is to be observed (4) that from the following words, ris 
Geias Suvdpews adrod, it may be inferred, with great probability, that 
only one Divine Person was here mentioned. Upon the whole, it 
may be said that internal probability is strongly, if not conclusively, 
in favour of the shorter reading. External evidence must be left 
to the textual critics, but it is certain that there are passages in 
2 Peter where no MS. can be. relied upon. Zahn, Zinlettung, ii. 61, 
takes the same view as Spitta. 

év émyvdoe. If we compare vers. 5, 6, 8, there appears to be 
a difference intended between yvaors and ériyvwors. The former, 
as in 1 Pet. il. 7, appears to denote good sense, understanding, 
practical wisdom; the latter is used of the knowledge of Christ. 
‘Eziyvwors is used by Plutarch of scientific knowledge, for instance, 
of music; and St. Peter may mean that the knowledge of Christ is 
the master-science, the dpxtrexrovexy, But, generally speaking, in 
the New Testament it is not easy to keep yvéous and éxiywors 
distinct. 

8. ds, followed by the genitive absolute, may be rendered 
“seeing that.” May grace and peace be multiplied unto you in 
the knowledge of Christ (and I pray this with confidence), seeing 
that He has granted unto us (His apostles) all things that conduce 
to life and godliness, through the knowledge of Him that called us, 
by His own glory and virtue. 

tijs Oeias Suvdpews abtod. Christ has Oefa duvayus because He is 
5 @eds jyov. The phrase is found in an inscription belonging to 
Stratonicea in Caria, the date of which is about a.p. 22. It is 
published in C/G, ii., No. 2715@ 5; and in part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien, p. 277, Eng. trans. p. 361. The expression Oeia Svvajus, 
therefore, was current in St. Peter’s lifetime. The author of our Epistle 
has a tendency to use reverent periphrases for the name of God, as 
in ver. 17 below. See Introduction, p. 235. Avvapss is one of the 
leading words of the Epistle; note the emphasis with which it 
recurs in ver. 16, Svvajus xai rapovoia. The dvvayuis, power and 
majesty, of Christ is the sword which St. Peter holds over the head 
of the False Teachers. Christ’s divine power has given us apostles 
nravTa Ta mpos Cw Kai evoéBeay through the knowledge of Him 
that called us. When He called us, He gave us the knowledge of 
Himself and, through that knowledge as the means, all that fosters 
life and Christian conduct. 

tol Kadécavtos ‘pas. He that called the apostles was Christ. 
Compare Matt. ix. 13, where Christ speaks of Himself as calling 
sinners. It was He also that called St. Paul, Acts ix. 5. That this 
is the right explanation seems clear from ver. 11 below. We are 
called by Christ into the kingdom of Christ. Again, ériyvwors is 
of Christ, vers. 2, 8. Generally speaking, in the New Testament it 
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is God, not Christ, that calls, but in Rom. i. 6 we have xAyros 
"Inood Xpirrod. | 
iSig S6éj nat dperj. So ACP, the Versions, Tisch., Lachm., 
Treg.; BK L, the bulk of later MSS., WH, read &a ddfys xai 
dperjs. “By His own glory and virtue,” or “by glory and virtue.” 
The divergence of reading is interesting mainly as showing the 
uncertainty of the text. Christ’s glory might be called His own, 
though He received it from the Father (ver. 17); for what we have 
received is our own (1 Pet. iii. 1), and the glory belongs to Him, eis 
ypepay aldvos (iii, 18) Von Soden thinks that ddfa and dpery 
correspond to {w7 and evoéBea: and if this view is taken, they may 
be regarded as synonymous with Oefa ¢vois, and opposed to POopa 
in the following verse. Glory and virtue are the divine nature. 
But, as throughout this introduction St. Peter is paving the way for 
chaps. ii. and iii, and as it is his habit to introduce words which 
he means to explain later on (icdripos, éxiyvwors, Sivajus), it is 
very probable that Spitta is right in regarding dda as an anticipa- 
tion of the reference to the Transfiguration in vers. 16-18. ‘Apery 
means the moral goodness of the "Apvés dywpos kat domAos: this 
is the idea which the apostle immediately proceeds to develop. 

It is remarkable that this familiar Greek word is not used in 
its familiar sense of human ethical virtue in the New Testament, 
except in Phil. iv. 8, here, and in ver. 5 below. “Virtue” is a 
secular and disciplinary term which, owing to the influence of St. 
Paul, has never made itself quite at home in theology. Readers of 
Butlers Analogy will know how it links itself on to the doctrine of 
habit and the idea of moral desert. 

In the present passage the word forms a keynote. Christ has 
virtue, His disciples must add virtue to faith, but the False Teachers 
reject virtue altogether. 

All commentators appear to couple liq défy xat dperg with 
Tov xadécarros, yet this construction seems extremely difficult. The 
moving cause of the call is not glory, but mercy. In 1 Pet. ii. 9, 
the issue, not the ground, of our calling is that we should tell 
forth the dperai of God. It is much easier to take the datives with 
SedSwpynpévys: His divine power has given us all things by His glory 
and virtue, because the attributes are, in fact, the power which 
enables Him to bestow the gift. That this is the right construction 
seems clear from the following words, &° dy (practically equivalent 
to als) deddpyrat 

If but One Person is spoken of in ver. 1, and if the shorter 
reading is adopted in ver. 2, there can be no doubt that atrod and 
rov xaXéoavros both refer to Christ. But if Two Persons are men- 
tioned in either place, difficulties arise, which are not very easy of 
solution. Thus atrod is understood of God by Bengel, de Wette, 
Bruckner, Wiesinger, Keil, and others. But the order of the words 
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is against this; and though it is quite natural for the writer, after 
calling Jesus Christ ‘our God,” to speak of His “divine power,” 
it does not seem quite natural to speak of “the divine power of 
God”; the phrase in this case becomes a mere tautology. Again, 
if dof) Kal dperj belong here to God, we must give up Spitta’s 
explanation of 8éfa, which has so much to tecommend it, and 
deprive dperj of all direct bearing upon the subject of the Epistle. 
As applied to God, dpern or dperai means “ excellence” (see note 
on 1 Pet. ii. 9), and is practically equivalent to ddéa (Hab. iii. 3 ; 
Isa. xlii. 8, xlil. 21). 

4: 3° dv... Seddpynrar. Here, again, the text is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. There is some evidence for &’ d6v or &¢ 4s, 
and throughout the verse the chief MSS. differ in minute points, 
especially as to the order of the words; see Tischendorf. We may 
translate, ‘‘Whereby He hath granted unto us those precious and 
very great promises.” Acdwpyrat is again middle (Dietlein makes it 
passive); the subject is better found in 4 Geta Svvayus airod than in 
6 xadéoas. The antecedent to & dy is 8dga xat dper7. For the use 
of the superlative péywora, see Blass, Grammar, p. 33. The éray 
yéApara. (the word is peculiar to 2 Peter) are explained in iii. 13 
to mean the promise of a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
righteousness dwells. Here, again, we have an instance of St. 
Peter’s habit of anticipation, and a link between the introduction and 
the third chapter. Already the author is thinking of the doubts 
about the Parousia. 

Hofmann finds the antecedent to &’ dy in zdvra: but it is not 
easy to see how these necessary aids to life and godliness can be 
spoken of as the means by which the promises are given. Rather 
they are the means by which the promises are held fast. 

tva 8:d rodtwy yévnocbe Oeias Kowwvoi dicews. “In order that 
through these (the promises) ye may become partakers of the 
divine nature.” Christ has given us the apostles, as first recipients, 
custodians, witnesses, these promises, to the intent that you, whose 
faith is lodrtpos with ours, may escape the corruption of lust, and be 
made like God. But the “you” is not so emphatic as to require 
the insertion of types. 

Calvin, de Wette, Briickner, Hofmann, Spitta refer rovrwy to 
va mrpos Cwiv xai evoéBeay: Bengel found the antecedent in ddfa 
cat dpery: but ratra can hardly signify anything else than éray- 
yéApara, which comes so immediately before it. 

The word @etos, which is here used for the second time, occurs 
elsewhere in the New Testament only in Acts xvii. 29, where St. 
Paul, speaking to Athenians, aptly speaks of 176 @etov, the Deity, 
using a phrase familiar to cultivated Greeks. Here Oeta dvous has 
a similar ring ; it belongs rather to Hellenism than to the Bible. 
We may compare the Stoic phrase, évrds elvar tas picews ris Oelas, 
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Stob. Zc/. p. 122: or Philo, de Somn. i. 28 (i. 647), Aoyixys Kexor 
vevnKkact picews : or Joseph. contr. Ap. i. 5, Geias Soxotvre pereryyxévat 
gioews, Dicews dvOpwrivys xowwvelv is quoted from an inscription 
belonging to the first century before Christ, Deissmann, Bidelstudien, 
p. 284, Eng. trans, p. 368. But it should be noticed that St. Peter’s | 
phrase is neither Stoic nor Platonist. What he says is that the 
Christian becomes by grace partaker of the Divine nature. What 
the heathen philosopher taught was that all men are so by nature. 
Professor Harnack (Chronologie, p. 469) regards the phrase @etas 
Kowwwvot dvcews as one of the proofs that 2 Peter was not written 
before the latter half of the second century. The question has been 
discussed in the Introduction. Here it may be said that the author 
of 2 Peter uses some half-dozen words that were current among 
educated men; that such words as he uses were familiar in the first 
century ; that he shows less acquaintance with Hellenism than St. 
Luke or St. Paul; that he is in no sense a philosopher, though this 
term might be applied to the author of Hebrews; that he shows no 
acquaintance with the Gnostic controversy in chap. ii.; and, when 
he is speaking of the destruction of the world by fire in chap. iii., 
makes no reference either to Stoicism or to Platonism. 

@efas xowwvot dioews means very much the same as St. Paul’s 
kowwvia, IIvevparos, 2 Cor. xiii. 14; Phil. ii x. But St. Peter, who 
attaches a very different sense to Iveta (see notes on First Epistle), 
could hardly use the Pauline phrase. 

dmopuydvres. They will become partakers of the divine nature, 
not by escaping, but after escaping the corruption which is in the 
world and resides in desire. “Aodevyeyv, which is not used by any 
other writer in the New Testament, properly takes the accusative, 
as in 11. 20, below. 1 Peter uses only the plural ért6vpia. Here and 
in il, 20 xdopos may have an ethical sense which it hardly exhibits 
in 1 Peter. We may notice the classical use of the article, as in 
1 Pet. 11 3. 

5. xat adrd toiro $4. “Yes, and (caf... Sé) for this very 
reason,” because when we have escaped from corruption the pro- 
mises, if we hold them fast and follow them, will make us partakers 
of the divine nature. Cf. Xen. Amad. i. 9. 21, Kat yap abtrd rotro 
obmep avros évexa didwv wero detaGar, ds acvvepyovs éxot, Kal avros 
érepato aovvepyos Tots ido Kpdtioros elvar, “For, for the very 
same reason for which he himself thought that he needed friends 
—that he might have helpers—he on his part endeavoured to be 
the best of helpers to his friends.” So in Plato, aira ratra viv 
yxopev, “That is the very reason why we have come.” This ad- 
verbial usage of airé rovro, which is strictly analogous to that of 
vi, is quite classical; see Kriiger, Griech. Gram. xlvi. 4; Blass, p. 
271. 

wapevopépe is “to bring in” or “supply besides.” The classical 
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phrase is oovdyy woretoGat, but orovdyy elodepew is quoted from 
Josephus, AmzZ. xx. 9. 2, wacav orovdiy icdéperOat, from the 
Stratonicean inscription (Deissmann, Sibelstudien, p. 278, Eng. 
trans. p. 361). 

émyopnyey. In Athens the State found the chorus, the 
Choregus provided all that was necessary for its equipment. 
Hence xopyety came to mean generally “to furnish with,” “to 
supply.” The verb is commonly used by the moral philosophers. 
Thus Arist. £¢h. WVic. i. 10. 15, Tots éxrds dyabois ixavGs Kexopr- 
ynpéevos, the natural gifts of man require to be equipped with, 
supplemented by external gifts of fortune. Cf. also Diog. Laert. 
vii. 128, 6 peévrot Iavairios cai Tooeddvios obx airdpxn Aéyoven TH 
dpernv, GAAG xpelav elvail hace kat tetas Kai xopyyias Kat ioyvos, It 
is possible that the word is here used as an ethical term, but it was 
commonly employed without any reference to this scholastic applica- 
tion, thus Polybius, iii. 68. 8, yopyyety 76 orpardredov tots éxurndecoss, 
and it is found in this general sense in 2 Cor. ix. 10; 1 Pet. iv. 11; 
Gal. iii. 5; Col. ii. 19. In the compound émyopyyety the preposi- 
tion brings out the idea that the e uipment is an_addition to the 
original stock, but is not really wanted. Later Greek is much 
addicted to the needless emphasis of compound verbs. We should 
not omit to notice the rig evangelical contrast between 
what Gad gives and what man adds to the gift, ‘Confer omnino © 
parabolam de decem uirginibus, ‘Matth, sev. Flammula est id 
quod nobis absque nostro labore a Deo et ex Deo impertitur: sed 
oleum est id quod homo suo studio et fidelitate affundere debet, ut 
flammula nutriatur et augeatur. Sic extra parabolam res pro- 
ponitur in hoc loco Petrino” (Bengel). 

5-7. In the list of excellences which follows we have some- 
thing analogous to the Stoic zpoxo7y, and it is quite possible that 
the writer may have heard of the Stoic doctrine ; the word zpoxdrreyv 
was current, and is used by St. Paul in its Stoic sense in Gal. i. 14. 
The moral and spiritual life is regarded as a germ which is expanded. 
by effort, one step leads on to another, and each step is made by 
the co-operation of the human will with the divine. The list begins 
with wiors, practically another name for the divine gift of ériyvwots, 
and ends with dydry. In Hermas, Mis. iti. 8. 1-7, a similar list is 
Iliorts, Eyxpdrea, ‘ArAdrys, "Emorjpn, ‘Axaxia, Seuvdryns: these are 
daughters one of another. In Sim. ix. 15, Hermas gives a list of 
twelve virtues or virgins which begins and ends in the same way. 
Harnack refers to Acta Pauli et Theclae, where we find the sequence 
mioris, poBos, yvaots, a&ydry. In later times Clement of Alex- 
andria built his theory of the Two Lives on these passages. 

St. Peter is thinking throughout of the False Teachers, whom he 
is about to attack. 

Faith is to be supplemented by Virtue. See note on ver. 3, 

17 
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Virtue is right conduct under discipline, by which faith, the prin- 
ciple or dpxy, is developed, good habits are established, and the 
mists of passionate desire (éztOvpia) are dissipated. 

Thus Virtue leads to Knowledge, not of spiritual mysteries as in 
1 Cor. viii. 1, xili. 2; Col. ii. 2, but of the goodness and reasonable- 
ness of the will of God. It is that knowledge which makes the 
friend as distinct from the servant, John xv. 15. 

Knowledge has been taken to mean practical skill in the details 
of Christian duty, “die Fursichtigkeit, die in allen Dingen das 
rechte Mass innezuhalten versteht” (Luther). ‘ Virtus facit alacres,” 
says Bengel, “‘uigilantes, circumspectos, discretos, ut reputemus 
quid aliorum causa sit faciendum uel fugiendum, et quomodo, ubi, 
quando.” 

Knowledge begets Continence, self-mastery, or self-restraint ; 
the direct opposite of the wAcovegia of the False Teachers. 

Continence issues in Patience, which understands that with 
God a thousand years are as one day (here St. Peter is looking 
forward to chap. iii.)—this in Godliness, a large word (see ver. 3) 
summing up the whole of the practical side of the Christian life— 
this again in Love of the Brethren (1 Pet. i. 22)—and this again in 
"Ayaan, the love of Christ (1 Pet. i. 8), and in Christ of all mankind. 

Faith is here conceived of as in Heb. xi. 1, 3, as strong con- 
viction, belief which determines action; this is the heavenly germ, 
which, if diligently fostered by obedience, issues in love, the per- 
fection of the spiritual life. This is the view of 1 Peter and of the 
sub-apostolic Church. 

Aristotle, £74. Vic. 1. 9, starts three questions with regard to 
what he calls “‘happiness”: (1) whether it is padyrév 4 etordv: 
(2) whether it comes xard twa @Oeiay potpav: or (3) whether it is 
dua tTUyyv. The third is the naturalistic view; the second on the 
whole is that of St. Paul; the first on the whole that of St. Peter, 
who would say that, given Faith, which comes from God (kard rwa 
Geiay potpav), much depends on the “thankworthy ” obedience of 
man. This is the view of Aristotle himself, as it is also that of 
Bishop Butler. It is a view which makes ethical philosophy 
possible, because it leaves wide room for human reason and will. 
But there is no cause for supposing that St. Peter derived it from 
any other source than that of his own Christian experience. 

8. taita ydp. “For, if these things belong to you and increase, 
they make you not idle nor unfruitful with respect to the knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” WAeovéfw may mean either “to abound ” 
or “to increase,” but Spitta seems to be right in thinking that the 
latter sense is preferable here. Otherwise there is little difference 
between ‘trdpxovra and wAeovdfovra. There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the precise meaning of els in this passage ; the point 
being whether éxéyvwors is to be regarded as the end of the Christian 
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progress or as its beginning. On the side of the former view is the 
R.V., which translates “unto the knowledge”; so de Wette, 
Briickner, Huther, Fronmiiller, Steinfass, Kiihl; on the side of the 
second, the A.V. (“in the knowledge”), Bengel, Ewald, Hofmann, 
Schott, Weiss, Wiesinger, von Soden, and, substantially, Spitta. The 
dispute turns upon the question whether eis is to be taken with the 
adjectives or with the verb. Katordva: eis means “to bring a 
person to a place,” and we might conceivably translate “these 
things bring you, not being idle nor fruitless, unto the knowledge.” 
But xafiordavat tia apydv means “to make a person idle”; and if 
we adopt this construction, eis with its case will denote that in 
respect of which he is idle. The two constructions and the two 
translations must not be blended or confused, as they are in the 
R.V. Kadiornow must either mean “bring” or “make.” But 
now a glance at vers. 2 and 3 will show that the Christian progress 
begins with émiyywos (a ris émiyvdcews) and is in érlyvwors. 
"Eziyvwors is the germ which makes progress possible, and is de- 
veloped by the progress, but is not represented here as the goal 
to which the progress tends. Here, as often, commentators have 
been biassed by the desire to bring the language of St. Peter into 
exact accordance with that of St. Paul, in Col. i. 10, & wayri épyw 
Kaprropopovvres kat abfavdpuevot els THY ériyvwou ToD @eot. The two 
apostles do not disagree here; for this knowledge, which grows 
with our growth, might very well be said to be the issue of all our 
strivings. But it is also their root, and this is the point which St. 
Peter wishes to bring out. 

This verse is quoted in the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, Eus. H. £. v. 1. 45, 6 68 dtd pévov Kxatpds obk dpyos 
aurois ovde dxaprros éyivero, 

9. ¢ yap ph mdpeor taira. The words are equivalent in sense 
to © yap py trapyxet tadra Kai rreovdlea, as TupAds, puwrdLwv, AYOnv 
AaBwv to dpyés kal dxapros. But the group of epithets in this verse 
gives the cause of the barrenness, and forms a second indictment 
against the False Teachers. They are not only barren trees (Luke 
xiii. 6), but they are blind leaders of the blind (Matt. xv. 14). 

tupdés. He is blind because he has lost the light of the 
éxiyvwos of Christ which was given to him (ver. 3), and thus has 
never attained to yvaons. 

puwrdfwv. The correct form of this verb appears to be either 
poomaley (cf. tarwridfev), or powreiy (cf. dfvw7reiv), Suidas has in 
one place pvwrafew, in another puwmdfev. Commentators, follow- 
ing Beza and Budaeus, refer to Arist. Problem. xxxi. 16. 25; but 
though Aristotle there describes the pvwy, he does not use 
pouwrdfew, nor does the verb appear in the Jadex of Bonitz. 

Mvwy means “short-sighted” ; pvwrdfew, “to be short-sighted.” 
The characteristics of a short-sighted man are that he sees things 
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dimly, or that he sees what is close at hand more distinctly than 
what is far off. The first gives tolerable sense, but many commen- 
tators prefer the second ; the purblind see earth far more clearly 
than heaven (Beza, Grotius, Estius, de Wette, Huther), or sees 
that he is a member of the Church, and does not see clearly how 
and on what conditions he became one (Hofmann). 

Wolf, Bochart, Spitta, and von Soden take puwy to mean “one 
who shuts his eyes” and will not see. But pvwy never has this 
sense, though it is derived from pv, and means properly “ blinking.” 
This explanation is dictated by the wish to find a climax in rudAds, 
puwrd{wy: but it is not necessary to suppose that St. Peter was a 
skilled rhetorician. 

The Vulgate translates manu fentans, like a blind man, feeling 
his way with outstretched hand. It is difficult to see how this 
explanation, which represents the Greek yAadgar, arose. 

P reads pvord{wy, which seems to imply a false derivation from 
pis and dm; (pvwmia for “a mouse-hole” is found). Hence Oecu- 
menius says, puwrdfew S¢ ro rupAwrrev eipyrat, ard tov brs THY HV 
pvav rupAdv eis drray StareXovvtwy. In this way Erasmus explained 
the translation of the Vulgate, ‘manu uiam tentans, deducta a 
muribus metaphora, qui parietem, aut tabulam, aut si quid aliud 
obuium fuerit, sequi solent, donec cauum nacti fuerint.” See 
Suicer, puwrd{w. 

AHOnv AaBdy. “ Because he has forgotten”; cf. Josephus, Ans. 
ii. 9. 1, Ota xpdvov pyxos AjOnv AaBdvres: Athen. xii 24, p. 523 A, 
of pera tovrous AjOyvy AaBdvres rHs Kpyrav wept rov Biov evxoopias. 
Thucydides, ii. 49. 5, has rods 6@ cat ANOn eAapwBave, “ forgetfulness 
came upon” the sufferers from the plague. Bengel and von Soden 
would translate “‘ having chosen to forget,” but the notion of wilful- 
ness does not seem to lie in the phrase. 

Tod Kaaptopod TtHv mdédat adtod dpaprdy. “The cleansing from 
his old sins” in Baptism. Cf. 1 Pet. ili, 21, odfer Bdwriopa, ob 
capkds drdbeots pirrov GAda ovvedjoews ayabns ereparnpa eis Wedv. 
The reference to Baptism is made certain by the word wdAat: all 
previous sins were cleansed at that time. Here as in 1 Peter “sin” 
is concrete, and there is no necessary implication of birth-sin. The 
cleansing is based upon the sacrificial Death of Christ (1 Pet. i. 18, 
ii, 24, iii. 18), and is conditioned by xAjjous nai éxAoyy, and by 
the faith and repentance of the cleansed (cwvedyjoews dyabijs 
érepwrnpa), but is conveyed by a definite act. 

But what is it precisely that the False Teacher has forgotten? 
First, no doubt, the fear which attaches to the remembrance of the 
price of Redemption (1 Pet. i. 17-19). But does St. Peter mean also 
that the special cleansing of Baptism cannot be repeated? This 
sense may be found in Heb. x. 26 and in 2 Pet. it 20-22. There 
are passages in 1 Peter which seem to mean that the cleansing of 
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ordinary sins, such as no Christian can avoid, is to be found in 
suffering (1 Pet. ii, 21, iil. 14, iv. 1, 16). We might say that in 
Hebrews, 1 and 2 Peter, Christlike suffering for righteousness’ sake 
is the condition of post-baptismal cleansing. Out of these 
passages arose the Novatian schism, the question agitated by 
Hermas, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, whether perdvowa was 
admissible after Baptism, and, if so, how often, and the whole system 
of Penance. These consequences could hardly be drawn from the 
Pauline Epistles. 

10. 81d paddov. “ Wherefore the more.” ovddcare repeats the 
exhortation oqovdjv wicavy wapecevéyxavres, but two additional 
reasons for diligence have been given in vers. 8 and 9; hence the 


onousdcare. Here as above (éryopryjoare, ver. 5) and again 
in iii. 14 the aorist imperative, which properly refers to a single 
definite action, as in dére pot rotro, is wrongly used for the present. 
The same grammatical inaccuracy is very common in 1 Peter 
(ii. 13, iv. 1-7, v. 8). 

movetoOar. The middle voice signifies “to make for yourselves.” 
Here again the necessity for the co-operation of the human will is 
very strongly expressed. Christ has called and elected the 
brethren ; it rests with them to hold fast the gift. 

For éxA\oy} see note on 1 Pet. i. 1. Here as there probably 
the corporate sense predominates; it denotes selection for a place 
in the yévos éxXexrév. Ideally selection precedes the call or invita- 
tion, which must always be addressed to individuals. Men are 
called out of darkness into light (1 Pet. ii. 9), out of the Flood into 
the Ark, or, like Abraham, out of an earthly home to the pilgrim 
life. All Christians have been called and selected, otherwise they 
would not be Christians, but they must “ work out their own salva- 
tion” (Phil. ii. 12). St. Paul adds @eds ydp éorw 6 évepyav ev duty 
kal 76 OédXew Kal 7d évepyciv trép ris eddoxias. St. Peter does not 
add this qualification, though he goes on to remind his hearers that 
the reward is a divine gift. 

od pi) wralfonté wore. Ye shall never stumble.” ‘The apostle 
does not mean “ye shall never sin”—for in this sense we all 
stumble (Jas. ili. 2). He is thinking of the onward march along the 
King’s highway, and the final entry into the kingdom. Ye shall 
come safe to the journey’s end. ‘Ut quouis tempore, inoffenso 
pede, non tanquam ex naufragio uel incendio, sed quasi cum 
triumpho intrare possitis ” (Bengel). 

1l. émyopnynPjioetar. The repetition of the verb from ver. 5 
brings out with great emphasis the response of God’s grace to man’s 
faithfulness. 

Dietlein, Spitta, von Soden, Kiihl find in the verb an allusion 
to the rich ornaments with which the chorus was provided by the 
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choregus for its entry upon the stage ; but it is hardly probable that 
the ancient significance of xopiyety was present to St. Peter’s mind. 
TlAovotws finds its adequate explanation in the manifold graces of 
God (1 Pet. iv. 10), the riwia xat péyora érayyéApara of ver. 4. 
As man supplements the gift of God by ceaseless endeavour, so 
God supplements man’s faithful efforts by a rich and final gift. 
Thus (Matt. xxv.) the man travelling into a far country delivers the 
talents to his servants, returns to take account, and calls those who 
have made due profit into the joy of their Lord. As in 1 Peter, the 
thought is purely evangelical; there is no trace of metaphysical 
speculation. 

The eternal kingdom is that of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ—this the writer says without reserve or qualification. The 
expression justifies the view taken above of 6 @cds 7pav, of Oeia 
dvvapis, and of 6 xaXdéoas. Christ calls us into the kingdom, because 
it is His own. We are reminded especially of Luke i. 33, xat 
Baorrevoe eri rov olxov “IaxwB eis rots aidvas, kai THs Baoweias 
avrod ovx éxrat téXos. The kingdom of God or of heaven is also 
called the kingdom of Christ in Matt. xiii. 41, xvi. 28, xx. 21; Luke 
xxili. 42; John xvili. 36. In Luke xxii. 30 the kingdom is given to 
the Son by the Father. Cf. Heb. i. 8; Apoc. xix. 16. To none of 
these writers does the phrase suggest any difficulty; but on this 
point, as on so many others, St. Paul speculates, 1 Cor. xv. 24. 

The end of Christian pilgrimage is the crossing of Jordan and 
entrance into the Promised Land, the patrimony, the salvation 
ready to be revealed (1 Pet. i. 4, 5), the kingdom of Christ. There 
is in 2 Peter the same attitude of expectancy as in 1 Peter. 

Obviously the kingdom of Christ does not here mean the Church 
upon earth. But the word éx«xAnoia is not found in either the First 
or the Second Epistle. See Hort, Zhe Christian Ecclesia, p. 221. 

Even in the Gospels the kingdom is frequently spoken of as 
future. Outside of the Gospels it is seldom regarded as realised 
upon earth, though we find such passages as Col. 1. 13; Apoc. 1. 6; 
1 Pet. ii. 9. In post-apostolic writers the future sense seems to be 
universal ; see Clem. Rom. xlii. 3; 2 Clem. v. 5, ix. 6, Xi. 7, XU. 13 
Barn. iv. 13, vii. 11; Herm., Sim. ix. 12. 3; Ignatius, Zp#. xvi 1; 
Polycarp, v. 3; Mart. Polycarpi, xxii. 1. 

The phrase aldvios Baoveia does not recur in the New Testa- 
ment. It is one of the few salient phrases in this Epistle, and is 
quoted in the Mart. Polycarpi, xx. 2. The word aidvos might be 
included in the list of St. Peter’s philosophical terms, for the 
distinction between aidv and xpdvos is an important commonplace 
in later Platonism. Yet aldvos is a common word in the New 
Testament, and it would be absurd to cite it as an indication ot 
Hellenism, except in so far as Hellénism may mean any degree of 
education whether large or small. 
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12. 86. Here St. Peter passes to a fresh point which completes 
his introduction. The faith of his readers is todtipos with that of 
the apostles, because it embraces all that conduces to life and 
godliness ; it must be developed by effort which leads to virtue, not 
to licence; without effort none shall enter into the kingdom of 
Christ. 

From this point to the end of the chapter he insists upon the 
truth of this faith. It rests upon the evidence of eye-witnesses, of 
whom he himself was one; and upon that of the Hebrew prophets, 
but the prophets must not be misunderstood. 

‘“Wherefore I shall always put you in remembrance.” Méddw 
with the infinitive in the New Testament is frequently merely used 
for the future indicative ; the grammar is breaking up, and there is 
a tendency to form tenses by the use of auxiliaries as in low Latin. 
The future peAAyow is found also in Matt. xxiv. 16, where peAAqoere 
dxovew is neither more nor less than dxovcecGe. Suidas, however, 
explains peAAjow by orovddow, dpovricw, and the R.V. translates 
“J shall be ready always to put you in remembrance.” The 
rendering of the A.V., “I will not be negligent,” represents ov 
dpeAnow, & variant supported by K L, the bulk of the later MSS., 
and the Syriac. 

The words év r@ wapovoy dAnbeia are explained by eiddras, the 
things which they know are the truth which is present to them. 
"Eornptypévous év is a much stronger phrase than eiddras: “ye not 
only know them, but are established in them,” ye know them and 
do them. Truth here embraces not only moral truth,—the necessity 
of growth from zioris to dyday,—but historical or doctrinal truth 
opposed to cecodicpevor prOor 

18. Sixatov tyoipar. “I deem it right”; it is my bounden 
duty as an apostle. °Ed’ dcov, “so long as”; cf. Matt. ix. 15; the 
dcov is neuter. Sxyvwya, “a tent”; this metaphor for the body 
suits well with the general conception of life as a pilgrimage, 
1 Pet. i. 1, ii. 11. St. Paul uses oxjvos in the same sense 2 Cor. v. 1. 
The apostles derived the metaphor from the history of the Patriarchs, 
but according to Clement of Alexandria, Stvom. v. 14. 94, Plato 
also called the body yjwov oxnvos. 

Steye(perv év Gwopvjce. ‘To stir you by a reminder” is a phrase 
that recurs ili, 1. The & is probably instrumental (a Hebraistic, 
not a Greek use). 

14. eidag Gre ray Lorw fH amd0ecis Tod oxynvepards pou. 
‘*¢ Knowing that the putting off of my tent cometh swiftly.” It has 
been disputed whether “ swiftly ” here means “suddenly ” or ‘‘ soon.” 
Either explanation is possible, and either yields good sense. If the 
apostle means that he is to die soon, there was great reason why he 
should be earnest in admonition. If he means that he is to die 
suddenly (ze. by violence), the necessity for insistence is still the 
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same. “Qui diu aegrotant,” says Bengel, “possunt alios adhue 
pascere. Crux id Petro non erat permissura.” In John xxi. 18 our 
Lord foretold that Peter should die a violent death dray yypacys. 
If the apostle was yépwy when he wrote this Epistle, he would feel 
that this prophecy must soon be accomplished. The point must 
be left to the reader’s judgment. ‘Amd@eors, “putting off,” is a 
word that suits a garment rather than a tent. The two images are 
blended in much the same way by St. Paul, 2 Cor. v. 2-5. 

xabas ... ejdwod por. The most natural explanation of these 
' words is to be found in John xxi. 18, 19. An argument has been 
raised against the authenticity of 2 Peter on the ground that the 
author here quotes the most suspected chapter of a very late gospel, 
but all that he does is to refer to a prophecy of our Lord’s, which is 
probably that recorded by St. John. Spitta insists that the passage 
in the Johannine Gospel is not here in question at all, on the 
ground that there our Lord foretold that St. Peter should die in a 
particular way, by crucifixion, while in the prophecy here referred to 
the apostle had been warned that his death should happen soon. 
Hence Spitta thinks that St. Peter is alluding to some saying of our 
Lord’s which has not been preserved elsewhere. 

15. crovdow . . . pripny moeioba, “And I will take pains 
also that as occasion requires ye may be able after my death to call 
these things to remembrance.” Xzovddow is late Greek for ozovdd- 
gopat, and éxey should be érws éere: see Blass, p. 225. “Exdorore, 
“at each time,” “whenever the need arises,” as often as similar 
errors are propagated. “Efodos, “death,” as in Luke ix. 31 (in the 
account of the Transfiguration), and in the Letter of the Churches 
of Vienne and Lyons, Eus. 1. £. v. 1. 36,55. The word means 
properly “end” or “close,” so Xen. Hell. v. 4. 4, éx’ éf68@ rijs 
dpxjs. Hence it is used by later writers of the end or close of life, 
but only with the defining genitive, Josephus, Aad, iv. 8. 2, éx 
‘€fddm Tod CHv. 

Is this promise fulfilled by the writing of this present Epistle, to 
which the readers would be able to turn, whenever need arose, after 
the writer was dead and gone? This is the explanation of Bengel, 
Wiesinger, Dietlein, Schott, von Soden, Kiihl; but it is excluded by 
the future orovddow, The sense seems clearly to be “I will myself 
remind you, so long as I live (as I am doing by this Epistle) ; and 
further, I will take care that after my decease you shall constantly 
be able to refresh your memory as to my teaching.” What he 
promises is something that will show that his teaching did not rest 
upon cecogicpévor piGor, but on historical fact, and this promise 
cannot be thought to be wholly redeemed by the brief reference here 
made to the Transfiguration. 

Huther thought the meaning to be that St. Peter would establish 
a succession of teachers, who after his death would keep alive the 
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knowledge of the truth. But it seems clear that what is promised 
is a document, to which his disciples would be able to turn and 
confirm their belief. 

In very early times it seems to have been thought that the 
words pointed to the Gospel of St. Mark. Irenaeus, iii. 1. 1, pera 
8& riv tovtwv eodov Mdpxos, 6 pabyrys Kat Eppyvedrys Iérpov, xai 
avros Ta dro [lérpov xypvocodpeva eyypddus wapadéduxe, Here Grabe 
cannot possibly be right in taking éfodey to mean the departure of 
the apostles from Rome. That the statement of Irenaeus rests 
upon the present passage appears partly from the use of the word 
€€o050s, and partly from the way in which St. Peter’s words are 
misunderstood. The apostle does not say that the document of 
which he is speaking should be written after his death, but that it 
should be written so as to be of use after his death. It is possible 
that Irenaeus added from 2 Peter the words pera ri tovrwv eodov 
to information which he gathered from Papias, Eus. H, Z. ii. 15. 2, 
ili. 39. 15; but probably he found them in Papias, 

Certainly no document would redeem the apostle’s promise so 
well as a gospel ; and if a gospel is meant, the reference can hardly 
be to any other than that of St. Mark. 

It seems highly probable that the composition of the later 
pseudonymous Petrine literature, the Apocalypse, Gospel of Peter, 
Preaching of Peter, and other books, was suggested by these words, 
If so, the fact goes to prove that 2 Peter was well known, and 
regarded as authentic in very early times. It seems hardly likely 
that such extensive liberties would have been taken with the name 
of Peter, unless there were a phrase, in a writing generally recognised 
as his, which gave plausibility to the forgery. Hence we may see 
in the present passage a reason for dating 2 Peter at any rate before 
any of the extra-canonical Petrine books. 

16. 08 yap cecodiopédvors pbors efaxodouPjoavres . . . TWapouciay. 
‘‘For we did not follow cunningly devised fables when we made 
known to you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Mios by itself might mean merely “fables,” such as the legendary 
history of the heathen gods, “false tales,” “fictions”; and this may 
be the meaning of the word where it occurs in the Pastorals, 1 Tim. 
i. 4, iv. 73; 2 Tim. iv. 4; Tit. 2. 14. Yet even there it may, and 
here the addition of cecodiopévor shows that it must, bear the later 
sense of ‘‘a fiction which embodies a truth,” “an allegorism.” The 
False Teachers, or some of them, must have maintained that the 
Gospel miracles were to be understood in a spiritual sense, and not 
regarded as facts. But they differ from the False Teachers alluded 
to in the Pastorals, inasmuch as they do not appear to have intro- 
duced any “myths” of their own. They were therefore not 
Gnostics, as Dietlein and Baur supposed ; their wAacroi Adyor were 
simply allegorical explanations of the gospel ; they denied the literal 
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sense, but professed to hold fast the spiritual. It is obvious how 
this mode of exegesis might be applied to the Second Advent. 

éyvwpicapey. “We made known.” St. Peter does not say 
that he himself had taught the readers of the Epistle, nor does his 
phrase necessarily imply that any of the Twelve had done so 
personally. All that he means is that the teaching which these 
people had received had come to them mediately or immediately 
from apostles. 

Sdvapiy Kat wapouclay are keywords to the second and third 
chapters respectively. For Svvayis compare ver. 3 above; and for 
the connexion between dvvapis and zapovaia, see Matt. xxiv. 30. 

GAN’ erdwrras yernOdvres tijs exeivou peyadedryros. ‘But we had 
been eye-witnesses of His majesty,” and that is why we taught you 
what we did. *Exdmrns is equivalent to atrémrys, Luke i. 2; 
compare the use of érorrevo, 1 Pet. ii. 12, ili. 2. It was unneces- 
sary for St. Peter to state that three only of the apostles had 
actually been present. MeyaAciorns (Luke ix. 43; Acts xix. 27; 
peyadeta, Luke i. 49; Acts i. 11) is the majesty of Christ which 
directly involves His Svvayts. For the future Parousia no ocular 
testimony could be adduced, but as the Second Coming is the 
drroxdAuis tas d0€ys Xpiorov, 1 Pet. iv. 13, no apter confirmation 
could be found than the revelation of glory at the Transfiguration. 
It is to be observed that St. Peter uses the Transfiguration to prove, 
not the rapovata, but the credibility of the apostles who had preached 
the wapovoia. If we may suppose, what is by no means improbable, 
that the False Teachers, while explaining away the Resurrection, 
admitted the historical truth of the rest of the Gospel, we can see 
a strong reason for St. Peter’s choice of this particular incident. 

17. A\aBav ydp. “For having received from God the Father 
honour and glory, such a voice having been borne to Him by the 
magnificent glory, This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” The sentence is anacoluthic, AaBwy having no finite 
verb. ®wv7 Péperai tit bo is a singular phrase. Meyadozpemyjs 
is found Deut. xxxin. 26; 2 Macc. vill. 15, xv. 13; 3 Macc. ii 9. 
‘H peyadorperns Sofa is a reverential paraphrase for God; Oeia 
Suvapus, ver. 3, Oeia pvors, ver. 4, belong to the same class of 
expressions of which there are many instances in Jewish apocrypha. 
Spitta quotes Zest. Levi, 3, €v TO avwrépw (otpav@) wavtwv xatadver 
7 peyaAn Sofa: Ascensio Jesaiae, xi. 32, “et uidi quod sedit a dextera 
illus magnae gloriae”: Enoch xiv. 18, 20, “And I looked and saw 
therein a lofty throne . . . and the Great Glory sat thereon”; so 
also cui. 3, “ And will seek to hide themselves from the presence of 
the Great Glory.” Clement of Rome, 1x. 2, also has the phrase, 
possibly borrowed from 2 Peter, déreviowper els rods reXeiws Nevroupy7- 
cavras TH pmeyaXomperet Sd€y abrod: but he may have taken it direct 
from Enoch; see Lightfoot’s note. The expression again throws 
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light upon 6 @eds judy; the Great Glory is God, whom no man hath 
seen; Christ is our God, God who hath condescended to become 
visible. 

Wiesinger and Spitta are probably right in identifying peyaAo- 
wperns Sofa with the vepéAyn Gwrewy (the Shechinah) of Matt. xvii. 5. 

The sentence is anacoluthic. St. Peter has not added the verb 
which he intended, and it is not possible to say what it was. The 
Heavenly Voice arrests his attention and becomes the main object 
of his thought, because it leads him on to speak of the other voice, 
that of prophecy. This has led some commentators to accuse him 
of having begun by promising ocular evidence, and ended by giving 
aural. The actual vision is described by the words AaBov rysyy Kai 
ddfav, which represent €Aapwev 7d zpdcwrov airod ws 6 wALos, Ta Se 
iudria, avrov éyévero AevKa ws TO dds. . Some, again, have created a 
discrepancy with the evangelical narrative by making éveyOetons 
come before Aaa in point of time; thus St. Peter is made to say 
that the voice preceded the Transfiguration, whereas in the Gospels 
it follows. ‘This, however, is quite arbitrary ; the temporal relation 
of the participles is not to one another, but to the main verb. See, 
for instance, Thuc. iv. 133, 6 vews ris “Hpas ev “Apye xarexavOn, 
Xpvoios ris tepelas Avxvov tiva Oeions Hupévov mpds Ta oTEeupara Kat 
émixatadapovens. Chrysis did not fall asleep before she set the 
lamp near the garlands. Here there is no xaf between AaBav and 
évexSelons, but this makes no difference; the order of the events 
denoted by the participle is fixed, not by their tense, but by their 
sequence. 

The first clause of the Voice is not quite certain. B has 6 vids 
pov 6 dyarntés pov otrds éorw (so WH, Tisch. vii.): P, otrés éorw 
6 vids pov 6 dyamnros obrés cor: NACKL, obrés éorw 6 vids 
pov 6 dyarnrés. This last reading, though the best attested, may 
be due to copyists who remembered the words as given by Matt. 
xvii. 5 and Mark ix. 7, 18. Peter omits dxovere airod, which is 
found in all three Synoptists. He omits also the vision of Moses 
and Elias. His account appears to be quite independent of the 
Gospel text. 

18. xat radrny . . . dylw. ‘And this voice we heard borne from 
heaven, being with Him in the holy mount.” The mountain was 
made holy by the theophany. 

19. kal gxonev BeBardrepow... xapdiats Sudy. And even surer 
is the word of prophecy which we have, whereunto ye do well to 
take heed, as unto a lamp giving light in a squalid place, till the 
day break and the day star arise in your hearts.” The testimony 
of the prophets is one, because it all testifies of Christ, His suffer- 
ing, and His glory, 1 Pet. 1. 10. For wads aovetre, followed by the 
participle, cf. Acts xv. 29. “Ev adyynp@ rérw: the light shows up 
the filth, and makes cleansing possible. The Vulgate renders én Joce 
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caliginoso, in a dark place; but atypnpés does not appear to bear 
this sense, though Aristotle uses it of dark or dirty-looking colour 
(wept xpwpdroy, lil. p. 793. 11). BeBatdrepov is predicative. 

It seems at first sight strange that St. Peter should speak of the 
voice of prophecy as even more certain than the voice of God. It 
was, however, the same voice, and, for the apostle’s present pur- 
pose, it was even more certain and conclusive. The voice at the 
Transfiguration was not Avxvos paivwy ev adxpynpe térw: it conveyed 
no moral lesson. What St. Peter desires, in addition, is a word 
that strikes directly and conclusively at Libertinism, and this he 
finds in Hebrew prophecy. 

Augustine took the meaning to be “surer to you.” You were 
not on the Mount as we were, and you may not unreasonably 
think the word of the old prophets more trusty than ours; in 
Johann. Tract. xxxv. 8; Serm. xxvii, de uerb. Apost. vol. v. p. 
149 C. But, if this were the meaning, we should have expected 
éxere, as Alford says. 

Modern commentators almost universally take the view ex- 
pressed in the translation of the R.V. “And we have the word 
of prophecy made more sure,” that is to say, the testimony of the 
prophets is confirmed by the voice from heaven. But it is very 
doubtful whether the Greek will bear this meaning, which could 
have been expressed quite easily by xai ovrws BeBarovrar. ‘The verb 
BeBacotv, or the substantive BeBaiwors, bear the sense of “ confirm,” 
“confirmation”; but BéBaros in classical Greek always means 
“firm,” “steady,” “sure.” This is its meaning also in the New 
Testament; see 2 Cor. i 7; Heb. ii. 2, iti. 6, 14, vi. 19; 2 Pet. 
i. 10. Even in Rom. iv. 16, BeBata érayyeAia, and Heb. ix. 17, 
BeBaia diabyxyn, the meaning is “valid,” not “ratified.” The same 
is true of the passages quoted by Mr. Field in his (Votes on the 
Translation of the New Testament, Charit. Aphrod. iil. 9, xéyo 
BeBadrepov éxyov 1d Oappetv, my courage was firmer; Chaeremon 
in Stobaeus, Flor. Ixxix. 31, BeBatorépay exe ryv dpirAiay zpos tous 
yovets, let your love be stronger; Isocrates, ad Demon. p. 10 A, 
OoTe Gor Tvpfyoetat Tapa Te TH TAHOE paAXov evdokipety Kai THY wap’ 
éexe(vwy evvoway BeBarorépay éxev. But in the present passage St. 
Peter is not comparing different degrees of certainty in the prophetic 
word, but the word of prophecy with the word of the Transfigura- 
tion. Again, the apostle could hardly make a point of the con- 
firmation of prophecy; it needed no confirmation ; it was fulfilled 
by the gospel, but not proved; on the contrary, it was regarded as 
a proof of the gospel. The most natural view is that he is here 
appealing to a second witness, which, for the purpose of the second 
chapter, is even stronger than his first. See Dr. Plummer’s note. 

It may seem remarkable that St. Peter does not appeal to the 
prophecies of our Lord Himself, though Matt. xxiv. would have 
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suited his purpose. But to the apostle the Old Testament is as 
much the voice of Christ as the New; and having glanced at the 
latter, he turns quite naturally to the former, where a rich store of 
instances lay ready to his hand. Further, if the False Teachers 
denied the Parousia, they must also have denied that our Lord 
foretold it. 

StavydLerv occurs in Aquila’s version of Job xxv. 5. St. Peter 
is probably thinking of the Song of Songs ii. 17, iv. 6, éws of 
Starvevon 4 Mépa kai KwGdowv at oxal, The beautiful word dwo- 
gopos is probably suggested by Ps. cix. (cx.) 3, é« yaorpos 2apo 
éwodpdpov éyévvyod oe, The words mpd éwoddpov caused a dis- 
tinction to be made between éwoddpos and gdwoddpos, which in 
Greek poetry are identical. Hence, Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Haer. 
x. 33 (ed. Duncker, p. 540), calls our Lord 7 2po éwaddpov dwo- 
dpos duvy, evidently explaining 2 Peter. Compare also Luke i. 78, 
dvaroAy é€ vous. Dr. Plummer refers also to Apoc. xxii. 16. 

Why is the Christian to give heed to prophecy till the day star 
arise in his heart? St. Peter cannot mean “till you are converted,” 
for he is addressing Christians. Some commentators, taking vers. 
5-8 as the key, think that the apostle is speaking of the day when 
faith is made perfect in love. But it is more probable that the day 
of the Parousia is meant. The voice of prophecy, which is the 
voice of Christ, will guide men to the end. The expression “arise 
in your hearts” need not be regarded as an objection to this; it 
may be taken to denote the éyaAlaors which the day will bring. 

20. rodto mpdrov ywdoxortes is best regarded as a grammatical 
irregularity ; see below, iii. 3, where the phrase recurs without a 
finite verb. Here it might, with little difficulty, be connected with 
KaXOs Trovetre 3mporexovres. . 

waoa mpopyteia ypadis is to be taken of the Old Testament 
prophecies alone. For éziAvous, “interpretation,” compare éxAveuw, 
Mark iv. 34. Both the noun and verb are common in the Clemen- 
tine Homilies (see the Index published by the Lightfoot Trustees) ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 1. 1, értAuréov 1d, mpoarropovpeva.: pseudo- 
Justin, Expos. Rect. Fidei, ras éramopjocas érAvérw, The words 
are indeed familiar in later Greek ; a classic would use the simple 
Ave, Avors. Tiverac cannot possibly be translated, as by Alford, 
“comes from,” “springs out of.” The word in the New Testa- 
ment constantly means no more than “is”; if here we are to 
keep its proper sense, we must render, “does not fall to,” ‘does not 
come under,” private interpretation. 

You do well to study the prophets, but first you are to observe 
that you must not interpret them just as you like. There is a right 
way and a wrong. Jews denied the Christian applications of pro- 
phecy, and the False Teachers wrested the Epistles of St. Paul and 
“the rest of scripture” (iil, 16) to their own destruction. St. Peter 
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warns his people that they may read the Bible amiss, and that 
therefore they need a guide. That scripture required to be 
‘opened ” was the universal belief of the primitive Church. They 
were opened by Christ (Luke xxiv. 45; Apoc. v.) or His ministers 
—as by Peter, Acts ii, or by Philip, Acts viii. 30, or by Apollos, 
Acts xviii. 28. 

Who were the rightful interpreters of scripture St. Peter does 
not say. If he had been asked the question, he might have answered 
in the words of William of St. Theoderic (used by a Kempis, De 
Imit. i. 5), “Quo enim Spiritu scripturae factae sunt, eo Spiritu legi 
desiderant.” 

Other explanations of St. Peter’s phrase—that (1) the prophets 
themselves could not interpret their own prophecies, or that (2) they 
did not, in fact, interpret them—may be set aside without hesitation. 

21. ob ydp ... dvOpwro. It is not of private interpretation. 
For, as prophecy was not given by the will of man, so neither can 
it be explained by the will of man. God gives both the vision and 
the interpretation thereof (Gen. xl. 8, xli. 16). 

woré. “In the old days,” as A.V.; cf. John ix. 13; Rom. vii 9, 
xi. 30. St. Peter is thinking solely of the Hebrew prophets. R.V. 
and many commentators take woré with ov, was never at any time 
given; but this is against the order of the words. 

AvéxOn. ‘‘ Was borne” (as in ver. 18), came from heaven to man. 

depdpevor. “Carried along by the Holy Ghost,” as a ship by 
the wind (Acts xxvii. 15, 17). Here the Spirit is the wind (Acts 
ii, 2; John iii. 8). Similar metaphors are used of inspiration by 
the heathen writers; thus Plutarch, de def. Orac. 40, rd 52 pavtixov 
petuo, cal awvetua Oadtardv éore wait dowrarov, But the word 
which Plutarch applies to the inspired prophet is xtwovpevos. Philo 
commonly speaks of the prophet as Geofdpyros: see Quits rerum div. 
heres, 52 (1. 510). 

€\dAnoav dd Gcod dvOpwro. “ Men spoke from God”; as mouth- 
pieces of God, not by their own will. The reading here is uncertain. 
B P, Syriac, Armenian, Coptic, Tisch., WH have awd @eod dvOpwrot : 
C, dd @eod dyror dvOpwro: XK L, Treg. dywot @eod dvOpwro: A, 
dytot Tov @eov avOpwro. Many cursives and Oecumenius insert of 
after €\dAyocay. The variants are most easily accounted for by 
taking the text of BP as the point of departure; the insertion of 
dyvor by C is easily explained, holy being a common epithet of the 
prophets (Luke 1. 70; Acts iii 21; 2 Pet. iii, 2), AITO and 
ATIOI might easily be confused, the ductus Litterarum being very 
similar; but the probability lies on the side of d:ré, the less tempting 
word. Still, dyso. has authority, and Tregelles, Spitta, and von 
Soden prefer this word. 

There is no difference in the sense in any case. If dd is 
omitted and dyoe read, the emphasis falls on depdpevor, “holy men 
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of God spoke (not by their own will), but as they were moved.” 
On the other hand, the text of BP reiterates very forcibly the — 
apostle’s point—“ men spoke as they were moved, and spoke from 
God.” , 

IZ. 1. éyévovro 8€ kat Wevdompopirat. There is another caution 
to be borne in mind. Not only does all prophecy need interpreta- 
tion, but even in Israel there were false prophets also as well as 
true. St. Peter is thinking of Balaam, though he did not prophesy, 
strictly speaking, in Israel, and of such passages as Jer. vi. 13; Ezek. 
xiii. 9. The run of the sentence seems to imply that the False 
Teachers, or some of them, claimed to be prophets. All prophets 
were teachers; differing from ordinary teachers in this essential 
point, that the teaching of the prophet was imparted to him by 
direct inspiration, not by study of scripture, or by any process of 
reasoning ; see Introduction to 1 Peter, p. 46. The false teaching 
which the apostle proceeds to denounce was certainly doctrinal as 
well as moral. All ethical teaching rests upon doctrine, and varies 
with its speculative basis. But the only doctrinal error which the 
apostle expressly attributes to them, or some of them, is the denial 
of the Parousia. How naturally this might be connected with lax 
morality is evident. 

The False Teachers are spoken of at first in the future ; after- 
wards in the past or present (érAavyOycav, ver. 15: ovrol eit, ver. 
17: SeXedLovor, ver. 18). Cf. 2 Tim. ili. 1-6, perilous times shal/ 
come, for men skal/ be... of this sort ave they; and 1 Tim. iv. 
1 sqq. St. Peter may mean that he knows these men to be already 
at work elsewhere, and that he foresees their speedy appearance in 
the Churches to which he is writing. Or the future may be taken 
in a more general way. There will, from time to time, as the End 
approaches, be false prophets, as our Lord foretold (Matt. xxiv. 11), 
and you may see them already busy among you. Here a second 
test, besides that of scripture rightly explained, becomes applicable. 
These men are False Teachers because they (oireves) will privily 
bring in heresies of destruction. 

wapetodyew May mean simply to introduce, to bring in (eis), and 
set before (zapa) a person. It may, however, signify to bring in 
privily, wapaé giving the idea of creeping along under some sort of 
cover ; see Liddell and Scott on zapeodvvw and other verbs of the 
same formation. Cf. raperdxrovs, Gal. ii. 4. 

The classic meaning of aipeois is a “school” or “sect” of 
philosophy, and the word implies, primarily, difference of opinion ; 
Cicero £pp. xv. 16. It is so used in Acts of the “schools of 
thought ” of the Sadducees, Pharisees, and Nazoraeans (v. 17, xv. 5, 
xxiv. 5). So Acts xxiv. 14, xara tiv 6d0v, Hv A€yovow aipeouw, 
‘according to the Way (the true Christian Way), which they call a 
school.” Here the Way is distinguished from all the “denomina- 
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tions” or aipécas of the Jews. In its first use atpeors does not 
imply falsehood or separation. You might call either Platonism or 
Pharisaism ‘a heresy,” without meaning that it was wrong, or that 
it was an offence against unity. But so soon as men begin to speak 
of the Way (the one Truth), aipeocs involves both opinion and 
conduct, both error and division. Hence cxiocpa and ailpeos 
appear to mean the same thing in 1 Cor. xi. 18, 19 (where possibly 
St. Paul is quoting a prophecy of our Lord’s ; cf, Justin, Zrypho, 35, 
p 253 B, égovrat oxiopara Kat alpéces). CE Gal. v. 20, épcBetas 

txooracias aipéces, where also the words are not technically dis- 
tinguished, and aipéces refers to Judaisers who were schismatics 
but not heretics. In Tit. iii ro the reference to false opinion is 
distinct ; new doctrines, of a kind incompatible with the faith of the 
Church, have crept in, and alpeois is changing its meaning with the 
change ‘of circumstances. From the time of Ignatius (Zra//. vi. 1 3 
Eph. vi. 2) the word hardens into its later sense, that of denial of 
the fundamental articles of the Christian creed. 

The use of the word in 2 Peter affords no indication of the 
date of the Epistle. It condemns certain errors of belief and 
conduct, but the errors are as old as the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

aipécers drwdelas is a Hebraism, the genitive of the substantive 
taking the Place of the Greek adjective, as in Luke xvi. 8, rév 
oixovopov tis ddixias. See Blass, p. 98. Note the repetition thrice 
over of droéXeco. Similar repetitions are characteristic both of 
2 Peter and of 1 Peter throughout. 

Kat Tov dyopdcavra ... dmddecay, “Even denying the Lord 
who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift destruction.” 
Dr. Plummer observes that a forger would hardly have made St. 
Peter speak thus of denying his Lord. For the “denial,” cf. Matt. 
x. 33. They were bought by Christ, 1 Cor. vii. 23; Apoc. v. 9, and 
thereby became His dotAo. Hence He is here called Seamdrys, a 
word which elsewhere in the New Testament is used of Him only 
by Jude 4 (borrowing from this passage) and in Apoc. vi. ro. See 
Clem. Alex. Zel. Proph. 20, dyopafer npas 6 Kupios rysiy atyatt, 
x.7.A. Hence the words ripiy aivare are from 1 Peter; but dyopale 
and Kvptos, for which lower down deozdrns is substituted, point to 
the present passage. For the omission of the conjunction between 
Gpvovpevo. and émdyovres compare AaB, évexOeions in i. 17, and 
the string of unconnected participles in ver. 13 sqq. below. 

Because the Lord bought them they are bound to purity of life, 
1 Pet. i. 18 sqq., li. 24. But by impurity men practically reject their 
Lord’s authority and deny His Suvapus. For raxwy see note on 
i, 14; here the sense of “sudden” is more appropriate ; for the 
thought cf. Prov. i. 27. 

Much needless difficulty has been made over these clauses, 
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“Even” is a perfectly familiar sense of xai, and the asyndetic 
participles are quite in the manner of 2 Peter. Some commen- 
tators, however, take «ai as conjunction. Alford and von Soden 
regard it as connectiny Wevdodiddoxaro: with dpvovpevor, “shall be 
false teachers and deniers”; Huther, as connecting waperdf£ovow 
with érdyovres, which he considers to be loosely used for the finite 
verb. Both views are untenable. 

Spitta would treat ds Kai . . . dawAeas as a parenthesis, and 
take kai rov dyopdcavra . . . drdAeav with éyévovro 88 xat Wevdorpo- 
grat év T@ Aad, partly on the ground of the extraordinary difficulties 
that have been manufactured out of the last two clauses of the 
verse, partly because he thinks, with Ullmann, that St. Peter was 
bound to say something definite about the False Prophets of Israel. 
But he only creates fresh and greater difficulties; the run of the 
sentence is against him, and rdv dyopdcayra Seomrdryy dpvovpeva can 
hardly apply to any but Christians. It was quite sufficient for St. 
Peter here to state the fact that there were of old false prophets 
(though, as Ullmann says, “‘we knew it already”); for he desires. 
to make two points, that true prophecy may be misinterpreted, and 
that there is such a thing as false prophecy. Hence he is content 
to say that the False Prophets played the same part as (ds xad) the 
False Teachers. | 

2. doehyeiats. Compare 1 Pet. iv. 3; the plural may denote 
either different forms, or repeated habitual acts of lasciviousness. 
St. Peter charges these men definitely with disorder at the Agape, 
adultery, perversion of the Christian idea of freedom, and gener- 
ally with falling back into the pudopara of the world. Clearly they 
permitted and defended immorality in a very broad sense. 

de ods refers to woAAo“. Owing to the licentious ways of their 
numerous disciples, the Way of Truth shall be evil spoken of by the 
Gentiles, cf. Rom. 11. 24. In Acts we have % 6dds, ix. 2, xxii. 4, 
xxiv. 14; 686s owrnpias, xvi. 17; 4 686s Tod Kupiov, xviii. 25. ‘O8dds 
dAnGeias is found Gen. xxiv. 48 (but in the sense of “the right 
road”); Ps. cxviil. (cxix.) 30; also Pind. Py¢h. iii. 184. The Way 
is one of 2 Peter’s favourite phrases ; see ii. 15, 21, and Knowling 
on Acts ix. 2. In Hermas, Vis. iil. 7. 1, we find ri 6ddv riv 
GAnOivyv: and in Aristides, Apol. xvi., 4 d8és THs dAnOelas, Fries 
tous 6devovras eis Tiv aiwviov yxeipaywyet Baoirelav, we have a direct 
quotation, in which the present verse is combined with i. 13. 

3. év wheovegia. Cf. ver. 15; the false teachers extracted money 
from their disciples. ‘“Eyzropeveo@ar is to traffic in a thing; cf. 
Diog. Laert. vil. 1. 2, roppvpay éumeropevpévos dard tis Dowixys : 
Athen. 569 F, *Acracia 7 owxpatixy éveropevero aA70n Kady 
yuvaxav: Philo, 7 Flace. 16 (11. 536 ad jin.), éveropevero tiv AYOnv 
tav duxactav. From this verb was formed in the fourth century the 
word xpicréuropos. The charge of avarice was brought against 
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Gnostic teachers, Iren. i. 13. 3, and against the Montanists, Eus. 
HI, E. v. 18. 2, but the evil existed long before, Tit. i. 11. The 
charge might mean merely that the false teacher, not being on the 
church roll, accepted direct gifts from his adherents. This would 
be thought wrong in any case, but shocking if he demanded or 
received money as a prophet. That Antinomian false teachers 
should not only demand remuneration but be extortionate in their 
demands, is probable enough. Comp. Didache xi. 5, 9, 12, xii. 5; 
Hermas, Mandat. xi. 

wAacrois Adyots. Herod. i. 68, rAdrrew Asyous : Soph. Az. 148, 
Adyous yrHipovs widoowv. The “forged words,” by which these 
men endeavoured to persuade their hearers, must have contained 
some kind of reasoning, but the only sample is that given in iii. 4. 
See note on i. 16. 

ols 1d xpipa exmddat . . . word{er. ‘ Whose sentence from of 
old is not idle, and their destruction slumbereth not.” Kopéya is the 
verdict, sentence, doom. It was pronounced of old in the case of 
many similar sinners; it is no dead letter, and will speedily be 
executed on these men_also. *Exrdda, though not a classical 
word, is not uncommon in later Greek; see Lobeck’s Phrynichus, 
p. 45 sqq.; Blass, p. 65 sq. . 

4. The First Instance. The Fallen Angels. 

el ydp . . . Typoupévous. “For if God spared not angels when 
they had sinned, but plunged them in hell, and delivered them to 
pits of darkness to be kept unto trial.” The apodosis to ef may 
be found in ofd¢ Kupios, ver. 9, if it be thought necessary to make 
the sentence strictly grammatical, The absence of the article 
before dyyéAwv gives the sense of “even angels.” It may be 
implied that some of the False Teachers were men of considerable 
eminence. Zeupds Or otpds meant originally a kind of large j jar used 
for storing grain ; Lim. M, p. 714, 21, sypol: +d eririSerov & dy yetov 
eis drd0ecwv wupay Kat Tov d\Awy éompiwy. The note goes on to say 
that the first syllable was commonly pronounced long, but that 
Euripides in his Périxus made it short. It is short also in an 
epigram of Eratosthenes, Anth. P., Appendix, 25. 4. By the time 
of Varro the word was commonly used in the provinces for under- 
ground pits which served as granaries ; see references in Facciolati, 
s.o. sirus. In Provencal the word became sz/a, and in this shape it 
passed into our own language not many years ago. 

s A BC and the Latin Fathers have otpots or cepois: K L P, 
the great majority of later MSS., the Greek Fathers, and the Ver- 
sions ceipais. Jude has Seo nots aidiots. He may have found 
gepais in his copy of 2 Peter and paraphrased it, or ceipois and 
misunderstood it. The textual critics (Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott, and Hort) are unanimous in favour of cepois: 
and if they are right we have here a strong argument for the priority 
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of 2 Peter. If cetpats is correct, probability still inclines on the 
same side; for cepa is a rare word, not found in the Greek Bible 
except in Prov. v. 22; Judg. xvi. 13; and “chains of darkness” 
is a harsh expression which a paraphrast would be tempted to soften 
and improve. 

There is, however, another possibility, if we go back to the 
Apocrypha, which both writers have in view. LZnock x. 4 (ed. 
Charles), ‘Bind Azazel hand and foot, and place him in the dark- 
ness ; make an opening in the desert, which is in Dudael, and place 
him therein” ; x. 12, 13 (here we must give the Greek text), xai drav 
Katacpayaow ol viol abrav, cal wor tH drddeay Tov éyarnrov 
airav, Sycov abrovs ért éBdourxovra yeveds els tas vdras Ths yi, 
péxpe Bepas Kpicews aitov, péxpt Huepas TeAerwoews TeAcCTMOd, €ws 
ouvTeAcoOG Kpipa Tov aidvos tév aidvwv. We may think that this 
latter passage was actually in St. Peter’s mind, for here we find in 
close proximity drdAeu, the distinction between xpéots and xpluo, 
and the original of his phrase els xpiow rypeiobar. Here also we 
have the “pits” and “binding.” But we find also Exch liv. 4, 5, 
‘“‘ And I asked the angel of peace who was with me, saying, These 
chain instruments, for whom are they prepared? And he said 
unto me, These are prepared for the hosts of Azazel.” Baruch (ed. 
Charles) lvi. 12, 13, “And some of them descended, and mingled 
with women. And then those who did so were tormented in chains.” 
It is therefore just within the bounds of possibility that Jude derived 
his Seopot aidvoe from an independent recollection of the Apocrypha. 

taptapéw, “to cast into hell” is correctly formed on the analogy 
of the classical xararovrdw. It is not found elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, but occurs in a scholiast upon Homer. 

It is most probable that St. Peter is here following the Book of 
Enoch ; but he does so allusively and with discretion, in the manner 
of the First Epistle (see notes there on iii. 19, iv. 6). St. Jude 
expands and adds to the allusions, not always correctly (see notes 
on the parallel passages). St. Peter’s comparative reserve in the 
use of Apocrypha may be interpreted in two ways. If we allow 
that the same feature is found in the First Epistle, it becomes an 
argument for the priority and authenticity of the Second. But 
many commentators regard the discretion (Apokryphenscheu) of our 
author as a sign that he wrote at a later period when the Apocrypha 
were viewed with growing disfavour. See Introduction, p. 222. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the angels. There were 
two traditions on the subject among the Jews, one built on Gen. vi., 
the other on Gen. iii. and Deut. xxxii. 8 (see note on Jude 6), 
St. Peter is most probably following the former. According to 
Enoch vi., the first sin of “the sons of God,” “the watchers,” was 
lust ; the second, that they taught their wives and children the use 
of magic, of weapons of war, and of articles of luxury. Their 
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yunishment we have seen in the passages quoted above. This 
part of Zech Mr. Charles considers to have been written before 
Bc. 170. See Salmond’s note in Schaff’s Commentary. 

&. The Second Instance. The Deluge. 

kat dpxaiou ... éwdgas. ‘“‘ And spared not the ancient world, 
but kept safe Noah, a preacher of nghteousness, with seven others, 
when he had brought the deluge on the world of ungodly men.” 

It is better, but not necessary, to carry on the «ei with éd¢efvaro, 
xaréxpuvev, ppvcaro, “Oydoov airdv would be more classic, but the 
avrds is Sometimes omitted; Alford quotes Plato, Zaws, iii. 695 C, 
AaBov ryv apy EBdopmos. Cf. dxrw wuxai, 1 Pet. iii, 20. This is 
the generally received explanation ; but an old schotiast understood 
the words to mean “the eighth preacher of righteousness,” érra 
yap mpd avrov, "Evis, Kaway, Madcden, ‘Taped, "Evex, Mafovodda, 
Adpex. The origin of this statement is unknown, and the series of 
names (which omits Adam and Seth) is arbitrary. But according 
to Gen. iv. Noah was the eighth from Adam. Jude, following 
Gen. v., or more immediately the Book of Enoch, makes Enoch 
seventh from Adam. But even so, if Methuselah and Lamech, who 
were alive in the time of Enoch, and were not apparently regarded 
as prophets (Zxoch, chap. vi.) are omitted, Noah may have been tradi- 
tionally considered as the eighth preacher. Again, Basil, Zp. 260. 5, 
counts seven generations from Cain to the Deluge. Thus, again, 
Noah may have been regarded as the vighth preacher who preached 
to the eighth generation. The absence of the article before xyjpuxa 
may be significant ; “a preacher,” ‘* because he was a preacher.” 

Atxatoctvn, Sixavos are used, as in 1 Peter, in the Old Testament 
sense. In the dre@joace of 1 Pet. iii. 20 it is implied that Noah 
preached to the men of his time. This is not stated in Zxoch, but 
may have been found in the Apocalypse of Noah (see Charles, p. 25). 
The belief was current in Jewish tradition ; see Josephus, Azz. 1. 3.1; 
Bereschith Rabba, xxx. 6, “ cnpv§ generationis diluuii, id est Noachus ” 
Sarg by Alford from Wetstein) ; so also Or. Sid. 1. 128 sq., Nae, 

€uas Odpovvov édv, Aaoict re wacw Kypvfov peravotay. The insertion 
of this instance of mercy among the instances of wrath is quite natural. 
St. Peter wishes to mingle comfort with denunciation. He never 
forgets his pastoral office, and the mention of Noah here is in the 
same vein as the words which we shall find in ii. 9, 17. Further, 
it is to be noticed that St. Peter is probably thinking of Wisd. x., 
where judgment and mercy are balanced against one another in the 
same manner. 

6. Third Instance. The Destruction of the Cities of the Plain. 

Here again St. Peter in his rapid narrative does not specify the 
sin of the cities, and mentions only Sodom and Gomorrha. St. 
Jude’s expands and elaborates. 

teppdoas. “Having reduced the cities of Sodom and Gomorrha 
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to ashes, sentenced them to utter destruction.” Tedpoty is not found 
elsewhere in the Greek Bible, but it was known to the lexico- 
graphers (Suidas, reppdoas: éurpyoas, orodwoas: Bekker, Anecdota, 
65. 5, Teppwhey wip: avr rod KatapapavOév). Karéxpwey xatactpopp, 
‘condemned to destruction”; cf. Matt. xx. 18, xaraxpivovow avrov 
Oavdr» (the construction is not classical). The aorist participle 
marks the burning as antecedent to the sentence of overthrow. 
Hence Spitta takes xatacrpopy to denote the sinking of the earth 
by which the Dead Sea was formed. But it appears to be highly 
doubtful whether there ever was any tradition that the cities were 
submerged by the Lake. Josephus (de Bell. Jud. iv. 8. 4) speaks 
of the traces of the Five Cities as still visible on land. All 
references in the Old Testament imply the same belief (Deut. 
xxix. 223; Isa. xill. 19; Jer. xlix. 18,1. 40; Ps. cvil. 34 ; Amos iv. 11; 
Zeph. ii. 9 ; Wisd. ix. 7; 2 Esdr. ii. 9). See article on Sodom in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Nothing more need be understood 
from St. Peter’s expression than that God destroyed the cities by 
fire, and sentenced them never to be rebuilt. By this contrast 
between the destruction of the Noachic world by water and that of 
the cities by fire, he is leading up to chap. ili. 7. 

dwéSerypa is a late word for the classic wapaderypa. See Lobeck, 
Phrynichus, p.12. Probably it means “a pattern,” as in Jas. v. 10; 
Heb. iv. 11, not “a warning” or “example,” though it may bear 
this sense. 

pedAdvrav doeBetv is equivalent to dceByodvrwv (cf. i. 12); for 
the omission of the article see note on dmiorotor, 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

7%. Sixacoy as in vers. 5, 8 The mention of “just Lot” here 
is suggested by Wisd. x. 6, atry Sixaov efaroAAvpévuv doeBav 
éppicato pvyovra tip kataBdovoy Mevramrddews. See note on Noah, 
ver. 5. Karazovovpevoy (Acts vil. 24), “worn down,” “ oppressed.” 
"Adecpot (cf. d0éusros, 1 Pet. iv. 3), of rebels against the law not of 
Moses, but of nature and conscience. °‘Avaorpody is a favourite 
word in 1 Peter; and in this phrase we see again the correctness 
and ease with which the article is at times employed in this Epistle 
as in 1 Peter. 

8. Préppare ydp... éBaodutev. “ God delivered righteous Lot, 
and why? Because (ydp) by sight and hearing that righteous man, 
as he dwelt among them, day by day put his righteous soul to the 
touch by lawless deeds.” ‘The sight of the evil round about him 
was to Lot a trial or test ; he emerged victorious from the ordeal, and 
therefore God delivered him. For ofde Kupwos eioreBets tx retpaopod 
pverOar, These words give the application. The godly to whom 
St. Peter is writing were tempted as Lot had been. Tetpacpds is 
here another name for Bacavwyds. See-note on 1 Pet. i. 7. 

It must be allowed that elsewhere in the New Testament 
Bacavifw bears its derivative sense, “to put to the question,” 
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“rack,” “torment.” Hence the commentators and R.V. translate 
“‘he tortured his righteous soul.” But it may be argued (1) that 
Bacavi{w in this sense is far too strong a word to express mental 
distress caused by the sight of evil; (2) that, though we could 
perhaps understand “his soul was racked, ” “he racked his soul” is 
a strange expression; (3) that as 1 Peter, mweppacos Means not 
inward anguish, but outward suffering. The Lord delivered Lot not 
from the fascination of evil or from the anguish of pity for sinners, 
but from the constant annoyance of insult and ill-usage. By this 
he had been sufficiently tested, and the time had come for his rescue. 

The Vulgate has “aspectu enim et auditu iustus erat: habitans 
apud eos, qui de die in diem animam iustam iniquis operibus 
cruciabant.” This appears to imply the text Sixatos Rv Karouxay év 
avrois ot... éBacavifov: but Tischendorf gives no trace of any 
such reading, except that B omits 6 before Séxatos. See Wordsworth 
and White on Mark ix. 5; Luke ix. 44, xxii. 55; John v. 45, 
Vi. 12, Vil. 25, ix. 38, x. 16. These are cases in which Jerome’s 
version represents an unknown text. 

The use of BAgupa here has been objected to as a solecism 
(Chase, Peter, Second Epistle, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
lil. 807 ; Field, Votes on Translation of the New Testament, p. 241). 
In the classics Bdéupo. means not “seeing,” but “the expression of 
the eye.” The word occurs in this sense in Hermas, Sim. Vi. 2. 53 
0 Brdupa elye wepimixpov: Test. Ruben, 5, Sua rod BrAéuparos tov 
lov évore{povor. The verb BAézrew in classical Greek is used for 
dpay only by poets; but in the New Testament “‘to see” is far more 
frequently expressed by BAérew than by épav. See Blass, Grammar 
of New Testament Greek, pp. 3, 56. Field thought that St. Peter 
should have written opdcet, But in the New Testament dpacts 
means either “‘a vision” or “outward appearance” (Apoc. iv. 3). 
“Oys again means “appearance” (John vii. 24; Apoc. i. 16), or 
“‘face” (John xi. 44). It is rash to assert that St. Peter’s expression 
is not in accordance with the vulgar use of his time. 

9. ofS Kuptos. The words sum up the lesson of the two double- 
sided instances, the Flood and the Cities of the Plain. God can de- 
liver His servants out of vexation (temptation), and will deliver you. 

fpépa xploews recurs in iii. 7 in connexion with rypelty, and 
forms one of the many little links of connexion between the two 
chapters. Jude does not use the phrase. For the “ day of judg- 
ment” see Matt. x. 15, xl. 22, 24; 1 Johniv. 17; Zest. Leut, 3; 
and Mr. Charles’ note on Enoch xlv. 2. The phrase is used in 
different senses in Enoch ; here it means the final judgment at the 
Parousia. Even in the interval the wicked dead are in a state of 
suffering (xoAa{épevor), as the fallen angels are in Tartarus till the 
xpiows. Compare the parable of Lazarus and Dives. 

10. pddtora 84. . . wopevopdévous. “* But especially them that 
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walk after the flesh in lust of pollution.” With the word pddora 
St. Peter turns directly to those libertine heretics who are the 
immediate object of his denunciation. "Oziocw capxds ropever Ga. is 
a Hebraism. "ExiOupla pracpod may be another (lust of pollution, 
meaning “ polluting lust,” as alpéves darwAcias means “ destructive 
heresies”), or puacuod may be taken as the ordinary objective 
genitive—“ lust for pollution.” 

Kat xuptdtytos Katadpovoivtas. “And despise lordship.” 
Kvpiérys is used by St. Paul as the name of a particular class in 
the angelic hierarchy, Eph. i. 21 ; Col. i. 16; by Hermas, Sem. v. 
6. 1, of the lordship of the Son of God; so also in the Afostolical 
Church Order, 12 (whence it is copied in Didache iv.), bev yap 4 
Kuptorns Aadeiras éxet KUpios éorw. The first sense cannot be 
adopted here, as it is not possible to suppose that the False 
Teachers treated any particular class of Angels with contempt. 
We must therefore fall back upon the second. The False Teachers 
despised the power and majesty of the Lord. How they did so we 
must gather from the following words. The Angels, standing before 
the Lord (zap. Kupéw), never forget the awful restraint of that dread 
presence. Yet these men, though they too speak wapa xupiy, in the 
sight and hearing of God, give loose rein to their railing tongues. 

Todpytal . . . BrAacdnpodvres. “* Self-willed reckless ones, they 
fear not to rail at dignities.” TodApraf is a substantive, aifadeis an 
adjective. The plural défos occurs Hos. ix. 11; Wisd. xviii. 24; 
2 Macc. iv. 15; 1 Pet. i. 11 in the abstract sense. In Ex. xv. 11, 
rls dpods oor ey @eois, Kupre, ris dpords cor, Sedofacpevos ey ayiois, 
Garpaotés éy Sdgais, it may have been taken to mean, “the glorious 
ones.” Here, as in Jude 8, it is certainly concrete, and must mean 
personages invested with the ddfa of high estate, whether human or 
superhuman. With reference to the False Teachers it seems to 
denote the rulers of the Church. Jude so understood it ; hence he is 
led to speak of Korah (ver. 11) who blasphemed Moses and Aaron. 

Every possible diversity is found in the explanation given of 
xupiérns and Sdfa. The first is taken to mean God or Christ by 
Ritschl, von Soden, Wiesinger, Weiss, Kiihl ; the second, to denote 
good angels by Ritschl and von Soden, good and bad angels by 
Kiihl, Spitta, Hofmann. Briickner explains both words of good 
angels; Schott both of bad angels. Hofmann makes xvptérns 
signify lordship or authority in general. 

It is difficult-to see how the False Teachers can have blas- 
phemed angels of any kind. There were those at Colossae who 
exaggerated the respect due to these heavenly beings, but we read 
of none who spoke evil of them. Kuhl thinks that the False 
Teachers blasphemed angels, because when they were told that 
they were servants of the Devil they laughed and denied his power ; 
Ritschl, that they blasphemed them indirectly because they looked 
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on immorality as a right of those who are in the kingdom of God, 
and thought that the angels claimed and exercised the same nght. 
The latter explanation is the more tenable of the two. A “self- 
willed reckless” reader of Gen. vi. (alluded to in ver. 4) might con- 
ceivably argue that either all angels are evil, or that lust is angelic. 
The same inference might be drawn by impure minds from the 
practice of women wearing their veils da rots dyyéAous (1 Cor. 
xi. 10), for fear of tempting the angels (cf. Tert. de Virg. Vel. 7; de 
Orat.22). But the explanation is far-fetched ; there is no evidence 
that this reasoning was employed. Von Soden thinks that the 
words refer to the insults offered to the angels by the Sodomites ; 
but St. Peter says nothing about the angels in his allusion to the 
fall of Sodom. If we take the explanation given above, there is no 
difficulty. The rulers of the Church would naturally rebuke the False 
Teachers, and these would naturally reply in unmeasured language. 

11. Sou dyyedor ... BAdodyporxpiow. ‘Whereas angels, though 
greater (than the dégaz) in might and power, bring not against them 
in presence of the Lord a railing judgment.” The argument is @ 
Jortiori, Angels, also, complain of Sdgaz (in this case the ddgéaz are 
other and evil angels) ; but though they are greater than those of 
whom they complain, they dare not, in God’s presence, use terms 
of condemnation or insult. They are like Christ, of whom it is 
said, 1 Pet. il. 23, wapedidou 7@ xpivovte Stxaiws. Whereas these men, 
though they are inferior to their rulers, abstain from no affront. St. 
Peter is probably referring to Enoch ix. Men complained of the 
evil wrought by the fallen angels and their children. The four 
great Archangels—Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel—lay their 
complaint before the Lord the King, saying, “Thou knowest all 
things before they come to pass, and Thou knowest this thing and 
everything affecting them, and yet Thou didst not speak to us. 
What are we to do in regard to this?” ‘The sentence of God is, 
‘Bind Azazel hand and foot” (quoted above on ver. 4). Here we 
have the Archangels who are “greater in might and power,” a da, 
Azazel, and the careful avoidance of a railing judgment “in the 
presence of the Lord.” 

At this point Jude has wrongly inserted the dispute between 
Michael and Satan, which did not occur rapa Kupfy. (See note on 
the passage.) Hence he omits the words wapa Kupiw, and hence 
again they are omitted here by A, many cursives, and versions. 
The reading zapa Kupiov has very slight support, and, though it 
finds favour with Spitta, makes no tolerable sense. 

12. odto: 8é . . . POapicovrar. “ But these (the False Teachers 
and their victims), as animals without reason born of mere nature 
to be taken and destroyed, railing in matters whereof they are 
ignorant, shall in their destruction surely be destroyed.” vorxd is 
practically equivalent to dAcya: they have physical, but not intel- 
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lectual life; they are no better than the brutes that perish. "Ey 
ols =éy trovrois dG. Kai here adds an emphatic asseveration, a not 
uncommon use of the word; there is a weak variant, xaradp@ap7- 
govtat for kat POapyoovra, It is barely possible to take the second 
¢Oopé of moral corruption, but the comparison to the ¢Oopa of 
beasts, and the combination with ¢@apyjcovra: make it almost cer- 
tain that destruction is meant. Jude has rewritten this rugged 
sentence, and made it much more correct and much less forcible. 
We may observe, as indicating the priority of St. Peter—(1) that 
¢Oopa is one of his favourite words (it occurs also in i. 44, ii. 19, and, 
of the eight places where it is found in the New Testament, four are in 
2 Peter); (2) that the repetition of the word is one of his mannerisms ; 
(3) that the Hebraism év p9opg pbapycovra: again is characteristic ; 
cf, év eprrarypoviy éuaaixrat, iii, 3. All these points disappear in Jude. 

13. Kopioupevot proOdrv dBixias. ‘And shall receive the reward of 
unrighteousness.” On the text see Introduction, p. 212. If we 
accept this reading, pods déuxias means that destruction which is the 
final reward of injustice; cf. Rom. vi. 23. But immediately below 
(ver. 15) the phrase is used of the temporal profit of injustice, and it 
is difficult to see how it can bear two different senses almost in the 
same breath. What we should have expected here is “ they shall 
be destroyed because they run, or ran, after unrighteous gain.” As 
regards the participle, the better attested reading dduovpevor makes 
no tolerable sense. If we translate with the R.V., “suffering wrong, 
as the hire of wrong-doing,” the difficulty about profos ddixias 
remains ; and, further, it is impossible to think that St. Peter would 
have spoken, even rhetorically, of sinners as “wronged” by God. 
If we translate with Tischendorf, “being deceived as to the wages 
of unrighteousness,” we get the right sense for picbds adixias, but 
go to wreck over ddi«ovmevo.. It is probable that neither reading 
is correct, and that in the MS. from which all our texts are derived 
the letters before -ovyevor were illegible. All the following participles 
are in the present, and we may suspect that a present participle was 
used here also. The Syriac has a word which Tischendorf renders 
by ementes, If this represents dvovpevor, it is 2 possible reading, 
and gives a barely tolerable sense, “they pay a high price for the 
gain of unrighteousness.” But perhaps we ought to omit the parti- 
ciple altogether, and read pOapycovrat, pucOov ddixias yOovnv iyou- 
pevoe ryy ev Hepa Tprpyv, omiror Kat papor, évtpudovres, “they 
shall be destroyed because they think pleasure the reward of 
unrighteousness ; because, spots and blemishes that they are, they 
pursue their daylight revelry,” etc. 

{BSorty Hyodpevor Thy év tpepg tpu@iy. ‘There are many difficulties 
here. “Hdovy in the LXX. and in the New Testament means 
always sensual gratification, never high or true or spiritual enjoyment. 
Tpvd7, on the other hand, may be used in a good sense of spiritual 
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joy or delight; so in 4 wapd8acos ris rpuvpys, Gen. ii. 5, lil. 23, 24; 
Ezek. xxvili. 13, xxxi. 9, 16, 18; cf. also Ps. xxxv. (xxxvi.) 8; Prov. 
iv.g. The word is used of sensual indulgence or luxury in Luke 
vii. 25. The verb évrpuvday generally denotes wantonness. ‘Ev 
4u€pq cannot mean “daily” (as Oecumenius), but may mean “ by 
day,” or “in daylight” (so 3 Macc. v. 11, & vuxti xat mpépa), 
though this use is rare and incorrect. Generally év jyépa means 
on, or in, a particular day. JRevelling and drunkenness in the 
daytime were naturally thought worse than similar excess by night ; 
see Facciolati, s.v. tempestiuus, and cf. 1 Thess. v. 7: Assumptio 
Mosts vii., ‘omni hora diei amantes conuiuia.” On the other hand, 
lempestiua conuiuta was used also of banquets which began and 
ended in good time, that is to say in daylight, not in the night. 
Thus the same phrase was used of a drunken orgy, or of a sober 
feast, such as Cicero delighted in. See again Facciolati. 

We cannot translate “counting their daylight revelry pleasure ” ; 
for it was pleasure, and they were right in so counting it. Nor 
again, “counting daylight revelry true pleasure”; for #dov7 never 
has this sense. There seems nothing left then but to understand 
St. Peter to mean “counting our sober daylight joy (the Agape) 
mere vulgar pleasure.” The Agape was dismissed before dark ; 
Canones Hippolyti, 167 (ed. Achelis, p. 106), ‘‘missos autem 
faciat eos, antequam tenebrae oboriantur.” ‘This explanation may 
be strengthened by the remark that St. Peter is here possibly 
thinking of the Song of Songs vii. 6, rf HpdvvOns, dydan, & tats 
tpupais oov, words which, though not directly applicable, may have 
suggested the language which he here employs of those who turned 
the tpvpi7 of the Agape into 750v7. Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of 4 év Adyw tpvdy of the Agape, Paced. it 12, and distinguishes 
it very carefully from the 75ov7 of mere eating and drinking. 

On this view the only difficulty is that rpvéy bears a good 
sense, while évrpupavres, which immediately follows, must be 
taken in a bad sense. This, however, is only an apparent objec- 
tion. There is very much the same relation in English between 
** joy 9 and 6¢ enjoy.” 

ortho. kat papor Cf. duwpos cat domAos, x Pet. i. 19. Yridos 
(for the accent see Liddell and Scott; Blass, p. 15), a disfiguring 
spot, is found also in Eph. v. 27, pa@pos, a blemish; this meaning 
is given to the word by the LXX. (Lev. xxi. 17 sqq.). See Dr. Hort’s 
note on 1 Pet. 1. 19. These men were spots and blemishes on 
the Agape, which they profaned by their licentious conduct. On 
the reading dydzas see Introduction, p. 212; it must certainly be 
retained here in spite of the MSS. ‘Aydzry is not used in the New 
Testament, in this sense of the Love Feast or Eucharist, except 
here and in Jude 12. On the history of the word see Lightfoot’s 
note on Ignatius, Smyrz. viil. 
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cuvevwxotpevot Syiv, “while they feast with you.” Evwyia is 
applied to the Agape by Clement of Alexandria, /aed. ii. 1. 6. 
{t would appear that the False Teachers and their followers had 
not separated from the Church. The abuses here referred to are 
the same as those which existed in the Church of Corinth. 

14. potxadidos. Here, again, the MSS. are certainly wrong; 
see Introduction, p. 212; the sense absolutely requires pouyeias. 
The phrase may have been suggested by Job xxiv. 15, xal dp6aA- 
pos porxov epiAake oxoros. 

SehedLovres (cf. Jas. i. 14; the word is repeated in the Petrine 
way in ver. 18 below), “catching with a bait,” is commonly used 
in secular Greek in this metaphorical sense: cf. Plato, Zimaeus, 
69 D, yoovn Kaxovd dSéAcap. Philo is fond of the verb; see, for 
instance, de congr. erud. grat. i. 14 (i. 530), Tots PiAtpos Tov 
Geparrarvidwy SeAcacbevtes. 

kapdiav yeyupvacpévny meovegias Exovres. “ Having a heart exer- 
cised in, familiar with covetousness.” The construction iS found 
in Philostratus, Herotc. ili. 30, p. 688, Oadrarrns ovr Yeyupvacpevor : 
iv. 1, p. 696, Néoropa ToAAOv mrodduov Yeyupvan pevos : xl. I, p. 708, 
Gods mn yeyupvacpevoy. It is semi-poetic, and probably borrowed 
from the rhetoricians of the day. In Homer the genitive is fre- 
quently so used after participles denoting familiarity with anything, 
such as eidds, didacKdpevos. 

xatdpas téxva, “* Children of curse,” ' “ accursed ” (not “accursed 
children ”)- For this Hebraism cf. rékva tmaxons, 1 Pet. i. 14: 
téxva. épyns, Eph. il. 3: Téxva, pres, Eph. v. 8. Yios is used in the 
same way 2 Thess. il, 3, 6 vids THs darwheias : Matt. XXIil. 15, vidv 
yeevys: Luke x. 6, vids eipyvys: Eph. v. 6, viots rijs dareeias. 

15. eietav abv, Cf. 1 Kings xii, 23; 2 Esdr. vii, 21; Ps. 
xxvi. (xxvil.) 11, cvi. (cvil.) 7; Acts xill, 10, and elsewhere. The 
ways of the wicked are oxo, Prov. ii. 15. Both 680s (see ii. 2) 
and éfaxodov6ety (i. 16, il. 2, not elsewhere in the New Testament) 
are among the favourite words of 2 Peter. The False Teachers 
followed the way of Balaam, because, like him, they loved the 
wages of unrighteousness—filthy lucre—the gifts of Balak ; and 
because, again, they taught uncleanness. Cf. Apoc. ii. 14, viv 
b.8axiv Badadp, 3 ds edidacxe TQ Badax Baréiv oxdvoadov évemiov Tov 
viov "Iopayr, dayetv ecidwAdbuta Kat ropvetcat. Boodp for Bedp, 
the name of Balaam’s father, is probably a mere blunder, though 
it has the support of all the MSS. except B and partially x. See 
Introduction, p. 212, Vitringa, however, endeavoured to explain 
it either as a Galilaean form of Beor (so also Zahn, Zin/eitung, ii. 
p. I10), or as a paronomasia from Wa “ flesh.” Thus, son of 
Bosor he thought might mean “son of flesh” (Odserv. Sacrae, 
i. p. 936 sqq., quoted by Alford). Such plays upon the names 
of people, who for one reason or another were hated by them, are 
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known to have been not uncommon among the Rabbis. But there 
appears to be no trace of this particular scorn-name, Bosor. Other- 
wise we might possibly have found here another reference to Jewish 
tradition in 2 Peter. 

16. édeyfiv. The word occurs in Job xxi. 4, xxiii. 2 for the 
classical éAeyxos. “Idtos is a mere possessive. In 1 Pet. iii. 1 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 22 we may render it by “own”; here it is devoid of 
emphasis ; see Blass, p. 169. 

Swol Gytov in later vulgar Greek means specially “an ass.” It is 
so used by the LXX., Theodotion, and Symmachus, in Matt. xxi. 5, 
in papyri, and here; see Deissmann, Bidelstudien, p. 158, Eng. tr. 
p. 160; Hatch, Zssays in Biblical Greek. 

$6eyEdpevor. The verb is Pia sera! used vf a portentous 
prophetic utterance ; so Philo, de conf. ling. 14 (L 414), introduces 
a quotation from Zachariah with the words jxowra pero Kal Tov 
Movoéws éraipwy twos dropbey~apévov rodvde Adyov. Plutarch 
employs it of prophetic or ominous sounds uttered by animals, de 
Pythiae oracults, 22 Sa 405), GAN’ jpeis Epwdiors oldpefa Kat 
tpoxthors cai xdpate xpijcbat $9 opevors onpaivovra rov @edv. Cf. 
Herod. if. 57, éddxeov 5é ode dpotws dpnor Pbeyyer Gar, where, how- 
ever, it means simply “to make a sound.” Tov «xpodyrov: the 
instance is peculiarly apt, if the False Teachers claimed to be 
prophets. 

wapagpovla is a vox nihilt. The derivative from Tapappoved is 
apappévnors (Zech. xii. 4), from tapd¢pwv is formed zapappoovvy, 
which is found in a few cursives. A few other cursives have 
mapavopia, which is probably the right reading ; the repetition of the 
word being in its favour. Here again the great MSS. in a body are 
almost certainly wrong. 

17. wyyat dvvBpo. A Teacher without knowledge is as a well 
without water. There is considerable gnomic power in our author; 
a quality which is often dissociated from clearness and finish of style. 

dpixdat brd Aafdaros éAauvdpevar. “ Mists driven by a squall.” 
The words are poetical, and perhaps exhibit a trace of that 
Homerism which is found in the early Ssdylline Oracles and in 
Philo (see Siegfried, p. 37), and became a marked feature in the 
style of the second century; see note on ver. 14. The special 
quality of a mist is that it baffles the sight. The mist is not borne 
(epopevy, 1. 21) by the gentle breath of the Spirit, but driven by 
the fierce gusts of ignorance and self-will, as by a demon (éAavveoOaz, 
Luke viii. 29). 

ols 4 Eddos tod oxérous teripyta. “For whom the gloom of 
darkness is reserved.” ‘The phrase is extremely rugged ; darkness is 
hardly an appropriate word to express the punishment of wells or 
mists. Jude here introduces the dorépes wAavifra, a great improve- 
ment in point of style. Would the writer of 2 Peter have rejected 
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this suitable image? The masculine ols refers, of course, to the 
persons ; the relative comes here with great force, cf. 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

18. bmépoyxa yap patatdtytos pleyyépevor, “For crying en- 
ormous words of vanity.” For Pfeyyomevoe see note on ver. 16 
above, and observe the characteristic repetition of this word and of 
SededLew. “Yarépoyxos (in Deut. xxx. 11) is a classical word, express- 
ing that which is overgrown or swollen beyond its natural size; cf. 
Plutarch, Lue. XXL, ppdovnpa TpayLKov Kai tirépoykor, of a temper 
which is inclined to bombast and histrionic ostentation. In the 
description of the libertines in the Assumption of Moses, already 
referred to in the note cn ver. 13, we read e¢ os ecorum loquetur 
ingentia, which is quoted verbatim by Jude 16; see note there. 
2 Peter uses quite naturally words which he found in his Bible, and 
the verbal repetitions guarantee the originality of his expression. 
Jude was clearly familiar with the Assumption, and has worked 
quotations in. The ydp here does not give the reason of the 
preceding sentence, but adds a new touch to the description. 

ddiyws dmopedyovras. The reading is very uncertain. A B, the 
bulk of the cursives and versions have dAiyws dropetyovras: & C, 
OvTWS dmopetyovras : K LP, dévrws dmopuyovras : Ephraem (see 
Tisch.), rovs Acyous dxopetyorras TOUS etdeis Kat Tous év mAdvy 
droorpepopevors : apparently he found neither évrws nor ddiyws, but 
Adyous: here again there seems to have been an illegible word 
in the parent MS. OAITOS and ONTOS are all but identical in 
Greek capitals. The present drogevyovras is clearly better attested 
than the aorist dzodvyorras, yet the aorist is strongly supported by 
the daoduydvres, ver. 2o. We must make our choice between 
édiyws dropetyovras and dytws dropuyovtas (cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 997). 

‘OdLyus, a rare word, is found in Aquila’s version of Isa. x. 7. 
Tots & mAdvy dvacrpeopevous (governed by dmopevyovras) may 
denote either the False Teachers or the heathen. The latter is the 
better way, because, as Hofmann says, it is a little awkward to take 
this accusative as referring to the subject of the sentence, and 
because again the words seem to be explained by drodvydvras ra 
pidopata tod kéopov. The former reading then may be translated, 
“those who were just escaping from them that walk in error,” from 
Gentile vices, but as yet were not established in Christian virtue 
(the Yoyai domoicros of ver. 14). 

The second reading must be turned, “those who had actually 
escaped from them that walk in error.” In this case the last phrase 
must mean the Gentiles, not the False Teachers. 

There is great passion in the words. Grandiose sophistry is the 
hook, filthy lust is the bait, with which these men catch those 
whom the Lord had delivered or was delivering. 

The asyndeton em Jupiaus doehyeiaus is a feature of 2 Peter’s 
style; cf. i.9, 17. With é& mAdvy dav. cf. Cicero’s ¢% errore versari. 
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19. *Eheulepiavy . . . @Oopas. “Promising them freedom while 
they themselves are slaves of corruption”; a strong epigram. For 
édevOepia, cf. 1 Cor. x. 29; 2 Cor. iit 17; Gal. i, 4, v. 1,13. In 
Rom. viii. 21 St. Paul contrasts freedom with the slavery of corrup- 
tion as St. Peter does here; in Gal. v. 13 he warns the Galatians 
that freedom is not to be abused els ddopyyy 7 capxi, because 
through love we are still slaves to one another. So in 1 Pet. 1. 16 
freedom is not to be regarded as érucdAuppa tis kaxias. St. James 
regards freedom itself as a law (i. 25, ii. 12). "EAevOepos is found 
enn xvii. 26; John viii. 32-36; but neither this word nor its 

tes occur in Acts, Hebrews, the Pastorals, or Apocalypse 
(though in this book éAev’epos is used in its literal sense). 

Freedom may mean two distinct things—(1) freedom of the spirit 
from the flesh, of the intelligence from the desires ; this is the sense 
which the word bears in philosophy, in Peter, James, and occasion- 
ally in the Pauline Epistles (Rom. vi. 15-22); in this sense freedom 
implies Law (cf. Ps. cxix. 32, 45): (2) freedom from Law; Law is 
an external obligation, and in all its forms is superseded and 
abolished for Christians by the inner voice of the Spirit. This is 
the general idea of St. Paul. On this last view the Christian con- 
science is absolutely supreme, and its aberrations cannot be corrected 
by any external standard. Where the Spirit truly is, there will be 
no aberrations, and the two theories will in practice coincide. But 
the Pauline theory leaves no weapon available against a man who 
claims to be a prophet ; and it is evident from many passages in the 
New Testament that it might be, and was, grossly abused from the 
very first. History has often repeated itself on this point. See the 
accounts of the Ranters in Fox’s Journal, or Tyerman’s Life of 
Wesley, 1. 519. 

tis $00pas. “Of corruption”; here of moral corruption, cf. i. 4, 
THs év To Koop ev erBupia POopas. The two senses of corruption 
and of destruction are not easy to keep apart; in i. 12 the word 
bears probably the latter meaning. 

@ ydp Tis Hrrytat TodT@ Kal SeSodhurar. I say slaves of corrup- 
tion, “for by what a man is worsted, by the same is he enslaved. m 
In classic Greek ytracGar is followed by the genitive or id. For 
the use of the dative, cf. Josephus, Ant. i. 13. 15, Hrraro S88 perp 
To Tpos Thy pntépa Kal Tous aeAgors oixrw: Zest. Ruben, 5, ai 
yovaixes HTTOVTAL TO Tvevpare THs mopvelas. For the idea cf. Rom. 
vi. 16, Viil. 21 ; John vill. 34. It is quite familiar also to heathen 
writers, epecially to the Stoics; cf. Cic. Verr. iil. 22, “ cupiditatum 
seruos”; Seneca, Vat, Quaest. iil. pref. 17, “sibi seruire grauissima 
est seruitus”; Persius, v. 73 sqq.; Epictetus commonly uses dvdpa- 
modov of the vicious man, ii. 20. 3, 22. 31. 

20. ei ydp. Here again ydp is loosely used to introduce a new 
feature. For piacpa see Lev. vii. 8; Judg. ix. 2, xiii. 16; Ezek 
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XXxili. 313 1 Macc. xiii. 50. It is a classical poetical word. These 
deluded victims had escaped the pollutions of the world (hence 
dvrws dmopuydvras is probably the better reading in ver. 18) by 
means of the knowledge of Christ; see i. 2, 8. The dé after rovrous 
may be understood as referring to a péy which might have been 
inserted after drodvydvres: the dative rovros belongs to #rrévrat. 
"EprrAaxévtes, “noosed” or “fettered”: Soph. O. Z. 1264, wAexrats 
éwpats euaremAeypevy: Arist. Zhesm. 1032, év decpotow éurerdeypevy. 
In ra éoxara, there is an allusion to the words of our Lord recorded 
in Matt. xii. 45. The whole passage is very similar in sense to 
Heb. x. 26, éxovoiws yap dpapravdvrev qyav, pera Td AaBetv rHv 
éxiyvwow ris dAnOeias, odxére wept dpaptiGy daoXcirerat Gvoia, See 
note on i. 9 above. ; 

21. xpetrrov yap fv. ‘For it were better for them never to 
have known the way of righteousness (which is also the way of 
truth, ii. 2, and the straight way, ii. 15), than having known it to 
turn back from the holy commandment delivered unto them.” 
Better have remained heathen than thus fall into apostasy. For the 
omission of dy with the imperfect indicative, see Goodwin, Greek 
Moods and Tenses, 49. 2, note 2; Blass, p. 206; cf. Matt. xxvi. 24, caddy 
qv aitd: Rom. ix. 3, ndxdunv. For the singular évroAy, cf. Deut. 
XXVi. 133 Ps. xviii. (xix.) 8, cxvili. (cxix.) 96, 98; Prov. ii. 1, vi. 23, 
xlii. 13, xix. 16; Eccles. viii. 5. In the New Testament the singular 
appcars elsewhere to mean a particular precept; in Rom. vii. 12, 7 
évroAy ayia is the tenth commandment; possibly 1 Tim. vi. 14 may 
be an exception. Here “the holy commandment” is the moral 
law which is still regarded as binding upon Christians, and was only 
reiterated and deepened in the Sermon on the Mount and in the 
teaching of the apostles. Spitta is probably right in thinking that 
Jude’s 7 dag wapadofeica rots dyios miotts is suggested by this 
phrase of 2 Peter: if this is the case, the change of évroA7 into wiotts 
and the insertion of the Pauline dyiors are significant. 

22. cupBéByxev abrots 7d Tis GAnOods wapouptas. “The word of 
the true proverb has happened unto them,” has been verified in 
them. Alford quotes Lucian, dia/. mort. vil. 1, Totro éxelvo TO THS 
mapotpias, 6 veBpos Tov Aéovra, The first of the two proverbs may 
be found in Prov. xxvi. 11, dowep KUwy Grav éweXOn emt rov éavrod 
éuerov. The second is not biblical, and can hardly be derived 
from a Hebrew source. Aovoayévy means “having bathed itself in 
mud”; cf. Aristotle, wept 1a Coa torop. vill. 6.(Bekker, 5954, 31), 
ras 8 ds xal rd AoveoOat ev wnAG (miive). The sense is, not that 
the creature has washed itself clean in water (so apparently the 
R.V.), still less that it has been washed clean (as A.V.), and then 
returns to the mud; but that having once bathed in filth it never 
ceases to delight in it. This habit of swine was used as a moral 
emblem both in Greek—Wetstein quotes Michael Apostolius, rgro, 
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Spocov rp Kpdryros: bs év BopBdpy Wvorara: Epictetus, iv. 11. 29, 
drerOe, xai xolpw diar€yov, iv’ ev BopBépy py KvAiyrac—and in Latin, 
Cicero, Verr. iv. 24, “in Verre quem in luto uolutatum totius 
corporis uestigiis inuenimus.” Horace has both the dog and the 
sow in one line, Z/A. i. 2. 26, “ Vixisset canis immundus uel amica 
luto sus.” It has been noticed in the Introduction, p. 228, that the 
proverbs as given by St. Peter run very easily into iambics ; in the 
first €€€paya. is substituted for €ueros, and the introductory phrase (ré 
THs dAnOovs wapoinias) seems to show that he does not quote either 
of them as scripture. Probably he took them both from some 
collection of proverbs. But, as the first is certainly scriptural, we 
may guess that this collection was the work of a Jew, most likely an 
Alexandrine Jew, who to the Solomonic proverbs added others 
derived from Gentile sources. 

égepdw is used in the sense of “to vomit” by the comic poets 
(see Liddell and Scott), and by Aquila in his version of Lev. 
xviii. 28. KvAcopa is found in Symmachus’ version of Ezek. x. 13 ; 
it ought to mean “something rolled round,” ‘‘a cylinder,” but is 
here used for xvAtorpa, ‘‘a rolling place,” or for xvAtopés, “rolling ” ; 
BC and some cursives have xvuAtopov. 

IIL. 1, radryy Syn. . . Sidvorav. “This is now, beloved, the 
second letter that I write unto you; in each of which I stir up 
your pure mind by putting you in remembrance.” “Hdn is to be 
taken closely with the numeral, as in Soph. Phil. 312, eros 163° Sy 
S&karov. For Steyelpew ey tropynoe see i. 13. For didvou see 
1 Pet. i. 13. EtAcxpeys, efAcxpivea occur 1 Cor. v. 8; 2 Cor. 
i, 12, ii. 173 Phil. i. 10. EiAccpevjs Stavora is used by Plato, Phaed. 
66 A, of “pure reason,” such as that which the geometer employs ; 
Phaed, 81C, eAcxpwis yxy is opposed to Puy pemacpérvy Kal 
dxdGapros. Here in 2 Peter a “pure reason” is one which is not 
stained or warped by sensuality, that 1s to say, eiAcxpuys bears the 
sense which it has in Plato as an epithet of yyy, but not that 
which it has as an epithet of didvora, St. Peter has used philosophic 
words caught up in conversation and not quite accurately under- 
stood. 

Commentators generally hold that the former letter here re- 
ferred to is our 1 Peter. Spitta, however, maintains that it is not, on 
the grounds that (1) 2 Peter is addressed to Jewish Christians, 
1 Peter to Gentiles; (2) Peter himself and others of the Twelve 
had preached to the recipients of 2 Peter, but apparently not to 
those of 1 Peter (cf. 1 Pet. i. 12; 2 Pet. i. 16); (3) the contents of 
1 Peter are not accurately here described. 

The first and second reasons have little force, if we take 
the view that 1 Peter was addressed to a mixed community. 
Nor is there anything, not even in ii. 18, to lead us to suppose 
that the readers of 2 Peter were all Jew Christians. -Nor 
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need we force the repeated first person plural of the first 
chapter to imply that the apostles had laboured personally in 
these Churches. Nothing more need be meant than that the 
recipients knew perfectly well what the teaching of the apostles 
was. 
The third objection is more serious. The language used in 
i, 12-21 may mean that the object of the apostle in writing to 
these Churches had always been the same, that of meeting error 
by insisting on the historical truth of the gospel; and here he says 
that in the former letter as in this (é afs), he had appealed to the 
testimony of the prophets and of the apostles. Now 1 Peter is not 
directly pointed against false teaching, nor are proofs alleged in 
the same way as in 2 Peter. It is highly probable that St. Peter 
wrote many Epistles, and quite possible that his first letter to these 
particular Churches may have been lost. And in the Address 
the word d:aczopd is not used, nor are the names of the provinces 
iven. 

: We cannot feel absolutely certain that 1 Peter is here referred 
to, any more than we say with confidence what particular Epistle 
of St. Paul is meant in iii. 15. Yet 1 Peter will satisfy the condi- 
tions fairly well. The prophets and evangelists are appealed to 
(i. 10-12), the Passion and Ascension of our Lord are laid down 
as the historical basis of the gospel, and the Parousia, in particular, 
is pointed to repeatedly. The last point is here of great weight. 
Upon the whole it may be held that Spitta’s doubts are groundless, 
though they are enforced also by Zahn. 

2. pyynoOivat ... owrypos. “That ye should remember the 
words which were spoken before by the holy prophets, and the com- 
mandment of the Lord and Saviour through your apostles” (R.V.). 
There appears to be no doubt as to the MS. text; qpéay for dpav 
has very slight attestation. The infinitive pyvyoOjvoe must be taken 
to denote purpose, but it is ungrammatical (Alford refers to a 
similar breach of rules in Luke i. 72), and is particularly awkward 
after the words Steyeipw év trouyvyoe. The author here reverts to 
the end of chap. i., and repeats the appeal to his two witnesses, the 
prophets and the apostles, Both testified to the dvvapus xal rapovoia 
of Christ. Having exhausted what he had to say about the former 
point against those who denied the power of the Lord who bought 
them, St. Peter now turns to the second. The two divisions of his 
subject are marked by two repeated phrases, dreye/pew év sroprjoe 
and rovro mpa@rov ywwoxorres. The clause tis tév droordAwy ipov 
évroAys tod Kupiov xai owrjpos has caused great trouble; the com- 
plication of genitives is very harsh. The A.V. reading #yéy and 
making rod Kupiov depend upon dzoorddwy, translates “the com- 
mandment of us the apostles of the Lord and Saviour”; but this 
construction is difficult in any case, and becomes quite impossible, 
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if ipay is read. On the other hand, the rendering of the R.V., 
which differentiates the genitives, taking rod Kvpéov to mean “of 
the Lord,” and ray droordAwy “through the apostles,” seems even 
more objectionable. To some extent, indeed, we might meet the 
difficulty by supposing that the words rot Kupfov xai owrjpos are 
added as an afterthought, and translating, “the command of your 
apostles, or rather, I should say, of the Lord”; but it may be sus- 
pected that the text is unsound. A good reason may be found 
for the use of the possessive, tuiv. ‘Your apostles” are the men 
whom you ought to trust; do not listen to these false teachers, 
with whom you have neither part nor lot. It has been supposed 
that the forger of the Epistle here allows his mask to slip, and 
confesses that he himself was not an apostle; but this is quite a 
needless inference. The apostles are the Twelve. Some have 
thought that Paul, Silas, and Barnabas are intended, but it is 
highly doubtful whether the author would have called Silas and 
Barnabas, or even St. Paul, apostles. For évroAy, see ii. 27. 
"EvréAAopat is frequently used of our Lord in the Gospels, Matt. 
XVil. 9, xxvilil. 20; John xv. 14, 17; cf. Acts L 2, xill. 47; It belongs 
to the conception of our Lord as deozdrys, 2 Pet. ii. 1. For é dyiwv 
mpopryrav, cf. Luke i. 79, and note on i. 21 above. 

8. todro mp&rov yivdoxovres. The phrase is used above, i. 20. 
The repetition is quite in the Petrine manner, but in the present 
place it is by no means free from difficulty. There can be no 
doubt that the accusative is required, and there is no reason why 
our author should not have used this case. Probably ywdcxovras 
ought to be read in spite of all the MSS. The words éde’oorvra, 
x.t.A., form a prophecy of St. Peter’s own, and what he says is, 
Remember the words of the Prophets and the command of the 
apostles, “knowing this first”—taking with you this preliminary 
caution from me—that mockers shall come (for the future see 
note on ii. 1). 

éx’ éoxdrww tov fpepdv. “In the last days,” in the time of 
distress which precedes the end. Cf. Heb. 1 Re éx éoyxdrov TeV 
7Lepav Toure 3 : Jude 18, ér’ éoxdrov TOU Xpévou: Jas. v. 3, & 
coxdrass 7 Hpépaus. See note on é’ éoydrov Tav Xpovav, t Pet. i. 20. 
‘Ev é éuratypovy euraixrat is a strong Hebraism, cf. & ty pOop¢e airav 
Kat Pbapynoovrat, above, 1 il, 12: em Oupig ereipnoa, Luke xxii. 15: 
xiSapwdav xBaptlovrer ¢ év Tats KBdpats avtav, APOC. XIV. 2. "Epraila, 
“to mock,” is classical ; épraixrys i Is found in the LXX. (in Isa. iii. 4), 
SO also are €urrarypa. and éurrarypos (also in Heb. xi. 36). "Eyzravy- 
povy is not found elsewhere, and is an impossible formation (if 
dprratypov existed, éuzravypoovvy would be the correct derivative ; cf. 
moAuTpdy nov mohvapayuoovia: ppadpwv dpaduoovvn, Suwv Swooivn). 
It is omitted by K L, by many other of the later MSS., and by some 
Fathers, because it was seen to be a vox nthili, or because it is 
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omitted by Jude. The true reading is probably gumary pe. See 
note on wapadporia, ii. 16. F or Kara, Tas dias abrév érOupias 
Jude (vers. 16, 17) has xara ras adrav or éavraév éxibupias, avoiding 
the vulgar use ‘of idtas, for which cf. ii, 16, 22. 

With these words St. Peter begins his attack upon the denial of 
the Parousia, the doctrinal error which underlay the moral ex- 
travagances of the false teachers. He has had the subject in view 
from the outset of the Epistle. The érayyéApara of i. 4 are the 
érdyyeApa of iii. 133; other connecting links are to be found in 
% aiwvios BacwAela, 1. 11; wapovoia, i. 16, and the references to 
kptots and 7iépa Kpioews in the second chapter. 

4, wo dorw # érayyehia tis Tapouotas aérod. ‘Where is the 
promise of His Coming?” Tlapovoia means the Second Advent, 
the coming of our Lord to judge, as in Matt. xxiv. 3. Notice 
the Hebraistic manner in which denial is expressed by a question, 

as in Mal. ii. 17; Ps. xlii. 3, Ixxix. ro; Jer. xvii. 15; Luke viii. 25. 
“Where is it? It has come to naught ; ; it is vain.” Von Soden 
and Kiihl would restrict the promise to that made by the prophets 
of the Old Testament, but we cannot exclude a reference to the 
prophecy of our Lord Himself, Matt. xxiv. 34. It is probable, 
as Spitta points out, that the denial of the Parousia arose out of 
these very words. As the men of “this generation” began to die 
away, doubt would immediately arise. 

dg’ fs. “Since.” The expression occurs also 1 Macc. i. 11; 
Acts xxiv. 11; Luke vii. 45. From the last passage we see that it 
has become a pure adverb. So, indeed, it is here, as the singular 
 hpépas would not suit the context. ‘Since the fathers fell asleep 
all things remain thus,” as we see them, and as they have been 
‘“‘from the beginning of creation.” Some understand “ the fathers ” 
of the fathers and founders of the Christian Church, and find in 
the phrase a sign that the Epistle was not written till more than 
one generation of believers had passed away. But no forger would 
have fallen into so obvious and fatal a blunder. The phrase is to 
be explained in the same way as of warépes in Heb. i. 1; Rom. ix. 5, 
or of zarépes nuay in Acts ili. 13. The Church is one, as in 1 Peter, 
and “the fathers” belong to all Christians. 

There must have been a strong Hebraistic colouring in the 
minds of the deniers as well as in that of St. Peter. Church and 
Scripture are so completely one that the Old Testament can be 
used to strengthen doubts as to the Christian shape of the doctrine 
of the day of judgment. St. Peter’s answer rests mainly on the 
Old Testament, with a brief allusion to the gospel and a passing 
appeal to the authority of St. Paul. 

Notice, again, the subtle, almost modern, character of the 
doubt. At Thessalonica men doubted only whether those Chris- 
tians who had died before the Parousia would be permitted to live 
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with Jesus in His kingdom (1 Thess. ili. 13 sqq. See also Intro: 
duction, p. 239). In the Churches addressed by St. Peter the 
doubt rests upon reflexion of a scientific type, the long vista of the 
past, the apparent immutability of the world,—thoughts which in 
our time have become still more oppressive. 

The doubt may have been suggested simply by the broad 
stretch of Old Testament history, but it was very possibly con- 
nected with the doctrine of the eternity of the world, which had 
been adopted from Aristotle by the Platonists and by the Jewish 
mystics of the time. This tenet is defended by Philo against the 
Stoic belief in the éxrvpwous: see de tncorr. mundi, 18 sqq. (ii 505), 
and de mundo, 2 (ii. 604), where he rests his position in part on the 
everlasting law of the eternal God. Philo in these passages makes 
little use of the Old Testament, though he says that Moses taught 
that the world was yevyrév xal dpOaprov, de mundo, 8. The doc- 
trine of the eternity of matter was found by the Rabbis, and possibly 
by the LXX. translators, in Gen. i. 1; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii. 9. It is probable that the false teachers were Jews by 
birth and Christians by name, who knew more or less about these 
scholastic debates. The arguments which they would employ— 
they may be gathered from Philo—would sound to St. Peter very 
like ‘ mockery.” 

5. NavOdves yap abrods todro Oé\ovras. “For this they wilfully 
fail to see.” ‘Wilfully,” because they are avOadeis, ii. 10. The 
antecedent to ydp is to be found in the assertion wdyra otrw 
diayéve—this is untrue, “‘for scripture tells us that once already the 
world has been destroyed by water.” 

Stt olpavot ... cuveotaoa. “That from of old was heaven, 
and an earth subsisting out of water and by means of water.” For 
éxadat see ii. 3. Jewish mystics distinguished seven heavens 
(Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Hetls, i. 37); cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2; Eph. 
iv. 10. Ovdpavot is used in the New Testament frequently by St. 
Matthew (as in the Lord’s Prayer, vi. 9), not uncommonly by St. 
Mark, rarely by St. Luke, never by St. John (except in Apoc. 
xii. 12). In Acts it occurs twice (ii. 34, vii. 56). St. Paul uses the 
plural more frequently than the singular. St. Peter in the First 
Epistle has the singular twice (i. 12, iii. 22), the plural once (i. 4); 
in the Second, the singular once (i. 18), where he is speaking of 
heaven as the abode of God, the plural five times, all in this 
passage (iil. 5-13), where he is treating of cosmogony. Generally, 
the plural seems to be a mere Hebraism, the Hebrew word being 
plural in form, and we need not suppose an allusion to the 
Rabbinical theory unless the context requires it. Hence here we 
ought probably to translate “heaven,” not “heavens.” Some 
commentators, however, prefer to keep the plural, and think that 
the seven heavens were in St. Peter’s mind. 
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Heaven is placed here before earth, as in Gen. i. 1. The order 
of creation was variously explained in the Rabbinical Schools. 
Shammai, relying on Gen. 1. 1, distinguished orepéwya from 
ovpavés, and taught that first heaven and then earth were created 
on the first day. Hillel, relying on Gen. i. 4, ii. 4, identified 
oTepéwpa with ovpavds, and taught that earth was created on the 
first day, heaven on the second. Spitta thinks that St. Peter is 
here declaring his adhesion to the opinion of Shammai. This, 
however, can hardly be inferred from the text. St. Peter says 
nothing that a simple Jew could not have gathered from his own 
reading of Genesis. 

There should be no comma after é&zadac: the words joav 
éxmadat apply to earth as well as heaven. Of earth it is said that it 
subsists 

é& Saros cat 8 Baros. “Ef may be taken to denote the 
emerging of the earth from the waters (Gen. i. 9) in which it had 
lain buried, and the majority of commentators appear to adopt this 
explanation. But, combined as it is here with ovveorioa, the 
preposition seems rather to express the material out of which the 
earth was made (so Oecumenius, Hofmann, Kiihl, Alford, Salmond). 
There appears to be no trace of a Jewish belief that water was the 
prime element of which earth was made, except in the later C/emen- 
tine Homilies, xi, 24 (quoted by Dr. Plummer) ; yet it is a possible 
explanation of Gen. i. 2, where water exists at a time when earth is 
dxaracxevaoros. Av vdaros again is very difficult. It can hardly 
mean “in the midst of water,” as an island surrounded by the sea, 
for the preposition never bears this sense, though it is used of a 
mental state, in which we are, or rather through which we are 
passing (80° jovyias elvas ef simm ; cf. de tropovis tpéxew, Heb. xii. 1). 
We must render “ by means of water.” Water is at once the material 
and the instrumental cause of the subsistence of the earth. It is 
made out of the sea below, and its life depends on the rain from 
above. Svveordva: means both to have been put together or made, 
and to subsist or endure ; for the latter sense compare Col. 1 17 

79 tou Ocod Aéyy. By the fiat of God; cf. Heb. xi. 3, prjpare 
@eod. Here again there is no trace of speculation, though the 
Rabbis had much to say about the creative word. One type of 
theory is to be found in Philo, another refined upon the Ten 
Creative Words discovered in Gen. i. (see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
ffeils, ii. 20). 

6. 8 Sv. The antecedent may be found in the two waters of 
which we have just read; the fountains of the deep spouted up 
from below and the rain streamed down from above (Gen. viii. 2), 
the matter of the earth was resolved into its original form and 
washed away. We may, however, suppose &° dy to refer to tdwp 
and Adyos, the two agents of creation co-operating in destruction ; 
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and this view finds support in the following words, in which Adyos 
and zvp appear as the causes of the second catastrophe. 

& tére xdopog. Kéopos may be taken, as by Spitta, to mean the 
universe. It is possible that in the view of St. Peter the first 
heaven and earth were absolutely destroyed and succeeded by the 
present (of viv otpavol xai 4 yn), as these again will be replaced by a 
new heaven and earth (ver. 13 below). The same views may be 
found in the Book of Enoch, Ixxxiii. 3-5, where Enoch is describing 
his dream of the Flood. ‘I saw in a vision how the heaven 
collapsed and was borne off and fell to the earth . . . and I lifted 
up my voice to cry aloud and said, The earth is destroyed.” (See 
the passage in Mr. Charles’ translation.) Cf. also Clem. Rom. ix., 
N@e ... wadtyyeveciay xdopw éexypvéev, and Lightfoot’s note there. 
Yet, on the other hand, this view, that the whole universe was 
resolved into water by the Flood, does not represent the obvious 
sense of Scripture, does not square very well with the language of 
li. 5, where xdcpos doeBav seems to mean simply the impious 
denizens of earth, and is hardly consistent with the preceding verse. 
For, if earth alone subsisted of water and by water, so earth alone, 
we might think, could be destroyed by water. Hence Oecu- 
menius, Bengel, Hofmann take xécpos here to mean the human 
race, or all living things. 

We must make allowance for rhetorical colour. The author 

‘ presses as far as he can the analogy between two cases which were 
not absolutely parallel. 

7. of 52 viv odpavol ... aupi. ‘ But the heavens that now are 
and the earth are treasured up by the same word for fire.” To aira 
is the reading of A B P, some cursives, the Sahidic, Coptic, Armenian, 
and Vulgate; SC KL, many cursives, the Syriac, and Aethiopian 
have t@ avrov. There is little or no difference in sense. There are 
many “words of God” in the Old Testament in which fire is spoken 
of as attending the final judgment, such as Ps. xcvii. 3; Isa. Ixvi. 
15, 163; Dan. vii. 9, 10; some of them might well be taken to signify 
an actual destruction of the world by fire, especially Isa. xxx1v. 4 ; 
Mic. 1. 4. Hence the belief that, as the world had once perished 
by water, so it would again perish by fire, was possibly held, though 
it was certainly not universal, among the Jews in St. Peter’s time. 
It may perhaps be found in a book of prophecies attributed to 
Adam; see Josephus, 4#/. i. 2. 3, apoeipyxdros dpavicpov Addpou 
Tav odwv EverGat, Tov pev Kat’ loyiv aupds, Tov Erepov St kara Biav Kat 
mAnOiv vdaros. But on this subject see Introduction, p. 214. 

Ilupi, “for fire,” is the dativus commodt. The R.V. in the 
margin gives “stored with fire” as an alternative rendering for 
teOycavprpevor wupl, But Oyoavpifev means “to lay up a treasure,” 
and no instance is given of its use with the dative in the sense 
required. What St. Peter has to tell us here is, not where the fire 
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is, but what it will do. Irenaeus, i. 7. 1, attributes to the Valen- 
tinians the doctrine that at the End “the fire which lurks in the 
world, shining and kindling and destroying all matter, will be burnt 
out with the matter and go into nothingness.” The earth is. 
“stored with fire,” which will one day burst forth and consume 
everything. This, however, is purely Stoic doctrine, based upon the 
theory of Heraclitus that fire was the prime element. St. Peter 
cannot have meant that the post-diluvian world was made of fire, as 
the antediluvian world was made of water; no “word of God” 
could have led him to think thus. Yet it is possible that the 
Valentinians found a scriptural handle for their tenet in this passage 
of 2 Peter. 

Tnpovpevor eis Hpépay kpicews. Note again this favourite phrase ; 
cf. ii. 4, 9, and x Pet. i. 4. “AmwwAea is another word which 2 Peter 
repeats, see ii. I, 3. . 

8. é 8é todto ph AavOavérw Spas. “But do not you fail to see 
this one thing.” The tas forms an emphatic antithesis to atrovs 
in ver, 5. 

drt pia Hpépa. ‘“ That in the Lord’s sight one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” The phrase is 
suggested by Ps. Ixxxix. (xc.) 4, dre xiAva érn ev dpOarpoits cou as 7 
npepa 7 exOes Aris SupAGe. St. Peter is not quoting, but drawing an 
inference from, the Psalm. The desire of the Psalmist is to 
contrast the eternity of God with the short span of human life. 
What St. Peter wishes is to contrast the eternity of God with the 
impatience of human expectations. As Augustine says, God is 
patiens quia aeternus. The day of judgment is at hand (1 Pet. iv. 7). 
It may come to-morrow; but what is to-morrow? What does God 
mean by a day? It may be a thousand years. 

This verse of 2 Peter (like 1 15) has a history, which is no 
longer easy to trace. From this peculiar adaptation of the words of 
the Psalm sprang Chiliasm. On this subject see Introduction, p. 213. 

Observe that St. Peter says nothing about signs that should 
precede our Lord’s Coming. Cf. the present passage with 
2 Thess. ii. St. Paul appeals to his own prophecies on the subject. 
Certain events are to happen before the Parousia, and these must 
take a considerable time. 

We may find here a sign of authenticity, if we remember John 
xxi. 18, 19. St. Peter had been warned that he should not live to 
see the Parousia (cf. i. 14). He could not therefore feel the 
difficulty which troubled the Thessalonians as to what would be the 
lot of those who died before the Lord’s return ; nor could he speak, 
like St. Paul, of ‘us which are alive and remain”; nor would he 
have any personal interest in the Signs of the End. It may he 
doubted whether a forger would have been so reticent. 

Again, though this passage is the base, or one of the bases, of 
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Chiliasm, St. Peter makes no allusion to that doctrine. Here again 
we may discern a sign of great antiquity. 

9. ob BpaBdver 5 Kdpios rijs éwayyediag. “The Lord is not slow 
concerning His promise.” The genitive is perhaps analogous to 
that used commonly after verbs of failing, or missing, such as 
dpapravu, cpdd\Xopat, torep@. Or, possibly, we may compare Soph. 
El. 317, rov xacvyvizrov ri duis; Phil. 339, avafiou péy pwrds éfepy- 
copat, where the genitive alone has the sense of the case accom- 
panied by wepf: see Blass, p. 105. Bengel quotes Sirach xxxii. 
(xxxv.) 22, kat xpwet Sexalws xai zoijoe xpiow Kal 6 Kijpios od py 
Bpadivy od8% pH paxpoOupyoe és avrois. The Lord is certainly 
Christ ; see ver. 15 below. 

ds twes Bpabduriira ‘yodvrar. “As some (the mockers) count 
slowness”; as if delay sprang from impotence or unwillingness to 
perform. 

pt) Boudépevog. “Not because He wishes that some should 
perish, but that all should come to repentance.” Some will perish 
(ver. 7 above), but this is not the purpose of God. 

10. 4fe. receives emphasis from its position. “It will come, 
that day of the Lord.” For jyépa Kupiov (from Joel iii. 4) see Acts 
li, 20; 1 Cor. v. 53; x Thess. v. 2; 2 Thess. ii 2. In Phil. it 16 
we have jépa Xpuwrot, cf. Luke xvii. 26, 31. Above, ii. 9, iii. 7, 
npépa Kpicews: below, ver. 12, jépa @eod. The day of the Lord, 
of God, of Christ, of the Son of Man, are not distinguished. 

és xd\Grms. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 43; CK L add & vueri, from 
1 Thess. v. 2. Whenever it comes, soon or late, the day of the 
Lord will be sudden and unexpected, like the attack of a thief. 
There will be no time for repentance then. This is the essential 
point on which the wise teacher will dwell. 

pofndév. “Potfos, porféw, and cognates, are used of shrill 
rushing sounds, the hissing of a snake, the whirr of a bird’s wings, 
the hurtling of an arrow. Here probably the roaring of flame is 
meant. The adverb is probably formed from fogéw, but it may 
come directly from fotfos. Lucian, Zimon, 3, uses three similar 
words, xooxinddév, cwpyddv, merpndov, all formed from nouns. 

oToxeta, rotyos means “a row”; hence ovorxeia, “things 
arranged in a row,” the letters of the alphabet, or the elements of 
Nature. In Heb. v. 12, 7a orotxeia tas dpyns TOY Aoylwy TOD 
@eod, are the Christian alphabet, the first rudimentary lessons of the 
creed. In Gal. iv. 3, 9, ra orotxeta Tod Kédopor, 7a aobevy Kal wrwxd 
orotxeia, are again rudimentary lessons; but these, in St. Paul’s 
view, are laws, precepts, rites and ceremoni. , distinguished from 
gospel freedom. So again, Col. ii. 8, 20, the word is used of 
precepts based upon philosophy, vain deceit, and the traditions of 
men ; school lessons which are no longer good for enlightened men. 

St. Peter is clearly speaking of physical elements. He may 
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mean—(1) The four elements, earth, air, water, fire (so Bede). 
This sense is common in Greek philosophy. The objection that 
fire cannot destroy fire is not serious, for earthly sensible fire 
might very well be thought of as destroyed by heavenly ideal fire. 
But this explanation is too scientific for St. Peter. 

(2) The great parts of which the world is composed, sun, moon, 
stars, earth, sea. In this sense our passage seems to have been 
understood by the author of the second book of the Szby//ine Oracles 
(ii. 206): 

Kal rére xnpevoes oroxeia wpdravra ra kbc pou, 
"Ap, yata, Oddacca, Ppdos, wédos, fuara, wuKres. 


(3) The heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. In this sense 
@rotxeta 1s used by Justin, 4fo/. 11.5; Zrypho, 23; Theoph. Azz. 
i. 4, 5, 6, ii. 15, 35; Athenag. Sups/. 16, and many Greek Fathers. 
In the Letter of Polycrates, Eus. 4. £. ili. 31. 2, ororyeta means 
‘stars of the Church” ; see note of Valesius in Heinichen. Hence 
the Latin Fathers not uncommonly called the stars elementa. Isa. 
XXxxiv. 4 was quoted by the Rabbis to show that the stars will perish 
at the end of the world; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, ii. 274. 
This is the most probable sense here (Bengel, Alford, Plumptre). 
The run of the sentence distinguishes the heavens and the elements 
(stars) from the earth and the works that are therein. 

In Zest. Levi, 4, there is a passage which Spitta (adopting a con- 
jectural emendation of Schrapp’s) quotes thus—rot TrUpos KaTomrio- 
COrTee Kat T ao Gs KTio EWS KAUT oupevns Kat TOV dopatwv TVEUPAT WY 
tyxopevwv. Hence Spitta (followed by Kiihl and von Soden) main- 
tains that St. Peter means by orotyeta not the stars, but the spirits, 
which were regarded as inhabiting and animating them. The same 
explanation of crotyeia in Gal. iv. 3, 9; Col. iii. 8, is given by Ritschl, 
Everling, Diels (Z/ementum, Teubner, 1899; reviewed by A. Deiss- 
mann in Zheol. Literaturzettung, Jan. 5, 1901). ‘There was such 
a belief (see Zxoch |x. 12, xix. 22) among both Jews and Gentiles. 
But Mr. Sinker’s text of the Zestamenta has xAovovpevys not Kavoov- 
p-évyns, and that careful scholar notices no variant. Nor, if we put 
on one side the disputed passages in the Pauline Epistles, is any 
instance of this peculiar use of orotxetov quoted. It is not possible 
to find the star-spirits in the words of 2 Peter, though they may 
very well be meant by the ddépara wvevpara of Levi. Possibly the 
words of Zevi may be a reminiscence of the present passage. 

kavoovpeva. Katoos means a peculiar kind of fever, and xav- 
govoba: is used by medical writers of those who suffer from that 
special complaint. It is obvious that this sense will not suit the 
present passage, but xavoodoGa: does not appear to be used in any 
other. It seems highly probable that xavoovpeva does not belong 
to xavoodvoGa: at all, but is merely a vulgarism for xavodpeva. In 
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later Greek the middle future constantly assumes the Doric form ; 
thus we find vevootpat, zvevootpat, wAevootpat, riotpat, revoovpat. 
In 2 Clem. vii. 5 we have rafotpat. Pevfotpa is commonly used 
even by the classics. See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 30; Rutherford, 
New Phrynichus, p. 91; Moeris, wiopa:: Cobet, ouae Lectiones, 
p. 617; Veitch, xafw. 

kataxajoera Here again the text is corrupt. See Introduc- 
tion, p. 213. 

épya are opera naturae et artis (Bengel). 

11. Avopéver is used loosely for AvOyconévwy. See Blass, p. 189, 
and compare Tyxeras just below. 

mwotatods. ‘What sort of men.” Both sense and spelling 
belong to later Greek; the classic word is zodamds, which means 
“of what country.” See Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 56; Rutherford, 
New Phryntchus, p. 328. 

év dyiats dvactpopais Kat edoeBefars. ‘In holy behaviours and 
pieties” (Alford). Neither word is used in the plural elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but in 1 Pet. i. 15 we have é& rdoy dvacrpodj, 
“in every behaviour,” which is practically a plural. 1 Pet. ii. 1 we 
find taoxpicas POovovs: i. 9, dperat: iv. 3, doeAyeiass snp a 
cidwoAarpelas: 2 Pet. i. 2, doeAyeias: ii, 14, wAéovegias (v./.). 
both Epistles there is the same tendency to use the abstract aan 
in the plural. 

12. owed8ovras. Not “hastening towards the coming”; this 
version would require a preposition, and yields no satisfactory sense. 
We may translate—{1) ‘‘ Giving diligence about,” “zealously guard- 
ing, the Coming.” So Plato, Profag. 361 A, speaks of a man as 
orevowv ait® évayria, “fighting for propositions that confute him.” 
(2) “Hastening the Coming.” The Church may be said to bring 
the day nearer when it prays “Thy Kingdom come.” And not 
prayer only, but the “‘ holy behaviours and pieties ” of God’s children, 
which promote the repentance of the ungodly (1 Pet. ii. 12), are 
a condition of the coming of the Kingdom, and prepare the Lord’s 
way. It is possible that St. Peter may be referring to the Jewish 
belief that the sins of men prevented Messiah from appearing. In 
the Talmud it is said, “Si Judaei poenitentiam facerent una die 
statim ueniret Messias, filius Dauid”; see Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Heils, ii. p. 224. If we follow this interpretation, we have here 
again a view different from St. Paul’s; see 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7, 70 
KaTéxov : 6 KaTEéXwv. 

tkerat. The present is used for the future. But C P, many 
cursives, the Vulgate, Armenian, and Syriac read taxyoerat Or TaKxy- 
covrat. For the verb, cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4, kat raxnoovra: macat al 
Suvapets TOV ovpav@v: Mic. i. 4, cal at KowWddes Taxyoovrat as Knpos 
ado mpocwrov wupés. The reader will observe the characteristic 
repetition of words and phrases in this passage 
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13. xatvods 8¢ odpavods Kat yiiv kau. Cf. Isa. Ixv. 17, eorat 
yap 6 otpavds Kawds kai » yy Kxawy: Lnoch xci. 16, “And the 
first heaven will depart and pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear”; Apoc. xxi. I. 

év ols Sixatocdvy Katouet. ‘Has its home” (Acts vii. 48; Eph. 
iil. 17; Col. ii. .9). This beautiful phrase is probably St. Peter’s 
own, but we may compare £xoch xlvi. 3, “the Son of Man, who 
hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteousness.” 

14. mpoodoxGvres iS repeated from ver. 12; omovddcare from 
1. 5, 10, 153 domAor kai duwpnroe reminds us of 1 Pet. i. 19, duwpos 
Kat dowwos: 2 Pet. ii. 13, owiAot cai popor. The dative airé may 
be taken with the adjectives, “spotless and blameless in His sight,” 
or with etpePyvar, “to be found by Him,” as in Isa. lxv. 1 (quoted 
in Rom. x. 20). 

15. kat thy tod Kuplou fpav paxpobupiay owrnpiay fyetobe. “ And 
count the long-suffering of our Lord salvation.” ‘Our Lord” must 
undoubtedly signify Christ, to whom alone the doxology in ver. 18 
is addressed. His patience (cf. ver. 9) is not slowness, but salva- 
tion; the Lord delays in order that all men may have time to 
repent and be saved. wrnpéa is used here in an unusual sense, 
of that which conduces to salvation. We might be tempted to 
regard it as the feminine of the adjective, if it could be shown 
that owrijpios ever possessed more than two genders. 

kaBas kat... eypapey suiv, “Even as also our beloved 
brother Paul, according to the wisdom given unto him, wrote unto 
you.” St. Paul never calls St. Peter ‘our beloved brother Cephas.” 
He is apparently represented as alive (AaAGy not AaAjoas in'ver. 16 ; 
but this is not conclusive, because the participle is contemporaneous 
with éypayev). St. Peter speaks of him with affection and respect, 
yet maintains the right to criticise. His words are not perceptibly 
stronger than those which he uses of Silvanus, 1 Pet. v.12. Kara 
tiv Sobcicay ait@ codiay may be understood as a commendation 
or as a caution. ‘Yyiv (see iii. 1) means probably the Asiatic 
Christians to whom 1 Peter was addressed, possibly some other 
Church or group of Churches. Whoever they were, they had 
received a letter (or possibly letters) from St. Paul. The substance 
of what St. Paul had written to them is more or less exactly indi- 
cated by the words of vers. 14 and 15. 

We may suppose St. Peter to lay the main stress on dowido1, 
dpuwpyro, ev eipyvy, and to be chiefly anxious for the correction of 
the moral disorders described in the second chapter. In this case 
any of the Pauline Epistles may be meant. Bengel selected 
Hebrews (he held the Pauliné authorship of this Epistle); others 
have fixed upon Romans (Oecumenius, Grotius, Dietlein; see 
esp. Rom. ix. 22); Jachmann decides for 1 Corinthians; Augusti, 
for Galatians; Benson, for Galatians, Ephesians, and Colossians 
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(see Col. i. tx sqq. These three Epistles have the advantage of 
being addressed to Asiatics). Von Soden thinks that Ephesians 
may be meant (see Eph. i. 4—14, vi. 10-18). Clearly, if St. Peter 
only means “St. Paul, who has himself written to you, condemns 
licence and disorder as emphatically as I do myself,” it makes little 
difference which Epistle we choose. Indeed, St. Peter goes on to 
say that all St. Paul’s Epistles teach the same lesson. 

If, on the other hand, the stress falls on the words ri rov 
Kuplov jpiv paxpobupiay owrnpiay iyciobe, and if we suppose the 
reference to be to an Epistle in which moral disorder was connected 
with difficulties about the Parousia, none of the existing Pauline 
Epistles can be in question except 1 Corinthians (in this Church 
there were very similar extravagances, and the Resurrection was by 
some denied) and Thessalonians. Alford elects for 1 Thess., 
thinking that St. Peter actually refers to this Epistle in ver. 1o 
above (but see note there). 

The reader must make his choice between more or less uncertain 
possibilities. If 2 Peter was not written to Asiatic Christians, 
Corinthians (see Introduction, p. 244) or Thessalonians may very 
well be meant. If, on the other hand, it was,—and this seems 
more probable,—then Galatians, Ephesians, or Colossians may con- 
ceivably be referred to. But if we judge both that the recipients 
of 2 Peter were Asiatics, and that the Pauline letter in question 
dealt explicitly with disorders arising out of doubts about the 
Parousia, we are forced to conclude that St. Peter is speaking of 
a Pauline Epistle which, like that to the Laodiceans, or that to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 9), no longer exists. This is the opinion 
maintained on various grounds by Pott, Spitta, Kiihl, and Zahn. 

16. ds kal év mdoats émorodais. This is the reading of ABC; 
& K L P have wdoas rats. ‘As also (he writes), in each and every 
letter (or in all his letters), speaking about these things.” It is by 
no means necessary to see in these words, as some have done, a 
reference to a definite canonical body of Pauline Epistles. St 
Peter tells us that he was acquainted with several letters of St. 
Paul’s, but does not say how many, nor whether they were earlier 
or later in date than the letter or letters referred to in éypawer tpiv. 
Nor, again, does he expressly say that these other letters were 
known to his readers, though this is probably implied in the 
following words of caution. In all these letters St. Paul speaks 
about “these things,” the coming of our Lord to judge, and the 
need of being found spotless and blameless in peace. The doc- 
trine of the two great teachers is for all purposes of the present 
Epistle the same. 

There is nothing surprising in these words. Under the Empire 
epistolary communication was as easy as it is now, though the 
speed of conveyance was not quite so great. It is not only possible, 
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but probable, that St. Peter received every one of St. Paul’s Epistles 
within a month or two of its publication. We cannot imagine that 
one apostle should have reraained in ignorance of what other 
apostles were doing, and it is quite inconceivable that St. Peter 
should not have read Galatians and 1 Corinthians. See Intro- 
duction, p. 241. 

év ats. CK LP have & ols. 

Sucvdnta. In the Pauline Epistles there were passages which 
St. Peter regarded as hard to understand, difficult, obscure, capable 
of a right interpretation, but capable also of being wrested to a 
man’s destruction. Alford reads éy ofs (“in which matters”), and 
follows De Wette in thinking that the reference is specially to St. 
Paul’s teaching about the Parousia, in particular to 2 Thess. ii. 
1 sqq. But what St. Paul says there as to the signs of the End, 
though dvovdyrov, could not be so distorted as to endanger the 
readers salvation. Clearly St. Peter has in view “utterances 
which could be so twisted that they might serve to justify moral 
laxity” (Spitta; so also von Soden, Kiihl, Weiss, Wiesinger). 
Such are Rom. iii. 20, 28, iv. 15, v. 20, vil. 7; 1 Cor. xv. 56; 
Gal. iii. 10, from which “the ignorant and unsteadfast ” could (Rom. 
vi. 1), and in fact did, draw the false inference that morality is 
indifferent, and that the Christian is “free” from the Ten Com- 
mandments. Hofmann, however, is very possibly right in think- 
ing that among the dvovéyra are to be reckoned also those passages 
where St. Paul speaks of the spiritual resurrection of baptism (Eph. 
ii. 5; Col. ii. 12, iii. 1), which Hymenaeus and Philetus (2 Tim. 
ii. 17) may have “twisted” into the sense that there is no other 
resurrection. St. Peter expresses himself with wisdom and modera- 
tion. St. James is more directly polemical, and comes very near to 
making St. Paul responsible for the erroneous interpretation which 
some had fixed upon his view of Faith and Freedom. 

of Gpabets cat dorppixrot. For dorgpixrot cf. 1. 12, il. 143 1 Pet. 
v.10. "Ayuadys (not used elsewhere in the New Testament), bring- 
ing out, as it does, the moral value of teaching, of trained habits 
of reflexion, of disciplined good sense, is highly characteristic of 
St. Peter. By teaching the Christian is established in the way of 
truth (ii. 2), and of justice (ii. 21), the straight way (ii. 15), the way 
which is substantially one and the same in the Old Testament and 
in the New. 

&s Kat tds Aomds ypadds. ‘“* As they also wrest the other scrip- 
tures.” We might translate “the scriptures as well,” or “the 
scriptures on the other hand”; cf. Hom. Od. 1. 132, &xrodev 
dA\wv pynorypwv (see Mr. Merry’s note), where Odysseus is dis- 
tinguished from the others, the suitors; Luke xxii. 32, érepoe dvo 
xaxodpyo.: I Thess. iv. 13, where of Aowrot means not “other 
Christians,” but “other people who are not Christians”: Deut. 
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viii, 20, xa nal rd Aowwa eOvy: here again “the other nations” 
are contrasted with Israel (this is a common phrase). In this case 
the Pauline Epistles are not here included in, but distinguished 
from, “the other scriptures.” Yet it is possible that St. Peter 
speaks of the writings of his brother apostle as “scripture” in 
the full sense of the word. Scripture is the voice of the Spirit 
of Christ speaking through man (1 Pet. i. 11), that Spirit which 
St. Paul claims as his teacher (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13), and by which 
his copia was given. There can be little doubt that the apostles 
were regarded, and regarded themselves, as tré Ivevparos dyiov 
pepdpevor, Writing inspired by the Holy Spirit was “holy writing,” 
and was afterwards canonised, because it had from the first been 
so considered. The Pauline Epistles were read in church, and 
even in churches to which they were not addressed (Col. iv. 16; 
1 Thess. v. 27), just as scripture was. See Introduction, p. 240. 

St. Peter has already warned his readers (i. 20) that all pro- 
phecy may be distorted by “private interpretations.” Here he 
adds that the Epistles of St. Paul may be garbled in the same 
way. 

Spitta rejects both the explanations given above, the second, 
on the ground that Peter cannot possibly have placed the Pauline 
Epistles on a level with the Old Testament; the first, mainly 
because the perversion of the Aourai ypagai is mentioned incident- 
ally, and, as it were, by-the-way, after that of the Pauline Epistles, 
as if it were a matter of less consequence. Hence he concludes 
that these “ other writings” were Epistles written by the companions 
of St. Paul. But this objection is not serious. St. Peter had 
already said that prophecy might be misinterpreted, and he would 
hardly have said this unless he meant that the Libertines did 
actually misinterpret it. Hence, in the present passage, it is 
quite sufficient for him to throw in a passing reminder. ‘These 
men gloze St. Paul, as I have told you that they gloze the scrip- 
tures.” Besides, the meaning of ypadai, used in this way without 
the name of an author, is so fixed that it cannot here mean any- 
thing but scripture. 

The most important question arising out of the present passage 
is whether, if St. Paul’s Epistles are here spoken of as ypady, this 
fact implies the existence of a settled Canon of the New Testament. 
If so, the date of 2 Peter might be held to fall somewhat late in the 
second century ; and many commentators do so place it accordingly. 
The point must be taken in connexion with the other indications 
of date which are discussed in the Introduction. Here it is suffi- 
cient to say that there is nothing in the language of 2 Peter which 
implies the existence of a fixed and definite corpus of Pauline 
Epistles,—we should infer, rather, that St. Paul was still alive, and 
writing,—and that the use of the later technical terms “canon” 
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and “canonical” only confuse matters. What we are to ask is 
not whether the Pauline Epistles are here treated as “ canonical,” 
but whether they are regarded as possessing those qualities which 
a later generation made the standard of canonicity ; whether, in 
other words, they are treated as apostolical and inspired. If we 
put the question in this shape, there is no reason why St. Peter 
should not have believed St. Paul’s utterances to be the word 
of the Lord; and it is certain that St. Paul himself held them 
so to be. It does not necessarily follow that St. Peter placed 
his fellow-apostles on the same level with Moses and the old 
prophets; but he may very well have placed them even higher. 
St. Paul sets apostles before prophets (Eph. iv. 11); and, though 
he is speaking here primarily of Christian prophets, there is no 
essential difference between one prophet and another. And it 
follows from 1 Pet. i. 12 that the Christian evangelist was superior 
to the old prophets, as Christ Himself was greater than Moses. 

17. pets odv. ‘Ye therefore, beloved, since ye know before- 
hand, be on your guard ; lest, being carried away with the error of 
the lawless, ye fall from your own steadfastness (or foundation).” 
Ilpoywaoxovres is equivalent to ravra mpGrov ywioxovtes, i. 20, 
iii. 1; a0éopwv is repeated from ii. 7, wAdvy from ii, 18, For 
ovvarayevres cf. Gal. ii. 13. Srnprypds (antithesis to dorijpixror) 
is not used elsewhere in the New Testament. Commentators 
generally render the word here by “steadfastness,” but it more 
probably means “a strong foundation.” Thus Longinus, de Sudl. 
chap. 40, oryptypovs re éxew pos GAAnAa 7a dvépara Kai éfepetcpara 
Trav xpovwv, the words, in a passage of the Antope of Euripides, 
do not rush on too fast, but have stays, or supports, or something 
that makes a pause in their connexion with one another. The 
sense of “a foundation” belongs, it is true, rather to orjptypo, but 
verbals in -pa and -pos are confused in later Greek ; see xv\cpa, 
2 Pet. ii. 22, and dpraypds, Phil. i, 6. The foundation is defined 
as xdpis xat yvaous, which are at once the solid base on which 
the Christian is established, and the root in or from which he is 
to grow. ‘Idfov is perhaps more than a mere possessive; you 
have your own foundation, which is not that of the Libertines, 
who, indeed, have none. 

18. adfdvere. The active voice is here employed where classical 
usage would require the middle, as is frequently the case in later 
Greek. With the whole phrase cf. 1. 2, xdpis tpiv . . . rAnOuvbein 
éy éxvyveoe. The construction is not certain. We may translate, 
‘in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord”; in this case rod 
Kvpiov belongs as objective genitive to yvdoe alone; or, “in the 
grace and knowledge of our Lord,” our Lord being regarded as 
the giver of both gifts. If we take the first view, yv@ous will be 
another name for the éziyvwois, cf. 1. 2, 8. If the second, ydors 
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is to be explained as in i 5, 6. The latter course is preferable, 
because the words appear to mean different things, éréyvwors 
meaning that personal acquaintance with the Saviour which is 
the beginning and end of the spiritual life, while yvaors is rather 
“understanding,” ‘Christian instruction,” and here forms an anti- 
thesis to duaGets. Tvaors is the articulation of ériéyvwors. 

adr 4 86a. The doxology is addressed to Christ (see notes 
on 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11), as indeed is natural considering the high 
Christology of this Epistle. Eis nyépay alévos, “unto the day of 
eternity,” is found only here in the New Testament; but see 
Sir. xviii. 9, 10, dptOpot qyepdv dvOpwrov wodAa ery éxardy os — 
oraywv Baros dws Oaddoons Kal Wijhos dupov, ovrws dAlya ery év 
mpépq alavos, “the number of man’s days at the most are a 
hundred years. As a drop of water from the sea, and as a pebble 
from the.sand ; so are a few years in the day of eternity.” In 
Sirach “day of eternity” clearly means “ eternity,” in which years 
are lost as a drop in the ocean. So here, also, els qyépay aidvos 
is equivalent to els rots alévas rév alwvwy. Mr. Chase, in his 
Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, does not comment on this 
remarkable phrase. But els rots alévas becomes so immediately 
the ruling phrase that this Petrine doxology cannot have been 
written after liturgical expressions had become in any degree stereo- 

Contrast the doxology of Jude, which offers a stro 

resemblance to later forms, and is followed by the “ Amen,” which 
is not genuine here. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE OF 
ST. JUDE. 


§ I. TESTIMONIA VETERUM. 


Jerome. 

346-420, 

De uir. ill. iv., “Judas frater Jacobi paruam quae de septem 
catholicis est epistolam reliquit. Et quia de libro Enoch, qui 
apocryphus est, in ea assumit testimonia a plerisque reiicitur : 
tamen auctoritatem uetustate iam et usu meruit et inter sanctas 
computatur.” 


Eusebius. 
260-340. 
| A E. ii. 23. 25, “Toréov 88 ore vobeverar pe (he is speaking of 
the Epistle of James), ov roAAot yowv Tov today aurys épvqpoveucay, 
Gs ovde THS Aeyomevys "Iovda, pudis kat aris avons Tov érra Aeyoptvev 
xaBoXtxav, dpws 5 iopev cai tavtas pera tiv Aowwav év wxXeiorais 
Sedypoorevpévas exxAnoiass. 

Here Eusebius gives it as his own opinion that Jude was wébos, 
on the ground that few of the ancients mentioned it, that is to say, 
quoted it by name. But he admits that some of the ancients had 
done so, and that it was regarded as genuine by very many Churches. 

HT, E. iit. 25. 3. Here Eusebius ranks Jude in the number of 
tov dyriAeyopevuw yvupipwv 5 oby Spws rots zodAois, and expressly 
distinguishes writings of this class from the vo6a, 

H. E. vi. 13. 6, 14. 1. Clement quoted Jude and commented 
upon it in the Hypotyposes. 


Didymus of Alexandria, 


Died, 394 or 399. 
Comments on Jude, and defends it against those who questioned 


the authority of the Epistle on the ground of the use therein made 
of apocryphal books. Migne, xxxix. 1811-1818 ; Zahn, Forschungen, 


iL 97- 
20 
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Synod of Antioch. 


264, or perhaps the second synod held a few years later. 

Eus. #. £. vii. 30. 4. The bishops speak of Paul of Samosata 
as Tov kal rov @edy rov davrod dpvovpévov, xal ri alot, Hv Kal adres 
apérepov elxe, 2) Puddfavros. Some MSS. insert xai Kvpiov before 
dpvovzévov: and if this reading could be guaranteed (it is rejected 
by Heinichen), we might find here a reference to Jude 4 where 
K LP have rév pdvov Seowrdrnv Gedy nai Kiptov gpav “Incoty Xpicrov 
dpvovpevot, But this reading again is doubtful. 


Origen. 


In Matth. tom. xvii. 30 (Lomm. iv. 149), after the words ef 52 xai 
tiv ‘lovda zpdcord Tis éxcoroAyy, proceeds to quote Jude 6. 

Ibid. x. 17 (Lomm. iii. 46), xai “Iovdas éypapey érurroAyy, dAryd- 
ortxoy pév, wexAnpuptvyv 62 tov THs oipaviov xdpiros éppwpévuw 
Adywy, doris ev TH wpooipsi eipyxer “Iovdas ‘Inood Xpirrod SodAos,. 
ddeAdds 82 “laxwBov. 

Again in Matth. tom. xv. 27 (Lomm. iii. 386); in Joan. tom. 
xiii. 37 (Lomm. ii. 70), he quotes Jude 6 without naming the Epistle. 

In the Latin version of Origen, Jude 6 is quoted in ad Rom. iii. 6 
(Lomm. vi. 192), v. x (Lomm. vi. 338, “ quod apostolus Iudas in sua 
epistola dicit”); in Hzech. Hom. iv. 1 (Lomm. xiv. 58), and Jude 8 
and 9 in £pist. ad Alex. (Lomm. xvii. 7, 8); de prince. iil. 2. 1 
(Lomm. xxi. 303, “de quo in adscensione Mosis, cuius libelli 
meminit in epistola sua apostolus Judas”). 

Origen treats Jude much as he treats 2 Peter. He acknow- 
ledges that there were doubts, but does not appear to have felt 
them himself. He was attracted to the Epistle by that very 
feature which repelled others, its angelology. ‘The title apostle is 
given to Jude only in the Latin version of Origen. 


Clement of Alexandria, 


Commented on Jude in his Hyfotyposes. The substance of his 
commentary is still extant in the Latin Adumbrationes, which may 
be found in the edition of Dindorf or in Zahn’s Forschungen. Dr. 
Westcott with justice regards the latter part of this Adumbration, 
from smmaculatos autem, as an interpolation due to Cassiodorus, and 
in the former part the words “sic etiam peccato Adae subiacemus 
secundum peccati similitudinem” can hardly be genuine, but the 
rest is not open to suspicion. 

In Paed. iii. 8. 44, Clement quotes Jude 5, 6 by name: in the 
next section, 45, Jude 11x is quoted, not by name. 

In Strom. ili. 2. 11 he quotes by name Jude 8-16, giving, as he 
often does, the first and last words of the section. 
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Tertullian. 


De cultu fem. i. 3, “Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium. 
possidet.” ‘His words seem to imply that the Epistle was known 
to his readers, and therefore current in a Latin translation.” “It 
should be added that it has no place among the books contained 
in the Latin antigua translatio referred to by Cassiodorus, de inst. 
diu. itt. xiv.” (Dr. Chase, article on /ude in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible). ‘The Epistle is omitted in the Canon Mommsenianus, 
an African catalogue of about 350 a.p.; see Introduction to 
1 Peter above, p. 14, but is included in the list of canonical 
Scriptures set forth by the third Council of Carthage in 397; see 
Westcott, Canon, p. 542. 


The Muratorianum. 


Accepts Jude, but mentions it in a manner which implies that 
it was doubted by some; see Introduction to 1 Peter above, p. 14. 


Theophilus cf Antioch. 

Died, 183-18 5. 

ii. 15 ad fin., ot § ad peraBaivoyres at pevyovres Torov éx To7ov, 
of xal wAdvyres KaAovjuevor, kai avrol TUTOS Tuyxdvovow Tov adioTapévuv 
évOporwv dro rod @eov. Only in Jude (not in Znochk) are the 
planets a type of fallen man. 


Athenagoras. 

About 177 A.D. 

Suppl. XXIV. (Otto, pp. 129, 130). The good angels épeway ep 
ols atrovs éroinoev kat dueragev 6 @eds, but others ray wept ro wzparov 
arepewpa (these are the planets whose place is the first heaven 
below the dardaviys opaipa) fell through lust. They are the angels 
dv Sdgat ob puxpai, xxv. (Otto, p. 136). Here there is a clear refer- 
ence to Jude. 


Polycarp. 


Phil, address. “EXeos tpiv xai elpivy wAnOGuvOein, cf. Jude 2. 

Phil. iti. 2, olko8opeicbae cis tiv Sodeicay tyiv wiotw, cf. Jude 
3, 20; only here do we find the figure of building on or into the 
faith. 

Phil, x., “mansuetudinem Domini alterutri praestolantes.” The 
Greek text may have been 16 éXeos rod Kupiov dAAHAots tpocdexdpevot, 
thus we should get the right word for Sraestolantes, cf. Jude 21 ; see, 
however, the notes of Lightfoot and Zahn. 

Phil, xi. 4, “sed sicut passibilia membra et errantia eos reuocate, 
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ut omnium uestrum corpus saluetis. Hoc enim agentes uos ipsos 
aedificatis.” The same two thoughts are found in juxtaposition in 
Jude 20, 23. 


Martyrium Polycarpi. 
xx1., in doxology, ddfa, re, peyakwovvy, cf. Jude 25. 


Second Epistle of Clement. 
Xvi. 2, peraAnopuefa Tov éX€ous Inood, cf. Jude 21. 


Hlermas. 


Sim. Ve 7. 2, pratvay ryv odpxa, cf. Jude 8. 


Clement of Rome. 


XX. 12, @ f) 86g wal 4 peyadwoivy, 

Ixv. 2, ddfa, repey, xpdros, pe 

Both these phrases occur in doxologies and may be liturgical. 
Sir. xviii, 5 has xpdros peyadwovvys airod ris éLapOprjoera, but it 
is still possible that the form is suggested by Jude 25. 


Barnabas. 


ii. Jo, dxpiBeveoBar oty Speiropev, dBA dol, rept THS rehire piv, 
iva Bi 6 srovnpos wapeiadvow rAdvas rojoas év jyiv exoperdovjoy 
pas dro tis luis tjpav, cf. Jude 3, 4. Tapeiodvors does not occur 
in the Greek Bible; wapeodvvw is found only in Jude. It is just 
possible that Barnabas was thinking of Jude. 

There can be little doubt that Athenagoras knew Jude, and the 
references to Polycarp will bear some weight. Above that time it 
must be allowed that the evidence is scanty and shadowy. There 
is less to produce than in the case of 2 Peter, but Jude is less 
interesting and much shorter. The testimony of Athenagoras is 
sufficient to carry back the date of Jude as high as the early years 
of the second century; if we accept the witness of Polycarp we 
must proceed still further, and there is nothing to prevent us from 
ascribing the Epistle even to the first century. 

The most serious points in the case against Jude are the omis- 
sion of the Epistle by the editors of the Peshito, and the fact that 
its authenticity was doubted in the time of Origen. It is possible 
that the omission and the doubt are connected, and that both may 
be accounted for by the same reason, namely, the use made in the 
E. istle of apocryphal writings. Certainly this was one reason for 
its rejection, as we learn from Jerome and Didymus, and it may 
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very well have been the only one. We may consider this point in 
some little detail. 

It has been maintained by Hofmann, Weisse, Volkmar, and 
others that Zzoch did not exist, at any rate in its complete form, 
before the beginning of the second century A.D., and this contention 
has formed one of the main grounds for ascribing a still later date to 
the Epistle of Jude. Mr. Charles, however, in his admirable edition, 
explains and justifies the conclusion that of the six elements which may 
be distinguished in Zzoch, not one is later than the Christian era. 

Enoch was used by the author of the Assumption of Moses, 
writing about the time of the Christian era, in the Book of /Jubilees 
(before 70 a.D.), in the Apocalypse of Baruch (not long after 70 A.D.), 
in 4 Ezra (between 81 and 96 a.p.), and in the Zestaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. It was known also to many of the writers of 
the New Testament. Mr. Charles gives a list of passages which 
attest this fact. They abound in the Apocalypse, but they are to be 
discovered also in the Pauline Epistles, 1 and 2 Peter, Hebrews, 
Acts, and even the Gospels. - 

Barnabas cites Znochk three times, twice as scripture; and the 
book was used also by Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, and 
Clement. Irenaeus also knew £xoch, but it is to be noticed that 
on the crucial point he refuses to follow its teaching. ‘The reason 
why the angels sinned, he tells us, must be left to God (ii. 28. 7). 
They sinned before they fell to earth (iv. 16. 2); hence lust was the 
consequence and punishment, not the cause of their fall, Origen 
doubted the inspiration of the book, but does not absolutely reject 
it; he was attracted towards it by its promise of mysteries, but 
he believed that the angels fell through pride. Somewhat later 
Anatolius of Laodicea (bishop in 269 ; Eus. 4. £. vii. 32. 19) refers 
to Loch for an astronomical point. From this time the book fell 
into disrepute. Chrysostom treated the account therein given of 
the fall of the angels as blasphemy (Hom. in Gen. vi. 1). Jerome 
called Zxoch apocryphal. Augustine pronounced strongly against it 
on the ground of its angelology (de Cru. det, xv. 23. 4), and Photius 
blames Clement of Alexandria in very severe terms for adopting its 
account of the angelic sin (Cod. cix.). 

In short, at the time when Barnabas wrote, Enoch was held 
to be an inspired book; it retained this reputation more or less 
throughout the second century, and from that date onwards was 
more or less emphatically condemned. And the ground of con- 
demnation was its attribution of carnal lust to heavenly beings. 

More than one inference may be drawn from these facts. It is 
certain that the authors of 2 Peter and of Jude would hold much 
the same opinion of Zock ; both would regard the book with high 
respect. Hence it is impossible to fix the relative dates of the two 
Epistles by that Apokryphenscheu, or comparative reserve in the use 
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of Apocrypha, which some German scholars detect in 2 Peter. 
Indeed, if it could be admitted that the later of the two was likely 
to be more discreet in his use of Enoch, the fact would tell in 
favour of the priority of 2 Peter, who may be thought to adopt the 
objectionable interpretation of Gen. vi., while Jude rather avoids it 
(see notes on the respective passages). 

Again, the offence of Jude was not so much that he made use of 
Enoch, as that he actually quoted the book by name. Some, like 
Tertullian, would regard this fact as canonising 2£aock; others, 
again, would regard it as condemning Jude. There must have been 
many men of authority even in the second century who took the 
latter view. For the Enochian account of the fall of the angels was 
not only repulsive to devout minds, but lent itself with great facility 
to more than one of the Gnostic systems. 

Here we may find a very probable reason for the rejection of 
Jude by the editors of the Peshito. It is precisely in Syria, where 
the extravagances of Jewish angelology were most familiar, that we 
should expect to find the strongest reaction against them. (On the 
subject of Lock see especially Mr. Charles’ edition, and Schiirer, 
Eistory of the Jewish People in the Time of Chrisf, Eng. trans., 
references in Index). 

Jude’s use of the Assumption of Moses also gave great offence, 
as we see from Didymus, not because of the source of what he says 
about the archangel, but because of its nature. 

Finally, it may be said that the use of Jewish apocalypses forms 
a bond of relationship between 1 and 2 Peter and Jude. All three 
employ them in much the same way, a way that is different from 
that in which they are employed in other books of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to give concrete details of our Lord’s ministrations in 
the world of spirits, or of the history of the angels. If we compare 
their utterances with what we know from other sources of Jewish 
speculations on topics of this nature, we shall see that all three 
exercise great reserve. Jude goes slightly further than the other 
two, but there is no considerable difference. This feature may be 
taken as an indication that all three documents belong to nearly 
the same date, that the authors of all three were Jews who still bore 
legible traits of their Jewish education, yet at the same time ex- 
hibited that delicacy of spiritual perception which distinguishes the 
Church from the sectarians, 


§ 2. VOCABULARY AND STYLE. 
The words peculiar to Jude are dzodwopilew, drravoros!, y 


ysl, Setypa, éFeAdyxew (v.2 in ver. 15)}, éraywvilerGat, éradpicey, 
peprpimotpos, mapeodvew, tAaVIATHS, orAds, POwvorwpivds, puoikds, 
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The words marked (1) are found in one or other of the Greek 
versions of the Old Testament. “Azraioros occurs only once in 
the LXX., 3 Macc. iii. 69. Toyyvorjs, in Sym. Prov. xxvi. 22; 
Isa. xxix. 24; Theod. Prov. xxvi. 20, but not in the LXX., though 
yoyyulew, yoyyvopds, yéyyvors are there found. TAavyrys is found 
Hos. ix. 17 in the sense of “wanderers,” but is not used in the 
Greek Bible of “ wandering stars.” 

The use of the Old Testament in Jude is very similar to that in 
2 Peter. Biblical words are used, and the facts of the ancient 
history are known, but there is no direct quotation. Dr. Chase 
goes too far when he says that the writer is steeped in the language 
of the LXX. Of the phrases which he cites, éuzarxrys is borrowed 
from 2 Peter, Oavpdlew wpdowma and AaXely trépoyxa are probably 
taken from the Assumption of Moses, and éwavidfeoba is used 
without the accusative évimnov. 

Many of Jude’s phrases have a poetic ring about them, éxad¢pi- 
fev, omAds, POtvordpwos, xipara dypia, wpoxeiobar Setypa, Sixnv 
tréyev. In this also he bears resemblance to 2 Peter. 

He is, however, more correct. Thus he has orovdiy rouiocbat, 
ver. 3, for the vulgar orovdiv rapacdépev, 2 Pet. i. 5. The intro- 
ductory vers. 3, 4 are well written; this is true also of vers. 11 
and 13, and of the concluding passage vers. 20-25, which is finely 
expressed. He corrects and simplifies 2 Peter in vers. 10 and 17, 
drops his awkward Hebraisms in vers. ro and 18, and does not 
needlessly repeat words ; the only striking instances of repetition 
are those of xara ras émiPuplas abrév rropevdpevot, vers. 16, 18, and 
of does, vers. 15, 18. Ver. 11 is sufficient to show how greatly 
‘superior he is to 2 Peter in command of language. 

The éppwpévor Adyot which Origen admired are to be looked for 
mainly in the denunciatory passage, where the style is affected by 
the model of 2 Peter. But Jude’s own writing is strong, dignified, 
and sonorous. 

The style and tone of the Epistle set before us a stern and 
unbending nature. There is no pathos in Jude, and he inclines 
always to a harsh view. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221 sq. 
There is severity approaching to rigour in vers. 3, 22, 23. In this 
point 2 Peter bears a close resemblance to x Peter, but is very 
different from Jude. | 

Lastly, attention must again be drawn to the use of Pauline 
phraseology. In Jude’s vocabulary d&ywos means “a Christian,” and, 
whether accidentally or not, the word does not carry this significance 
in either 1 or 2 Peter. KAznrés belongs to the same family, and the 
phrase used in ver. 19, yuxixol, rvetpa py exovres, is strongly Pauline. 
Peter could hardly have used veda éxev in this sense, of men who 
are guided by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and ywvyexds, carnal, 
is wholy incompatible with the Petrine use of yvy7. Jude does not 
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employ the other crucial words Sékacos or Sixatoovvy, and we are 
therefore unable to say what signification he attached to them. 
But if dis drofavdvra, ver. 12, means “ dead first in trespasses and sins, 
and afterwards in apostasy,” we have here another Pauline thought. 

We must suppose either that a Petrine Epistle was recast by a 
friend of St. Paul’s, or that a Pauline Epistle was adapted by a 
disciple of St. Peter's. The former seems much the easier of the 
two alternatives. 


§ 3. INDICATIONS OF DATE IN JUDE. 


Till recently it was held by many scholars that the Book of 
Enoch did not exist before the time of Barcochba. This opinion 
has now been generally abandoned, and with it disappears one 
strong argument for the late date of the Epistle. 

Pfleiderer and others maintained that the false teachers de- 
nounced in Jude were the Carpocratians. If this were true, we 
should be obliged to place the Epistle somewhere about the middle 
of the second century. But it is not really a tenable view. 

As to the date of Carpocratianism we only know that the sect 
was in existence before the time of aoe (Eus. 7. £. iv. 22. 5) 
and of Irenaeus (1. 25, i 31-34). Carpocrates is said to have in- 
sisted on the unity of God, but to have taught that the world was 
made by evil angels. According to this statement of Irenaeus he 
was therefore a dualist, like all the Gnostics. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Irenaeus did not rightly apprehend the precise form of 
his teaching on this point. At any rate the doctrine of his son, 
Epiphanes, was quite different. Epiphanes based his moral system 
on the state of nature, which is divine, yet neither chaste nor 
honest. ‘‘God,” he said, ‘ made the vines in common for all men ; 
they reject neither the sparrow nor the thief.” The same rule 
applies to difference of sex. In all things the divine justice is 
kowwvia per’ icérytos. Human law violates this natural equality of 
right, makes the thief, and makes the adulterer. Nature is divine, 
but law is devilish. In the fragments from the work of Epiphanes 
on Justice, preserved by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. iii. 2), we 
are not told expressly who was supposed to be the author of law, 
but it was probably the adversary, the Devil. Our Lord taught us 
that we are to “free ourselves from the adversary” (Luke xii. 58). 
This is to be done by breaking all his rules, and completing the 
cycle of experience which he forbids. Those who have not attained 
in this way to perfect emancipation must return again to life in 
other bodies till they have found freedom (Iren. 1. 25. 4). 

It is not difficult to reconcile Epiphanes and Carpocrates, and it 
may probably be true that the Carpocratian dualism opposed not 
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God and Nature, but Nature and Law. But Irenaeus tells us that 
according to Carpocrates the world itself was created by evil beings ; 
and, though this may be a misconception, it is the view current 
among the Christian writers against Gnosticism, and would be that 
of Jude himself, if he lived at the time when this heresy was at 
work. 

Some of the Gnostics did not desire to separate wholly from the 
Church, but this can hardly have been the case with the Carpo- 
cratians. 

Whatever view we take of this extravagant sect, it is impossible 
to suppose that Jude had actually seen or heard of them. Carpo- 
cratianism was built on Stoicism (¢jv xara gpvow) and on the 
Republic of Plato, but Jude says not one word about philosophy. 
The sect practised magic to show that they were masters over the 
evil spirits, believed in the transmigration of souls, possessed 
pictures or statues of Christ and the philosophers, which they 
crowned, or, in other words, worshipped, with equal honour. Some . 
of them marked themselves with a brand on the right ear. They 
have nothing whatever in common with the men denounced by 
Jude except Antinomianism, and to find this error at work we 
have no need to look beyond the apostolic times. 

Jiilicher, however, is still unwilling to admit this. The oppo- 
nents denounced by Jude, he says (Zin/eitung, i. 180), “are not 
simply vicious and characterless Christians, who had perhaps fallen 
away in the persecution (Jude 4, 16), or even Jewish revolutionaries, 
but Antinomian Gnostics.” They are Gnostics because they call the 
catholics “ psychic ” (ver. 19), regard the God of the Old Testament 
and His angels either as evil or as far inferior to the true God 
(vers. 8, 10), treat the violation of the Decalogue as a duty, and even 
practise unnatural vices (vers. 8, 23). Hence we must regard them 
as Carpocratians, or as Archontics, or as ‘‘a school of Gnostics 
which afterwards disappeared.” 

Every word of this reasoning is disputable in the highest degree. 
But there is a sense in which we may accept the last of Jiilicher’s 
alternative conclusions. ‘These people may be called Gnostics, at 
the cost of a slight anachronism, in so far as they set reason (or the 
inner light) against Scripture, and “they afterwards disappeared” in 
this sense, that these early Antinomian movements, which had in 
themselves no principle except a gross misconception of Pauline 
freedom, were finally lost in the developed Gnosticism of the second 
century. 

Julicher maintains, further, that the author of Jude is shown to be 
a man of late date by his stiff orthodoxy (vers. 3, 20), by his allusion to 
the time of the apostles as quite past (ver. 17), by his quotation of a 
Christian saying as written long ago (ver. 4), by his use of apocrypha, 
which is not in the apostolic manner. The general conclusion at 
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which he arrives is that Jude must have been written before 180 
(on the ground of the external attestation), that we cannot fix the 
exact date between 100 and 180, but that it must have been rather 
early than late between these two limits, because the author evi- 
dently regards this outbreak of Gnostic godlessness as a new thing. 
Here again every point is highly disputable. Jude’s use of 
apocrypha is certainly not later than that of Bamabas, and one of 
the reasons for which Harnack and others place 2 Peter after Jude 
is that the latter employs apocrypha more courageously, that is to 
say, more in the primitive manner, than the former. Again, ver. 17 
need not be understood to imply that the apostolic age was quite 
past. Jude tells us that he himself was not an apostle; and this 
counts in his favour, for Tertullian gives him the title, and a second 
century forger would probably have done the same. The writer of 
this Epistle knew that the brother of James was not one of the 
Twelve. For the rest he bids his disciples “ remember the words 
spoken before by the apostles” (ver. 17). In 2 Peter the apostles 
' appear as still active. From the words of Jude we may infer one 
of two things, either that they (or some of them) were dead, or that 
they were dispersed in such a way that their voice could not at the 
time be heard by those to whom the Epistle was directed. The 
latter supposition, as Dr. Chase thinks, will quite satisfy the require- 
ments of the expression. Indeed it is hard to believe that a writer, 
who claimed to be the brother of James, yet was clever enough not 
to pretend to be an apostle, would betray himself by any very gross 
anachronism. Again, there is no reason for thinking that the words 
ol wddas rpoyeypaypévor, in ver. 4, refer to a Christian document ; if 
there were, there would be strong grounds for holding, with Spitta 
and Zahn, that 2 Peter is the document in question. This Jiilicher 
would not allow, and his Christian document is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. As to Jude’s orthodoxy, the same objective con- 
ception of ‘the faith” is found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
even in the Pauline Epistles (Gal. 1. 23, vi. 10; Rom. x. 8); and, 
though Jude’s language is stern, his belief in the exclusiveness of 
the Christian creed is readily illustrated (Acts iv. 12; John iii. 18 ;. 
Matt. ili. 12; Apoc. xxi. 8; Rom. x.9; 1 Cor. xvi. 22; Eph. ii. 3; 
Heb. x. 29). | 
Dr. Zahn (Zindettung, ii. 83) infers from ver. 5 that Jerusalem 
had been destroyed at the time when Jude wrote; but this meaning 
can hardly be extracted from the passage. ‘There is no allusion to 
persecution ; at the time when the Epistle was written it is probable 
that none had occurred. Very little can be gathered as to the 
organisation of the Church. ‘The writer clearly regards himself as 
responsible for the oversight of a group of communities; and as in 
2 Peter, the ddfa1 are probably the presbyters who have xvpiérys: 
the same officials seem to be alluded to in the phrase zotpaitvortes 
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éavrovs. This is the same state of things that we find in the Petrine 
Epistles, and it may be said with great confidence that, if Jude had 
been writing in the midst of the Gnostic controversy, he would 
certainly have said more about the position of the clergy. The 
adversaries whom he denounces are the same who appear in 
2 Peter, and enough has been said about them in the Introduction 
to that Epistle. 

Some help towards fixing the date would be gained, if we could 
settle the precise relationship of Jude to our Lord. Clement of 
Alexandria, following the very ancient tradition embodied in the 
Protevangelium of James, regarded him as the son of Joseph by a 
previous marriage (Adumb. in Ep. Judae ad initium). If we accept 
this view Jude was older than Christ, though possibly not by many 
years, as he is named last or last but one of the brethren. And 
this view is commended not only by the peculiar form of Jude’s 
address,—he seems to shrink from calling himself the Lord’s brother, 
—but by the fact that the brethren on more than one occasion 
appear to have claimed a certain right to interfere with our Lord’s 
freedom of action (Matt. xii. 46; John vii. 3; indeed all the 
passages where the Lord’s brethren are mentioned in the Gospels 
are most readily understood in the same way). But if this is so, 
and if Jude was born some six or seven years at least before the 
Christian era, we could not safely date the Epistle after 65 A.D. or 
thereabouts. Those who, while accepting the Epistle as authentic, 
would yet place it about 80 or go A.D., must face this as well as 
other difficulties. 

Dismissing the theory that the Epistle is the work of a forger, 
we find the posterior limit of time in the probable duration of 
Jude’s active powers. The anterior limit is given by 2 Peter. But 
there still remains a question as to the interval of time that may be 
supposed to have elapsed between the two Epistles. 

It is not at all likely that this interval was considerable. In the 
first place, the circumstances which called forth the two Epistles 
are in all substantial features identical. But Antinomianism, or 
anarchism, is perpetually changing its shape. Even in its em- 
bryonic stage it is never the same for two moments together. We 
need only turn to the life of Luther, and read again the well-known 
history of his dealings with Carlstadt and Miinzer for an illustration. 
Before very long this void and formless anarchy takes shape, 
enunciates definite propositions, forms a school or conventicle. 
But neither St. Peter nor St. Jude mentions any distinct persons, or 
facts, or doctrines. They do not give so many details about the 
errors which they denounce as Colossians, or the Pastoral Epistles, 
or the Apocalypse. It is quite certain that they would have done 
so, if it had been in their power. If they are vague, it is for the 
obvious reason that they are obliged to be vague. They deal with 
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this new heresy just as 1 Peter deals with persecution. There is 
as yet nothing very definite to lay hold of; the peril is inchoate, 
and their warning 1s like an alarm in the night 3 it is only known 
that there is an enemy. In five or ten years’ tame this state of 
things must have undergone a material change. Again, it is 
exceedingly difficult to believe that these moral disorders endured 
after the outbreak of the Neronian persecution : 


** Hi motus animorum atque haec certamina tanta 
Sanguinis exigui iactu compressa quiescunt.” 


Nor, again, is it easy to understand how St. Jude came to make so 
free and yet unacknowledged a use of 2 Peter after a lapse of time. 
Can we think that the previous Epistle had been forgotten, that by 
some miracle precisely the same state of things had recurred, that 
Jude happened to possess a copy of 2 Peter, and adapted it to his 
purpose without saying what he had done? This is not a plausible 
hypothesis. 

The same difficulty recurs whichever Epistle we put first, and 
it is greatly aggravated if we regard both as forgeries. Between 
such forgeries we could hardly allow a smaller interval than thirty 
years. But if we are to date Jude about 125-130 and 2 Peter 
about 155-160, how did the latter succeed in imposing upon the 
learned Clement? 

By far the easiest and most probable explanation of the facts 
is that which has already been propounded, that the errors denounced 
in both Epistles took their origin from Corinth, that the disorder 
was spreading, that St. Peter took alarm and wrote his Second 
Epistle, sending a copy to St. Jude with a warning of the urgency 
of the danger, and that St. Jude at once issued a similar letter 
to the Churches in which he was personally interested. In fact, 
both Epistles may be samples of a circular that was addressed to 
many groups of Churches at the same time. In this way we get 
a perfectly natural explanation of Jude 3, a most significant verse. 
The writer had evidently received a sudden alarm, which had 
obliged him to write one thing when he was purposing to write 
quite another. The dydyxy arose from the arrival of 2 Peter. 

Thus also we find an intelligible explanation of the resemblance 
and of the difference between the two Epistles. In the second 
century a number of bishops sent round a circular against Mon- 
tanism (Eus. #. £. v. 19), signed with their names. So the 
apostles in the early years of the Church sent round a circular 
in the matter of the circumcision dispute. Why should not the 
Corinthian disorders have called forth a similar manifesto? There 
may have been an apostolic meeting on the subject, or, if for any 
reason a meeting was not possible, a model epistle might be cir- 
culated, which each apostle or apostolic man would be at liberty 
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to modify, within reasonable limits, according to his personal 
inclination. This is certainly what would be done now, and 
common sense would dictate a very similar course at all times. 

Thus we may conclude that Jude is practically contempor- 
aneous with 2 Peter. Nor can the difference of tense between 
the zapeoédvcav of the one and the écovras wevdodiddoxnaro. of 
the other be taken as a serious objection to this view. It is the 
nature of Jude to put things more forcibly. But the two Epistles 
were addressed to different Churches, and the danger which was 
imminent in one place may have been present in another. 


§ 4. AUTHORSHIP OF THE EPISTLE. WHERE, AND TO 
WHOM WAS IT WRITTEN? 


In the Address the author styles himself “Jude, the slave. of 
Jesus Christ, but brother of James.” “Slave of Jesus Christ” 
means “faithful Christian,” or “labourer in the Lord’s vineyard” 
(see note); the second qualification marks him out as brother of 
that James who appears in Acts xv. xxi. as president of the Church 
at Jerusalem, who is called “the Lord’s brother” by St. Paul, Gal. 
i, 19, and is commonly regarded as the author of the Epistle of 
James. 

We may identify him with that Jude or Judas of whom we read 
in the Gospels as one of the Lord’s Brethren. The list, as given 
by Matt. xiii. 55, is James, and Joseph (v./ Joses), and Simon, 
and Judas; as given by Mark vi. 3, James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon. Both evangelists tell us that there were also sisters, 
and place Judas last, or last but one; and as the order which they 
follow is not an order of honour, for Joseph or Joses is unknown, 
we may probably infer that Jude was third or fourth of the sons in 
respect of age. What was the position of the daughters in the 
family sequence we cannot ascertain. 

Jude is first expressly called “brother of the Lord” by Hege- 
sippus, and it is probable that neither he nor James used this title 
themselves. But it was freely given to them by the Church, as we 
see from 1 Cor. ix. 5. From this passage we gather also two 
important facts, that the brethren were well known in Corinth, a 
Gentile city, and that more than one of them were married. 
Hegesippus tells us that two grandsons of Jude were brought 
before Domitian, the authorities having taken alarm at their claim 
of descent from David, and of relationship to Christ; but that 
when they had showed their horny hands, described the little 
farm which they held in common, and explained that the kingdom 
which they looked for was not of this world, they were scornfully 
dismissed (Eus. H. £. iii. 20). Hegesippus further related that 
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both these descendants of Jude lived on into the reign of Trajan, 
and seems clearly to imply that they were old men when they died 
(Eus. #7, £. iii. 32. 5). Beyond this we have no knowledge of Jude, 
except what we can gather from the Epistle itself. 

It is perhaps possible to draw an important inference from this 
narrative. If these grandsons of Jude were middle-aged men in 
the time of Domitian, and old men in the time of Trajan, when 
was Jude himself born? Suppose that the grandson died in 
105 A.D., about the middle of Trajan’s reign, at the age of 70. He 
would have been born in 35 a.D.; his father could hardly have 
been born after 13 A.D., or his grandfather after 9 B.c. On the other 
hand, if we suppose Jude to have been one of the younger children 
of Joseph and Mary, he can hardly have been born before 1 A.D. ; 
his son hardly before 24 a.D., or his grandson before 47 a.p. In 
this case the elder grandson would only have been 70 in the year 
of Trajan’s death, and there would nave been nothing surprising, 
if he or his younger brother had lived on well into the reign of 
Hadrian. If, then, we may regard the narrative of Hegesippus as 
based on fact, the natural conclusion seems to be that Jude was older 
than our Lord,—in other words, that he was the son of Joseph by 
an earlier marriage. Further. Hegesippus clearly believed that 
Jude himself was no longer alive in the reign of Domitian, who 
assumed the purple in 81 a.D. When Jude died we do not know, 
but, if he was born nine or ten years before the Christian era, we 
can hardly suppose that he retained the full enjoyment of his 
faculties much after 65 a.p. For further information on the com- 
plicated problems involved in the term “Brethren of the Lord,” 
the reader must be referred to Bishop Lightfoot’s well-known 
Excursus, or to the article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 

It is probable, as has been already said, that Jude did not call 
himself “ Brother of the Lord.” But, then, why does he call himself 
‘*Brother of James”? James was the special patron of the Jewish 
Christians. Now, the Epistle of Jude is not Jewish in any special 
sense, either in language or in thought, nor is there any reason for 
imagining that the Churches to which it was addressed were com- 
posed, to any marked extent, of Jewish converts. The writer, 
therefore, can hardly have intended to conciliate his readers by 
putting himself, as it were, under the wing of his great brother. 
Those to whom the letter was sent must have known perfectly well 
who he was, and what was his authority. The true explanation 
is probably that suggested long ago by Clement of Alexandria. 
Though Jude was not in the habit of calling himself “ Brother 
of the Lord,” he knew that others were, and he deprecates this 
usage. “JI am Jude,” he says, in effect, “whom you call brother 
of Christ. Call me slave of Christ, dz¢ brother of James.” 
‘Brother of the Lord” was not an official designation, and, if 
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used by Jude himself, might seem to imply a claim to an authority 
above that of an apostle. There is no affectation of humility in 
its avoidance. 

Most of the commentators, whether they regard the Epistle as 
genuine or not, would accept the foregoing explanation of the 
Address. ‘There have, however, been other opinions. 

Keil and others thought that the writer might be Jude the 
Apostle. ‘Iovdas “IaxwBov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13, may possibly 
mean “Judas the brother of James” (Blass, p. 95); and it is 
conceivable that if “James, the son of Alphaeus,” was the same 
person as “James, the Lord’s brother,” his younger and less 
distinguished brother might be known as “‘ James’ Jude.” But this 
identification is extremely doubtful ; and if in St. Luke’s list of the 
apostles we must translate “IdxwBov “AAdaiov, “James, son of 
Alphaeus,” it is almost or quite certain that “Iovéas “Iaxi8ov must 
mean “Jude, son of James.” Further, it cannot be shown that 
any of the Lord’s brethren, even James, was reckoned among the 
Twelve. Again, the author of our Epistle does not call himself an 
apostle in the Address, and appears clearly to imply in ver. 17 that 
he was not one. Tertullian, indeed, calls him so (see above, p. 307), 
and he is so called also in the Latin translation of Origen’s works, 
but not in Origen’s Greek text, and not by Clement. 

Grotius conjectured that 2 Peter was written by Symeon the 
second, and Jude by that Judas who, according to Eusebius, was 
fifteenth and last of the Jewish line of bishops of Jerusalem. 
Before anyone can adopt this view he must persuade himself 
either that the words ddeAdés 62 “IaxwBov are an interpolation, or 
that they form a standing title borne by all the successors of James 
in his episcopal chair; and no reason can be given in support of 
either alternative. It may be noticed, however, in passing, that this 
Judas, the fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem, is probably a real person- 
age. It is true that the list of bishops given by Eusebius (4. £. 
iv. 5. 3) seems to have been unknown to Hegesippus, who says that 
Symeon, son of Clopas, the second bishop, lived to a great age, 
and suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan (Eus. 2. £. iii. 11, 
32. 1). But in the Codex Marcianus there is a note which professes 
to be derived from the fifth book of the Aypotyposes of Clement, 
and gives the places of sepulture of certain apostles and apostolic 
men (the text will be found in Zahn, orschungen, iii. 70). Here 
we read “Simon Cleophas, qui et Judas, post Jacobum episcopus, 
cxx annorum crucifixus est in Jerusalem Traiano mandante.” It 
seems clear that Clement had combined the statement of Hegesippus 
with another that made Judas bishop in Trajan’s time. Hence we 
may infer that the éyypag¢a from which Eusebius drew his list of 
bishops were older than 200 A.D. 

The conjecture of Grotius has been recently revived with some 
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modification by Jiilicher (quoted by Harnack, Chronologie, p. 467), 
who thought at one time that Judas was probably the real name of 
the author of the Epistle, and that “brother of James” meant 
nothing more than bishop. But in his Zin/eitung (1901, i. p. 182) 
Jiilicher has abandoned this view, and now thinks it most probable 
“that the author belonged by birth to that circle in which the 
memory of James was held in special honour; that he did not 
venture to foist his well-meant work on James himself, but con- 
tented himself with a member of his family. Perhaps Judas lived 
on after his brother, down to a time at which none of the apostles 
of the Lord survived in Palestine, and therefore could most easily 
be selected out of the men of the first generation as the announcer 
of the appearance of the prophesied abominations.” But there is, as 
we have seen, some reason for thinking that Jude did not long 
outlive James. 

Dr. Harnack thinks (Chronologie, p. 468) that the author was 
possibly named Judas, and that the words ddeAdos 82 “IaxdBov were 
inserted in the Address at some date between 150 and 180 «.D. “in 
order to set this unknown Judas back into the apostolic time, and 
to secure respect for his piece, which, in days when Gnosticism 
flourished, must have appeared especially valuable.” He was not 
the Bishop of Jerusalem, “for it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
suppose that such Jewish-Christian bishops gave anything to the 
Church at large.” A bishop, though circumcised, may have been 
an eminent man, but the Epistle is certainly not what we should 
expect to have been written by an author of pronouncedly Jewish 
tendencies. Harnack’s theory, however, would require us to believe 
that the Address was falsified in a very glaring way within the life- 
time of Clement of Alexandria. 

All these theories rest upon the presupposition that Jude must 
have been written in the second century, because it is directed 
against Gnosticism, and have no value for those who hold the 
opposite belief. The sum of the matter is that, if Jude belongs to 
Gnostic times, we know nothing whatever about the author, except 
that he was not what he calls himself. 

The place of composition is unknown. Egypt or specially 
Alexandria, Palestine or specially Jerusalem, have been suggested. 
There is no reason whatever for selecting Alexandria, beyond the 
fact that the Epistle was known to Clement and Origen, who 
collected books from every quarter. Of any specially Egyptian or 
Alexandrine ideas it exhibits not the faintest trace. The other 
locality seems equally improbable. The death of James occurred 
probably in 62 a.D., and Jude, if he took any active part in the 
affairs of the Church, can hardly have lived in Jerusalem before this 
date. Even after his great brother’s martyrdom he was not Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and can scarcely have had a fixed abode in the sacred 
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city. Nor should we be inclined to look for him in one of the 
smaller towns of Palestine. The brethren of the Lord were known 
to the Galatians and to the Corinthians. Who can say where they 
- were not known, what places they had visited, or where they were 
usually to be found? We need not suppose that they stuck like 
limpets to the rock of Zion. Such little information as we possess 
gives quite a different idea. 

Again, as to the Churches to which the Epistle was directed, we 
are left absolutely to conjecture. The only points which give us 
any kind of hold are the similarity of Jude to 2 Peter, and the 
- similarity of the evils denounced to those of the Corinthian Church. 
But what conclusion can be built upon this slender basis? Corinth 
was a seaport town within a short sail of many places. In a limited 
number of hours an Antinomian missionary would find himself at 
any harbour in the Eastern half of the Mediterranean, at Thessa- 
lonica, or on the Asiatic shore, or at Alexandria. People were 
constantly going to and fro. 

Dr. Chase thinks it probable that the Epistle was sent to the 
Syrian Antioch, and possibly to other Churches in that district. 
The reader will find his argument in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. Dr. 
Chase relies chiefly upon three points: that the Christians addressed 
were mainly Gentiles, that they were men among whom St. Paul 
had worked, and that they had received oral instruction from the 
apostles generally, and, therefore, probably lived at no great distance 
from Jerusalem. We may say that no better conjecture can be 
proposed ; but even this is far from certain. It seems most probable 
that the Churches addressed were mainly Gentile, though this is dis- 
puted ; that they were acquainted with St. Paul’s form of teaching is 
most likely, but St. Paul had laboured in many places; they knew 
the apostles also, but how many of them or in what way is doubtful. 
For it is not necessary to understand é\eyoy, in ver. 17, of oral 
instruction alone, and in any case we need not imagine that more 
than one or two of the Twelve had visited the district in question. 
But there is really no clear light. We might be tempted to infer 
from the resemblance between the two Epistles that the Churches 
addressed in 2 Peter and in Jude lay in proximity to one another ; 
but even this is perilous. Jude may have been addressed to almost 
any community in which Greek was spoken. The two Epistles 
must have been written at nearly the same time, but they may have 
been sent in very different directions. 

As to the personal characteristics of Jude something has already 
been said, and what little remains will be found in the notes. 
Compared with 2 Peter he exhibits a certain hastiness and tendency 
to take things at their worst, compared with either 1 or 2 Peter a 
certain hardness. No document in the New Testament is so 
exquisitely tender and pastoral as the First Epistle of St. Peter, and 
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even in the Second Epistle, in the midst of the anger and indigna- 
tion so naturally excited by the cruel wickedness of the false 
teachers, there are still beautiful phrases, steeped in sympathy and 
fatherly affection. Jude is undoubtedly stern and unbending. On 
the other hand, Jude is in closer intellectual sympathy with St. Paul. 
St. Peter commends the Apostle of the Gentiles in high terms, yet 
with qualifications. St. Jude speaks Pauline language, and inclines 
towards the Pauline mysticism, though to what extent it is impos- 
sible to say. The notable word yvyexds is used also by his brother 
James in the same sense, and, though it belongs to the Pauline 
psychology, in which yxy was sharply distinguished from wvetpya or 
vous, does not necessarily involve the Pauline conceptions of law or 
of justification. St. James was probably as mystical as St. Paul, 
yet he was a strong legalist. Like St. Paul, he held that whoever 
breaks one article of the law breaks the law as a whole (Jas. ii. 10; 
Gal. ili. 10). This view (it was held also by the Stoics) is highly 
metaphysical or mystical, but it led the two apostles to very different 
conclusions, the one to the necessity of perfect obedience, the other 
to the idea of a righteousness which was not of law at all. It is 
possible that Jude also belonged to the same type of Pharisaic 
mysticism as his brother. But in any case his ideas and language 
differ noticeably from those of St. Peter. 

But here we touch upon a question which is unhappily among 
the obscurest of all the problems that surround the history of the 
early Church. Who can enumerate the countless modes in which 
the relation of law and gospel presented itself to the first believers ? 
Many writers content themselves with the rough and unintelligent 
distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians, but this rests 
upon the mere accident of birth. The most Gentile of all teachers, 
St. Paul himself, was a Jew, and on either side there are endless 
shades and gradations. On the one extreme there are certain sects 
which we may call exclusively Jewish, or rather Oriental, but a 
Gentile Christian might be anything. Certainly there can be no 
greater error than that of using “Pauline” and “Gentile” as if 
these words were coextensive, 
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NOTES ON THE EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE. 


1. On the general form of Jude’s Address see notes on 1 Pet. i. 1; 
2 Pet. i. 1, and Introduction to 2 Peter, pp. 79, 219. Jude has, 
in common with 2 Peter, "Ijcot Xpicrod SovAos, a similarly general 
description of those to whom the Epistle is directed, the verb 
wAnbuvOein, and the word eipyvn, which, however, is here combined 
with eos and dyday. If we suppose that 2 Peter is here copying 
Jude, we must also suppose either that he went back to 1 Peter for 
part of his formula, or that (as Professor Harnack thinks) he forged 
both addresses, but adopted a simpler and more archaic form than 
that of Jude. But the easier inference is that Jude followed Peter ; 
indeed, this is a necessary conclusion, if it is allowed that Jude here 
uses Pauline phrases. 

Five personages of the name of Jude occur in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times. (1) Judas Iscariot. (2) The Apostle “Iovdas 
"IaxwBov, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13; John xiv. 22; this “son of 
James” is commonly identified with Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. (3) 
Judas, the Lord’s brother, brother also of James, Matt. xiii. 55; 
Mark vi. 3, where he is named last or last but one. (4) Judas 
Barsabbas, Acts xv. 22-34. (5) Judas, the last Jewish bishop of 
Jerusalem in the time of Hadrian, Eus. /. £. iv. 5. 3. 

The author of our Epistle gives two descriptions of himself— 
(1) "Incod Xprorot SoddAos: (2) addeAdos de “IaxdBov. The first does 
not mean that he was an apostle (see note on 2 Pet. i. 1), and 
ver, 17 is generally understood to mean that he did not so regard 
himself. His brother James also was not an apostle. The second 
identifies our Jude with the brother of the Lord. 

But why does he not call himself the brother of the Lord? 
Clement of Alexandria in his commentary, which still exists in a 
Latin version, answered the question thus—“ Judas, qui catholicam 
scripsit epistolam, frater filiorum Joseph exstans ualde religiosus et 
cum sciret propinquitatem domini, non tamen dicit se ipsum 
fratrem eius esse, sed quid dixit? /udas seruus Jesu Christi, utpote 
domini, frater autem Jacobi.” Zahn (Linleitung, ii. p. 84) adopts 
this explanation, which is probably correct. The sense is, “Jude, 
the slave, I dare not say the brother, of Jesus Christ, but certainly 
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The description, “brother of James,” cannot have been needed 
as an introduction or recommendation, for the brethren of the Lord 
were all held in high esteem (Acts i. 14). Certainly Jude must 
have been well known to the people whom he is addressing. Nor 
can the description be taken to show that he is writing to Churches 
of Palestine or to Jewish Christians, by whom St. James was held 
in special honour. For, apart from the fact that St. James would 
not need his help, the brethren of the Lord were known to the 
Gentile Churches, for instance, to the Corinthians (1 Cor. ix. 5), 
and may quite possibly have visited and preached in Corinth. 

roig dy Ge warpl ... xAynrois. “To the Called, which in 
God the Father are beloved and kept unto Jesus Christ.” The 
Father is our Father. KAzrots is a substantive, as in Rom. i. 6; 
1 Cor. i. 24. The word is not used by Peter in either of his 
Epistles, and belongs to the Pauline vocabulary; the same thing is 
true of dys, ver. 3; yuxexol and awvetpa, ver. 19. “Ev can hardly 
mean “by,” for the preposition appears to be never used to denote 
the agent. Nor is it possible to translate “who in God are beloved 
by me and kept unto Jesus Christ,” because both participles must 
be referred to the same agent. Yet again, there is no instance of 
éy eg being used in that general sense which belongs to éy Kupip 
or éy Xporg in the Pauline Epistles (unless 1 Thess. i. 1 3 2 Thess. 
i, 1 are in point), and, even if there were, the sense required, ‘‘ who 
in God are beloved by God,” is not obtained without difficulty. 
But this seems to be the meaning. In ver. 21 St. Jude has éavrovs 
éy dydary @eod typyvare. St. Peter does not speak of the love of 
God, and here again we may possibly detect the same affinity 
between St. Paul and St. Jude that has already appeared in the 
word xAnrois. 

The variants rots €#veow ois &v @ep and trois &y @ed warpi 
qyacpévors have very little support. The latter was probably sug- 
gested by the embarrassment of the text ; the former shows that at 
an early date the recipients of the Epistle were thought to have been 
Gentiles. 

The Epistle cannot have been meant for the Church at large. 
It is directed to some group of Churches in which St. Jude was 
personally interested, and called forth by definite and peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

3. dyamntot . . . miote. “Beloved, while I was giving all 
diligence to write to you about our common salvation, I found it 
necessary to write to you exhorting you to do battle for the faith 
which was once for all delivered to the saints.” With racay orovdyv 
qotovmevos Compare the language of 2 Pet. i. 5, 10, 15, iil. 14. These 
repeated phrases have caught St. Jude’s ear. 

énaywvifecGar is not used elsewhere in the New Testament; the 
preposition merely strengthens the verb, but the simple éyovi{er Gas 
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is as strong a word as could be found. For wapaéodeloy ct. Acts 
xvi. 4; 1 Cor. xi. 2, xv. 33 2 Pet. ii. 21; Spitta thinks that the use 
of the word here is suggested by this last passage. 

dyior. “The saints” is here another name for Christians, as in 
Acts ix. 13, 32, 413 Rom. xii. 13; Heb. vi. 10; Apoc. v. 8, but 
the word is not used as a substantive by Mark, Luke, John (in 
Gospel or Epistles), James, or Peter. See Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 
pp. 56, 57. ‘H aioms, in defence of which men are to contend, is 
not trust or the inner light, but a body of doctrine, dogmatic and 
practical, which is given to them by authority, is fixed and unalter- 
able, and well known to all Christians. It is “your most holy 
faith,” ver. 20, a foundation on which the readers are to build 
themselves up. It combined intellectual and moral truth. See 
Sanday and Headlam on Rom.i.17. It had been attacked by men 
who turned the grace of our God into lasciviousness, that is to say, 
by Antinomians ; but these men were mockers, ver. 18, and, from 
the emphasis with which Jude introduces his quotation from £uoch, 
ver. 14, we may presume that they mocked at the Parousia. 

Jude’s language about the Faith is highly dogmatic, highly 
orthodox, highly zealous. His tone is that of a bishop of the 
fourth century. The character may be differently estimated, but 
its appearance at this early date, before Montanism and before 
Gnosticism, is of great historical significance. Men who used such 
phrases believed passionately in a creed. 

Lachmann, and some of the older school of commentators, 
placed a comma after tyiv, and took wept rijs xowys jpav owrnpias 
with ypdyaz: but recent scholars generally reject this unnatural 
punctuation. 

St. Jude says that he had been busy with, or intent upon, 
writing to his people zepi rijs xowjs owrnpias, an ordinary pastoral 
Epistle dealing with general topics of instruction and exhortation, 
but found it necessary to change his plan and utter this stirring cry 
to arms. Evidently he is referring to some definite and unexpected 
circumstance. News had been brought to him of the appearance 
of the false teachers ; possibly he had just received 2 Peter; if so, 
we can understand the use which he makes of that Epistle. 

De Wette, Briickner, Spitta, Zahn think that the writing referred 
to by the ypépey was not an ordinary Epistle, but a treatise of some 
considerable length; but the age was hardly one of treatises, and 
there is nothing in the text to support the idea. 

4. wapeoéSucav ydp. “For certain men have crept in privily, 
who of old were appointed in scripture unto this doom.” Tdp 
introduces the reason of dvdéyxyv écxov. For wapeacédvcay B has 
wapecedvnoay, a vulgar form ; see Blass, p. 43. The aorist is here 
not distinguishable in sense from the perfect; as to the meaning 
ef the compound verb, refer to note on rapeodyey, 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
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IIdXas is most naturally taken to mean in the Old Testament, in 
the many denunciations of false prophets. The word, however, 
does not always denote a long interval of time; hence Zahn and 
Spitta would render, “who were some time ago appointed in a 
writing for this doom,” and find here a direct reference to 2 Pet. 
ii. 3. But though the Greeks (more especially the poets; see 
references in Liddell and Scott) sometimes use wdAaz in a loose 
colloquial way, just as we use “long ago” of things that happened 
quite recently, we must not give the word this sense without good 
reason. Jude could hardly have spoken of 2 Peter as written wdAaz, 
unless he were looking back over a space of twenty or thirty years, 
Unless we are to suppose that the two Epistles were separated by 
such an interval as this, the explanation of Zahn and Spitta can 
hardly be adopted. 

Nevertheless we have here a reference to 2 Pet. ii. 3. As used 
by Jude, xpiza has no meaning, for he has entirely omitted to say 
what the doom is. The best explanation of this curious difficulty is 
that he was writing in haste, with 2 Peter fresh in his mind, and 
that his words are suggested by ols rd xpiua Exradat odx apyet in the 
Petrine passage. If this be so, we have here one of the strongest 
proofs of the posteriority of Jude. 

Some support for this view may be found in the weakness of the 
various explanations which have been found for xpfua. Wiesinger, 
Hofmann, Schott find the key in rapecédvcay, they have wickedly 
crept in, and this is their judgment. But, we must answer, the 
creeping in is their sin, not their punishment. Zahn also (Zi#- 
leitung, li. 80) goes back for his solution to the main verb; they 
have crept in, and their appearance is a judgment, not on them, but 
on the Church, inasmuch as it will lead to a sifting out of bad 
Christians from among the good. Cf. John ix. 39, eis xplua éyw 
els tov kédopov HAGov, iva of pty BAerovres BAErwor, nai of BAdrovres 
tupdoi yévwvrat: the reader may refer to Westcott’s note upon this 
passage. But it seems evident that here the xpiya is one which 
hangs over the intruders themselves. Huther found the explanation 
of xpiua in the drdAeocey of ver. 5; but this verb stands much too 
far off, and does not directly apply to the evildoers in question; 
further, 1f this had been the writers meaning, we should have 
expected ydp, not 8¢ after trouvjoo. Spitta finds it in the words 
doeBeis . . . apvovpevor: their judgment is that they are impious 
and deny the Lord. But here again impiety and denial are sins, not 
sentences. It may be replied that sin may be regarded as its own 
punishment, but this idea certainly does not belong to Jude. Not 
one of these views is satisfactory. Each commentator destroys the 
opinion of others without establishing his own, and we are really 
driven to suppose that St. Jude, in his hurry, picked out St. Peter’s 
word without observing that it required an explanation, 
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xdpira, The grace is the ions, or the gospel (1 Pet. i. 10) ; it pro- 
mises a freedom which these impious men turn into lasciviousness. 

tov pdvoy Seomdtny Kat Kuptov ipav “Inoodv Xpiotdv dpvodpevor. 
Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1, rév dyopacayta atrois Seanxdryv dpvovpevor. St. 
Peter’s phrase is certainly the finer, and is probably the original ; 
it is marked by his favourite iambic rhythm; the dyopdcavra ex- 
plains and limits Seoxwdrnv, and here, as in other passages to be 
noticed as we proceed, Jude has a tendency to exaggerate and 
harden the thought of St. Peter. Tov pdvov dearérny is so strong a 
phrase that it has been regarded as impossible. Hence K L P and 
several other authorities, followed by the extus receptus, insert @edv 
after Seomdryv: and many commentators, who do not accept this read- 
ing, yet translate in the same sense, “the only Master and our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” But this misrendering is needless. If Christ may be 
called Seomdrns, He may also be called povos Seordrys in distinction 
not from the Father, but from all false masters. Cf. note on ver. 25, 

5. dwopvica. Cf. 2 Pet. i. 12, tropepvjoxev: i, 13, i. 15, 
punpnv woretoOar: iii, 1, Sceyecpey ev tropyvyoe. See note on 
orovdny, ver. 3. Either Peter has caught up and reiterated certain 
unimportant words from Jude, or Jude had read the first chapter 
of the Petrine Epistle and adopts from it words which, from their 
iteration there, were likely to catch the ear. The latter is the more 
probable view. Jude exhibits manifest tokens of haste, abbrevia- 
tion, and confusion. A glance back at the preceding Epistle will 
show that St. Peter uses “remind” quite naturally, where he is 
recalling to the memory of his readers lessons that they had cer- 
tainly often been taught. Jude ‘“‘reminds” his people of the 
instances of judgment, none of which belonged to the catechism, 
and some of which, at least the story of Michael, may have been 
quite new to them. The 6¢ also is difficult. Probably we must 
find the antithesis in doeBets and dpvovpevoe: they are impious and 
deny the Lord, “but” God punishes such men. Certainly the 
sense is more clearly unfolded in 2 Peter; and this is a remarkable 
fact, because Jude is the more skilful writer of the two. 

eiSdéras Graf mdvra. “ Though once for all ye know all things.” 
But the things which Christians know once for all are those which 
are included in “the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” not 
historical instances of God’s wrath. Here again we have a confused 
reminiscence of xaizrep eiddras, 2 Pet. i. 12, where the words are 
quite intelligible. 

For the comparison between the instances of Judgment as they 
are given in the two Epistles, see Introduction to 2 Peter, p. 221. 
The first instance, that of the destruction of the sinful Israelites in 
the desert, is peculiar to Jude. It reminds us of Heb. ii. 18-iv. 2; 
1 Cor. x. 5-11. Its introduction here disturbs the strictly chrono 
logical order of the instances given in 2 Peter. 
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Sr & Kidptos. “That the Lord, when He had brought the 
people safe out of the land of Egypt, afterwards destroyed them 
which believed not.” By “the Lord” is no doubt meant Christ, 
cf. 1 Cor. x. 4, 9. With 16d Sevrepov cf. Sevrepov, 1 Cor. xil. 28; 
éx Sevrépov, Heb. ix. 28. Here it marks a strong contrast, and 
sharpens the point of the warning. “It is true that the Lord saved 
Israel from Egypt; yet notwithstanding He afterwards slew the 
faithless. So he has saved you, but so also He may slay you.” 

The text of the verse is uncertain. ® K L insert a second tpas 
after elddras. &, many Fathers, and versions place drag after Kvpros 
(@cés). For aévra K L and others read rodro. KL and many 
others have 6 Kvpios: 8 C Kvpios: AB and many versions with 
Didymus and Jerome "Incois, and there is some inferior authority 
for 6 @eds. The second ‘sas is probably a mere slip; the trans- 
position of Suas may be due to a desire to provide an antecedent 
for rd Sevrepov, though, if so, it involves a grammatical error, as 
draf cannot mean “firstly.” Todro for révra is again a slip, or an 
attempt at emendation. The variants @eds and “Iyjcots for Kuptos 
are also emendations ; the copyists did not feel quite certain what 
Jude meant. 

6. dyy&ous. The Second Instance; the Fallen Angels. 

‘And the angels who kept not their own principality, but for- 
sook their proper habitation, He hath kept in everlasting bonds 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.” Jude prob- 
ably found cetpais in his copy of 2 Peter (see note on the corre- 
sponding passage), but it is just possible that he remembered to 
have read of “bonds” in Loch. Aids (it is an Aristotelian 
word, while alwvos is Platonist) occurs also in Rom. 1. 20. The 
absence of the article with ayyéAovs is of no consequence, the par- 
ticular angels being defined by the following article and participles, 
cf. 1 Pet. 1. ro. 

The principality of the angels is the special government or 
province intrusted to them by God. ‘The passage which lay at the 
foundation of Jewish belief on ‘this point is Deut. xxxii, 8, dre 
Sienepilev & tyoros On, ws Stéorepey viors "Addu, ornoev dpa eOvav 
Kata. apOpov ayyéAwy Deod, cat éyer4On pepis Kupiov Aads airod "laxdB 
—where xara dpiOucv ayyéAwv @eod represent Hebrew words which 
in A.V. and R.V. are rendered “according to the number of the 
children of Israel.” The passage was taken to mean that God 
assigned the government of the several nations to guardian angels. 
Probably this view was older than the Septuagint, for there are 
many indications in the Old Testament that the gods of the nations 
were regarded as wicked angels. There was also another tradition 
that the seven planets were ruled by the seven chiefs of the angels 
of service. The planets, wandering stars (see below, ver. 13), were 
wicked stars, because they had broken loose from their appointed 
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station. Hence their angels were punished. och xviii. 13 sqq., 
“And what I saw there was horrible—seven stars like great burning 
mountains, and like spirits, which besought me. The Angel said, 
This is the place where heaven and earth terminate; it serves as a 
prison for the stars of heaven and the host of heaven. And the 
stars which roll over the fire are they which have transgressed 
the commandment of God before their rising, because they did not 
come forth at the appointed time. And He was wroth with them, 
and bound them till the time when their guilt should be consum- 
mated in the year of the mystery.” Cf. Enoch xxi. 2sqq. Jude 
says that they are bound ‘“‘till the judgment of the great day.” 
This phrase also is suggested by Loch, where we find €ws ris 
xpicews TIS peydArs, péxpts Huépas Kploews THs peyadns (ed. Charles, 
pp. 85, 86. See also Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des Heils, 1. 394; 
Harnack’s note on Hermas, Sim. vill. 3. 3). According to these 
traditions the sin of the fallen angels was pride or disobedience. 
This is the view adopted by Origen, i# Zzech. Hom. ix. 2 (Lomm. 
i, 121), “Inflatio, superbia, arrogantia, peccatum diaboli est ; et ob 
haec delicta ad terras migrauit de coelo.” 

By the side of these ran another stream of tradition based on 
Gen. vi., according to which the sin of the fallen angels was lust. 
Justin, Apol, ii. 5, combines both, of & dyyedor, rapaBdvres ride rh 
ragiv, yuvoixoy plbeow HrrnOnoay. 

St. Peter does not specify the sin of the fallen angels, but he is 
evidently referring to their doéAyeor. St. Jude is not content with 
a passing allusion; he develops and confuses it. When he says 
that the angels forsook their proper habitation (came down from 
heaven to earth), he is thinking of Gen. vi.; when he says that 
they kept not their own principality, of Deut. xxxii. 8. Yet after all 
he has not made his point clear. For how could either the false 
teachers or their victims be said py typyoat rH Eavraov dpxjy ? 

%. The Third Instance ; the Cities of the Plain. 

Jude omits the Deluge, and here does not mention Lot. 

és Xddopa Kat époppa Kai at wepi adtds wéders. The other 
cities were Admah and Zeboim, Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8. There 
were five cities of the plain, but Zoar was spared. Tov cpo.ov tpdmov 
tovros, “like these fallen angels”; here at last the doéAyea is 
brought out. The compound éxzopveveyv is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but is used by the LXX. in Gen. xxxviil. 24 
and elsewhere. The éx- may, as Hofmann thinks, add the notion 
of going outside the moral law. In deAOodoa: dricw capes érépas 
we have another illustration of the manner in which Jude used 
2 Peter. The latter has (ii. 10) rovs driow oapxos év emiOupig 
puacpod mopevopevovs. Jude has caught up this phrase, but by 
adding érépas has made it refer to the sin connected with the name 
of Sodom,—a sin which, though horribly common in heathen Greece 
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and Rome, was never alleged against teachers who could in any 
sense be called Christians. The language of 2 Pet. ii. 6, 10 1s 
greatly exaggerated here. Further, St. Peter does not fall into the 
error of saying that the sin of Sodom was like that of the angels, 
for the fallen angels could not be said dwreAOety ériow capxds érépas. 

Setypa (here only in the New Testament) properly means “a 
sample” or “specimen”; it is here used in the sense of the 
classical wapadSerypza or the later trdderypa (2 Pet. ii. 6), “a pattern,” 
or “example,” or “warning.” TIZvpds aiwviov is best taken with 
Sfcnv: “they are set forth as a warning, suffering the punishment of 
eternal fire.” Jude omits all mention of Lot, fixing his mind only 
on the divine vengeance, and here again sharpens and hardens the 
words of St. Peter, trddeypa pedAAdvrav doeBeiy reBerxus. 

8. odro, the false teachers of ver. 4. “EvvmvidLeo Ga, “to dream.” 
Their dreams may be those of prophecy; these false teachers 
being also false prophets (2 Pet. ii. 1), who support their evil 
doctrines by pretended revelations; cf. Deut. xiii. 1, 3, 5. This 
explanation is favoured by von Soden and Spitta, and is much the 
best. Or possibly, as some hold, “dream” may be used in the 
sense of “vain imagination.” The difficulty is that, though the 
Latin somnium is used in this sense, the Greek éyvirnoy is not. 
Nevertheless this is the interpretation of Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. iii. 2. 11, evuTvvafdpevos (6 yap trap rH dAnOeia értBdAXovow). 
"Em BdAXovow most probably means “attack,” and 6 should be 
corrected to ov. So also Adumb. in Ep. Judae, “hi somniantes, hoc 
est, qui somniant imaginatione sua libidines et reprobas cupidi- 
tates.” The meaning involved in the “filthy dreamers” of the AV 
may be confidently rejected, because, as Alford points out, the 
participle belongs not only to odpxa juaivovor, but equally to 
xupiéryra aberovor and ddfas BrAardypodvor. 

odpxa puaivovcr, Here Jude is adapting 2 Pet. ii. 10, and the 
passages should be carefully compared. Peter says, “the Lord 
knows how to deliver the godly out of trial, and keep the unjust 
under punishment till the day of judgment, but especially those 
who walk after the flesh . .. and despise lordship. Self-willed 
daring ones, they fear not to blaspheme dignities.” He has passed 
away from Sodom, and is speaking of the False Teachers ; it is they 
who despise lordship and rail at dignities. Jude says that the 
false teachers are like the people of the cities of the plain in that 
they despise lordship and blaspheme dignities. But it is only by a 
great effort of exegesis that we can fasten these two charges on the 
people of Sodom. Jude has abbreviated and confused his text. 
For xupidrys and dd6ga see notes on 2 Peter. 

9. 6 8é Mixafd. “But Michael the archangel, when contend- 
ing with the devil he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not 
bring against him a sentence of blasphemy, but said, May the Lord 
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rebuke thee.” That is to say, “may the Lord rebuke thee for thy 
blasphemy.” Peter says that the angels will not bring against 
dignities “‘a railing accusation” (BAdodypov xpiow), which is quite 
a different thing. See Introduction to 2 Peter, p.217. Avaxpiver@Oat 
is used here in its proper sense, “to get a dispute decided,” 
‘contend with an adversary in a court of law.” The dative daPdrA 
is governed by deA€yero. For xpiows see 2 Pet. ii, 11. "Emetipyoos 
is, of course, optative. 

The incident is taken by St. Jude from the Assumption of Moses, 
as we are informed by Clement of Alexandria (Adumb. in Ep. 
Judae), Origen (de Princ. iii. 2. 1), and Didymus. The passage as 
given, perhaps loosely, by a Scholiast on Jude (text in Hilgenfeld, 
Nouum Testamentum extra Canonem receptum, i. p. 128) runs 
thus: reAevrycavros é& to cpee Muwvoéws 6 dpydyyeAos Muyayr 
drrootéAeran petabyowv Td capa. 6 pty ory didBoros dvretye Aw 
drarjcat, A€ywv Gre epot 7d copa ds THs TAnS Seowdlovrt, Frot Sa 7d 
mardfas tov Aiyirriov BAacpnpotvtos Kata rod dylov cal dovéa 
dyayopevorayros: p11) éveyKov THY KaTa TOU ayiov BAoopypiay 6 dyyedos 
"Exiripjoas cot 6 Beds, zpds tov SudBoAov épy. Here we see from 
drrooré\Xerar that the dispute did not occur in the presence of the 
Lord ; hence Jude omits St. Peter’s rapa Kupip: again the meaning 
of BAardyplas xpfors comes out very clearly. Satan blasphemed 
Moses, claiming his body as that of a murderer. Michael would 
not tolerate his sin of blasphemy against the saint, yet abstains from 
openly charging him with blasphemy. - The date of the Assumption 
is variously given; but as it was probably used by St. Paul in Gal. 
iii, 19, where Moses is called the peoirys of the law (the phrase in 
the Assumption as quoted by Gelasius Cyz. Acta Syn. Nicaen. 
ii. 18, p. 28, is ris Sabyxns peolryy: in the existing Latin version 
arbiter testament), it is also probably considerably older than that 
Epistle. Hilgenfeld thinks that it was written after 44 A.D. ; others 
place it as early as 2 Bc. It is possible that Jude refers to the 
Assumption again in ver. 16, | 

10. oro. 84... POeipovrar, “But these rail at whatsoever 
things they know not; and what they understand naturally, like the 
creatures without reason, in these things are they destroyed (or 
corrupted),” R.V. The things that they know not are xvpidrys, 
défa, and generally the world of spirit to which these conceptions 
belong; the things which they understand are fleshly delight. 
Jude has made the rough-hewn sentence of 2 Pet. ii. 12 much 
smoother and clearer ; see also vers. 13 and 17. In particular he has 
corrected the awkward iteration of ¢Oop¢, P0opdv, pOelpovra:, which 
is so characteristic of 2 Peter. 

11. odat adrots. Outside of the Gospels this phrase is used only 
in 1 Cor. ix. 16 and in the Apocalypse. It is rare in later writers, 
but occurs in a Fragment of Clement of Alexandria (Dindorf, 
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vol. iii, p. 492), obat 88 rots Exover Kal dy droxpioe AapBdvovor, which 
is quoted in the Didacke. 

Jude’s fourth instance is Cain, who is not introduced by Peter, 
and whose mention here has caused difficulty. De Wette and 
Arnaud thought that Cain here was a type of all wicked men. 
Schneckenburger, Spitta, von Soden, and Kuhl (the last with some 
hesitation) appeal to the Jerusalem Targum on Gen. iv. 7, where 
Cain is represented as the first sceptic and sophist, and as saying, 
‘Non est iudicium nec iudex, nec est aliud saeculum, nec dabitur 
merces bona iustis, nec ultio sumetur de improbis, neque per 
miserationem creatus est mundus, neque per miserationem guber- 
natur.” The Targum is later than Jude; but the same idea is found 
in Philo, from whom it is possibly derived. See references in 
Siegfried. This explanation would give tolerable sense, but is much 
too artificial. The name Cain, standing as it does without qualifi- 
cation, must mean Cain the murderer. See Wisd. x. 3 (a passage 
which was probably in Jude’s mind as he wrote ver. 7), where Cain 
is “the unrighteous man who fell away from her (Wisdom) in his 
anger, and perished himself in the rage wherewith he slew his 
brother.” Hence Grotius, Oecumenius, and others rightly account 
for his introduction here by supposing Jude to mean that the false 
teachers murder men’s souls. “Cain,” says Grotius, “fratri uitam 
caducam ademit; illi fratribus adimunt aeternam.” The same lan- 
guage has often been used in later times. We have before noticed the 
fiery zeal of Jude, and his tendency to exaggerate ; see vers. 3, 7, 23. 

The fifth instance is Balaam, who appears in 2 Peter also. 
Jude devotes less space to him, and again darkens the picture. 
Peter charges Balaam only with covetousness ; Jude says that for 
the sake of money (y0oi, genitive of price) the false teachers 
fling themselves into the wAdvy of Balaam—that is to say, into the 
sin of Baal Peor (Num. xxv., xx. 8; Apoc. i. 14). Hence the verb 
é£exvOnoay, which, like the ‘Latin effund: in, is used of those who 
pour themselves out, fling themselves into sensual indulgence. 
Jude does not press the charge of greed and extortion so strongly 
as 2 Peter; he barely alludes to it here and in ver. 16; in his eyes 
the covetousness of the false teachers is as nothing i in comparison 
with their uncleanness. 

The sixth instance is Korah, who is not mentioned in 2 Peter. 

Korah ‘“‘gainsaid” Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi.) because 
Moses by God’s command had restricted the priesthood to the 
family of Aaron. He despised not God’s ordinances generally 
(as Huther, Ritschl, Alford, Kiihl think), but this particular 
ordinance. Jude must mean that those of whom he is speaking 
defied the authorities of the Church, and claimed the right to make 
rules for themselves. So he speaks of them just below as addBus 
éavrovs wowaivovtes, in other words as making themselves their 
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own presbyters; cf. r Pet. v. 2. Here we find support for the 
explanation of ddfa given on 2 Pet. ii. 10. The “dignities” whom 
these false teachers blaspheme were the rulers of the Church. We 
notice in this verse that Jude possesses a certain copia uerborum, 
three different nouns, 6dds, wAdvy, dévrAoyia, are coupled with three 
different verbs, wropevO@nva1, éxxvOjvar, droddobar, It is clear that 
he was a better writer than 2 Peter, and in particular that he 
dislikes needless iteration. See on this point Introduction to 
2 Peter, p. 225 sq. 

12, ofrot eiow of ev tats dydmats Spay omdddes. “These are 
they who are spots in your love feasts.” ‘Aydzais is undoubtedly 
the right reading, though AC have dadrais, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 14. Of 
before owtAades is given by AB L, but omitted by & K on account 
of the difficulty which it creates. 

For the meaning of omAds see Orpheus, Zithica, 614 (ed. G. 
Hermann), where the agate is described as xardotixros omAd- 
Secor, “dappled with spots” (Tyrwhitt thought that this treatise 
was composed as late as the reign of Constantius, but there is no 
reason for suspecting that the author invented this use of the word) ; 
Hesychius, omwAddes: preptacpévo, Thus the word is merely a 
variant for the owiAoz of 2 Peter. 

The R.V. translates “these are they that are hidden rocks,” 
following the Ztym. Mag., which explains omAddes by tpador wérpat, 
But in the Anthology, xi. 390, the two are expressly distinguished— 
gaci St nal vyecow Gdrdavéerot yxepelovs Tas iddAous wérpas Trav 
gavepav omAddwy, and in Hom. Od. iii. the omrAddes of 398 are 
the same as the Auwon aireia re cis GAa. wérpy Of 293. The epithet 
“hidden” therefore must be struck out, and with it the notion of 
a hidden danger. Further, omAds means a rock, not only in the 
sea, or on the beach, but in land, see Soph. Zrach. 678; Theocritus, 
Epigr. iv. 6. Thus the word does not include an allusion to ship- 
wreck, nor indeed to danger of any kind. Hence the statements 
of Suidas, omAddes: ai év dace KotAae wérpot, and of Hesychius, 
omtAddes* ai mepexdpevar tH Oadrdogy wérpar (this he gives as an 
alternative explanation), are not strictly accurate. Nor is the note 
of Oecnmenius, at omAddes rots tAdovow 6Apiot, dmrpoodoKyrus 
éxvywopevat, to be taken for more than it is worth, as the expres- 
sion of his own opinion. 

omAds is feminine, hence there is a difficulty in the masculine 
article of We must supply either ovres or xexAnpeévor, and trans- 
late “these are the men who ave spots,” or “these are the men 
who have been called spots.” The insertion of the article seems to 
show that Jude had in his mind some definite passage where 
these men or men like them had been actually spoken of as 
“spots.” Thus it becomes probable that he is here directly re- 
ferring to 2 Pet. ii. 13. This is the opinion maintained by Spitta. 
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Dr. Chase dismisses this view with the remark that this (otroé 
elow of) is a regular form in apocalyptic literature. See for in- 
stances Zech. i. 10; Apoc. vii. 14, xi. 4, xiv. 4; Enoch xlvi. 3; 
Apoc. Petri, 4. 7.9. 14. 1§. 16. The remark is true, but does 
not meet the point. The form is not specially apocalyptic (see 
Matt. iii. 3, 17, and numberless other examples might be given 
from writings o: all kinds). Either it points a reference to some- 
thing that the readers know already, as in Apoc. xi. 4, obrof eiow ai 
dvo éAaia, “these are the two olive trees” that you have read of 
in Zech. iv. 3, or it answers the question, Who are these? identify- 
ing two known persons or classes of persons. But it does not 
convey fresh information about the persons. Thus otroi ciow ol 
BrAardnpoivres tiv Sd6v ris Suxaroovvys is “these are the men who 
blaspheme the way of righteousness” (otro: is predicate), while 
otro. BAacdypovos is “these men blaspheme” (here otros is sub- 
ject). Jude is quite aware of this difference, and uses both forms 
correctly ; thus we have, ver. 16, ovroi elow y ai, “these men 
are murmurers”; and, on the other hand, obral elo of mpoyeypap- 
pévor, ver. 4, not obrof ciot apoyeypaypévo. Hence it is not 
probable that he would write otroé ciow of omAddes for obrol eict 
omAddes. He must mean either “these are the men whom every- 
body calls spots,” or “these are the men whom some particular 
person has called so.” The latter is the more probable, and 
Spitta’s opinion may therefore well be defended. An objection 
might be raised on the ground of Apoc. xiv. 4, otroé elow ot pera 
yuvaixav ovx épodwvOnoay, raphévor ydp eicw* otro. ot dxodovOoivres 
t@ dpviw Sov ay trdyy, where no question has been distinctly asked ; 
but even this case falls under the rule. The meaning Is not “these 
men are virgins,” but “these men are the virgins,” whom you knew 
in the Church. There may again be a reference to some well-known 
phrase, for the second clause contains an apparent allusion to the 
familiar words ‘follow thou me.” 

If we adopt the other rendering, “these are they that are 
rocks,” we must still regard the words as an allusion to some well- 
known passage. But none can be found. ITlepi ri wiotrw évava- 
yneay, 1 Tim. 1. 19, 1s much too vague. 

ouvevwxoupevor. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 13, omiAoe xat popot, évrpupovres 
éy rais dyamas aitay cvvevwxovpevor dyiv. St. Peter means “ while 
they share the feast with you.” Jude’s language may bear the 
same sense, but he seems rather to give cvvevwxovpmevor a different 
turn, “while they carouse together,” by themselves. We may 
possibly infer from dddBws éavrovs zopaivovres and amodiopilorres, 
ver. 19, that these men drew together at a separate part of the 
table, or even that they kept an Agape of their own; and tha 
words & tais dydras tov are not conclusive against the latter 
hypothesis, for they may mean “in the Agape of your community.” 
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Certainly the language of St. Jude leads us to infer that the division 
was more clearly marked than we should gather from 2 Peter, and 
this point again makes in favour of the priority of the latter. 

dddéBws éaurods trotpaivovres. ‘“ Shepherding themselves without 
fear.” °AddBws must be taken with zowatvovres not with cvvevu- 
xovpevot, with which it yields no good sense. Tlopatvew is the 
verb which expresses the whole authority of Christ, or of the priest, 
over the flock. The instance of Korah, employed in ver. 11, shows 
that Jude is here thinking of the latter. These men defied the 
authority of their rulers, made themselves their own shepherds, 
and yet feared no harm. If we think of the way in which Balaam 
is mentioned in Apoc. ii. 14, it is tempting to suppose that one 
way in which they exhibited their lawlessness was by eating ra 
eldwAdbutu. at the Agape. Dr. Chase (article on _/ude in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible) thinks there may be a reference here to 
Ezek. xxxiv. 2, 7 Booxovoty rowpeves Eavrovs ; 

vep€dar dvudpor bd dvéuwv wapahepopevar, Peter has sayyat 
dyvopot cal dpixdat tard Nairazros éAXavydpevat. Jude, using only one 
figure, calls his opponents ‘Clouds which drop no water, and are 
blown past by winds.” From teachers we expect the beneficent rain 
of doctrine and example: these men are like clouds which give no 
rain and only hide the sun; they are blown past and seen no more. 
There is a weak variant zrepipepopevat, “tossed about,” an image of 
instability ; the word is possibly suggested by Eph. iv. 14. 

Sév5pa pOivomwpwd. The epithet means more than autumnal. 
6wdrwpov means not autumn, the season of fruit (reMaAvia drrdpy: 
autumnus from augeo), but the “fall of the year,” the season just 
before winter, when growth has stopped, and the branches are bare. 
We may translate “trees in the fall,” or even “trees in winter.” 
"Axapra. is probably suggested by obd« dpyots ovdé dxdpzovs, 2 Pet. i. 8. 
Ais drofavdvra, “twice dead,” not only fruitless, but actually dead 
and incapable of bearing fruit; or not only dead, but uprooted; 
or, again, St. Jude may be thinking of these men no longer as 
trees, but as Christians ; they were dead once in trespasses and 
sins, now again they have died by apostasy. If this last explana- 
tion is tenable, St. Jude may have been thinking of 2 Pet. i. 9, ii. 20, 
and strengthening the expression. ‘Expifw6évra, they are already 
cut off from their root; the root is either the Church (dzrod:opi- 
{ovres) or Christ. 

18. xdpara . . . atoxdvas. “Wild waves of the sea, foaming 
up their own shames.” ‘The language is tinctured by reminiscences 
of Greek poetry; cf. Moschus, /dy//. v. 5, 4 8¢ @dAacoa xuprov 
érappity: Euripides, Herc. Fur. 851, OdAacoav dypiavy, but the 
image is probably suggested by Isa. lvii. 20. 

dotépes mAavitar. See note on ver. 6. We find an allusion 
to the sin of the planets also in Isa. xiv. 12, where the king of 
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Babylon is compared to the Day-star, son of the morning, who fell 
through pride. St. Jude here gives a more correct turn to the 
imagery than St. Peter, who speaks of springs and mists as punished 
by darkness, though at the same time he has departed somewhat 
from Enoch, who saw the stars of heaven imprisoned in a place of fire. 

14. upoedireuce 8¢ nat rovras. ‘But Enoch prophesied to 
these men also”; his words strike them as well as others. 

PSopos Awd “ASdp. Gen. v.; Enoch |x. 8, xcill. 3; Book of 
Jubilees, vii. The quotation which follows is a combination of 
passages from £voch. “And, lo, He comes with ten thousand 
of His holy ones to execute judgment upon them; and He will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh of all that the sinners 
and ungodly have wrought and ungodly committed against Him,” 
i.g; “Ye have slanderously spoken proud and hard words with 
your impure mouths against His greatness,” v. 4; cf. also xxvii. 2: 
the translation here given is that of Mr. Charles. 

The earlier Fathers regarded this passage as showing that Enoch 
was inspired ; Clement of Alexandria, Adumd. in Ep. Judae, “his 
verbis prophetiam comprobat”; Tertullian, de cultu fem. i. 3, “eo 
accedit quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet.” 
In the time of Jerome many viewed it as a proof that Jude was not 
inspired, de wir. #//. 4, “et quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphus est, 
in ea assumit testimonium a plerisque reiicitur.” Augustine still held 
the more ancient and liberal view, de ciuttate dei, xv. 23, “scripsisse 
quidem nonnulla diuina Enoch illum septimum ab Adam negare 
non possumus, cum hoc in epistula canonica Judas apostolus dicat.” 

After inserting this passage from voch, which speaks so dis- 
tinctly of the coming of the Lord to judgment, St. Jude may have 
felt that no more remained to be said on this point; and this may 
have been the chief reason why he omitted the third chapter of 
2 Peter. 

16. yoyyvoraf, The substantive occurs here only in the New 
Testament. In the LXX. yoyyilew and dayoyyilev are used of the 
Israelites who complained against God and Moses, Ex. xv. 24, xvii. 
3; Num. xiv. 29. So here these false brethren murmur not against 
the trials of life, but against their superiors, God and the ddgav. 

Pepspiporpos (this word again is dzraf Acydpevov) means “ com- 
plaining of one’s lot,” “querulous.” But here again we must 
understand, not that the false teachers lacked the spirit of resigna- 
tion, but that they were recalcitrant and grumbled against authority. 
“Apepyipoipytos occurs, apparently in the sense of ‘ uncomplaining,” 
in a letter found on a papyrus of the second century B.c.; see 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 211; omitted in Eng. tr. 

kal 13 ordua adrév hadel Gmépoyxa. Cf. 2 Pet. ii. 18, tarépoyxa 

ap paraorynros POeyyopevor. Jude’ $ phrase bears resemblance to 
Bs. cxliii. (cxliv.) 8, 11, dy 7O ordpa eAdAnoe paradryra. But it is 
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probable that here again he is quoting from the Assumption of 
Moses vil. 21, “et os eorum loquetur ingentia” (the Greek text is not 
extant). @avydlev rpdcwroy (the phrase does not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament, though we find BAérew eis mpdcurrov, Matt. 
xxii. 16: AapBdvew wpdowrov, Luke xx. 21) may come from Gen. 
xix. 21; Lev. xix. 15, or from the Assumption of Moses v. 16, “ qui 
enim magistri sunt doctores eorum illis temporibus erunt mirantes 
personas cupiditatum (Fritzsche corrects nodilitatum) et acceptiones 
munerum et peruendent iustitias accipiendo poenas.” It has been 
observed that Jude does not attack the covetousness of the false 
teachers except here and in the word puofod, ver. 11. 

17. Gpets 8¢ . . . “Incod Xptoros. But ye, beloved, remember 
ye the words which were spoken before by the apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” “Yyets is placed in front of the sentence with great 
emphasis in opposition to the otros of ver. 16. A comparison with 
2 Pet. ili. 2 will show that either Peter has greatly complicated the 
expression of Jude, or Jude has greatly simplified that of Peter. 
The latter seems more probable; see ver. 10 above. The sub- 
stance of this apostolic warning may be found in 1 Tim. iv. 1 
(where the words 76 6 Ilvetua pynras A€éyee may introduce a predic- 
tion given orally by a Christian prophet); 2 Tim. iii. 1-5; Acts 
xx. 29. These passages show that similar admonitions were current. 
But the exact form of the prophecy, as it is here expressed, is found 
only in 2 Pet. iii. 3, and it is there given by an apostle as his own. 
Neither pjya nor the following Aéyw need be taken to show that St. 
Jude was referring to mere words, for fjya is constantly used of 
scripture, and the phrase 7 ypady Aé€ye is familiar. But, even if the 
words are taken in their strict sense, the possibility of a direct 
quotation from 2 Peter is not excluded. St. Jude reminds his 
readers that the apostles had often said that mockers would come, 
and then proceeds to quote an apostolic document in which this 
saying was recorded in a particular shape. See Mansel, Gnostic 
Herestes, p. 70. 

St. Jude here distinctly tells us that he was not an apostle 
himself. 

18. én éoydrou xpdvou .. . doeBerdy. “In the last time there 
shall be mockers walking after their own lusts of ungodlinesses.” 
There is considerable authority for the insertion of ore before éz’ 
éodrov: it makes no difference in the sense, ore in such a case 
being merely equivalent to our inverted commas; see Blass, pp. 
233, 286. KLP have & écydrw (re) xpdvy. Tov doeBedv is best 
taken as objective genitive after émiOvpias, cf. 2 Pet. ii. 10. The 
R.V. (text) translates “ungodly lusts,” finding here the same 
Hebraism as in aipéoes dawAcias, 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; but St. Jude does not 
use this idiom (xpiow BAacdypias, ver. 9, is certainly not an 
instance), and it is needless to force it upon him here, 
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St. Jude’s text differs from that of 2 Peter in the following points : 
—(1) He has én éoxdrov xpovou for ér éoxdruv Trav ipepiv. 
éx éxydrov Trav xpdvwy, 1 Pet. i. 20. Jude’s phrase is less Hebraistic 
than that of 2 Peter, and better Greek than that of 1 Peter. (2) He 
has dpmaixras alone ; here again he corrects the rugged Hebraism, éy 
éumarypovy éumaixra:, as he had already corrected ey pOops. bOapi- 
govrat, 2 Pet. li, 12; Jude 10. (3) In xara ras éavrav érOuplas 
mopevdpevor he corrects another vulgarism ; 2 Peter has idias. (4) 
The genitive TiBV doreBeuav i is redundant, and appears to be suggested 
by the doeBys, doéBaa, doeBety of the passage from Znockh. If we 
regard 2 Peter as the later, we must suppose that he first struck out 
the quotation from Loch, though it suited his purpose admirably 
well, and then dropped the doeBevav, because without the Loch 
passage it was no longer easily intelligible. But this mode of 
procedure is too artificial to be probable. (5) St. Jude has left 
€umaixras without any explanation. In 2 Peter the “mock” is 
defined quite easily and naturally by the following words, zrod ee 
n erayyeXla THs Tapovoias avrov; If 2 Peter is here following Jude, 
it must be allowed that he has displayed great skill in his adaptation. 
All through this important verse it clearly seems far easier to explain 
Jude by 2 Peter than to reverse the process, 

Among modern commentators there is a growing tendency to 
adopt this view; the reader may consult the arguments of Spitta, 
Kiihl, Zahn. But the question is crucial as to the relation between 
the two Epistles, and it cannot be denied that a heavy weight of 
authority lies in the other scale. Jilicher settles the question in a 
very off-hand way. ‘‘It appears to speak in favour of the priority 
of 2 Peter, that Jude, ver. 18, quotes something as an apostolical 
prophecy which might be derived from 2 Pet. iit. 3, yet at bottom 
It is given there also as a generally known prophecy” (Zindettung, 
p. 186). But 2 Peter certainly gives the warning as his own, and, 
if we make him the later, we must suppose that he has here made a 
very serious alteration 1 in St. Jude" s text. 

19. oSrot ciow of dwodtopifovtes. “These are they that make 
separations.” ‘Azodwopifey is found only here in the New Testa- 
ment. C and some other authorities add éavrovs, but the insertion 
is needless. Here again Jude uses the article as in vers. 4, 12, 
though he omits it when not required, as in ver. 16. He means 
“these are they of whom you have been told that they make 
separations,” or “ these are they who, as you see, make separations” ; 
if we take the former sense we may find here a reference to the 
aipéceas of 2 Pet. 1. 1. But in what sense did they separate? 
They may, as suggested on ver. 12, have kept a distinct Agape. 
Even this would not imply that they had definitely gone out from 
the Church. At a later date there were some who celebrated the 
Agape “without the bishop,” yet did not regard themselves as 
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schismatics, though Ignatius strongly reproves their conduct as 
unlawful (Smyrn. viil.). Or they may have kept together at a 
separate part of the table. There was probably some visible sign 
of exclusiveness. But probably also the division would largely 
correspond to distinctions of class. The false teachers of whom 
Jude is speaking attached themselves to the rich (vers. 11, 16). But 
the rich would be in the main the educated. Thus we may see 
here a “separation” caused partly by wealth, displaying itself in 
insolent ostentation at the Agape ; partly by social position, rebelling 
against the authority of officials who were not always men of much 
worldly consideration; partly by an assumption of intellectual 
superiority, of “knowledge.” The same dividing influences were 
working at Corinth, and amongst those to whom St. James wrote, 
and sprang naturally out of the constitution of the Church, which 
was strongly democratic on one side, strongly aristocratic on 
another. In early days, before the Church was wealthy or edu- 
cated, and before the tradition of her discipline had established 
itself, a rich Christian, unless he was a very devout man, must have 
found himself in a very trying position. It was out of this state 
of things that Gnosticism arose. Gnosticism was the revolt of the 
well-to-do half-educated bourgeois class. 

Here again we may note a resemblance between Jude and the 
Assumption of Moses, which, after the words already quoted, ‘et 
os eorum loquetur ingentia,” proceeds thus, “‘et super dicent Noli 
tu me tangere, ne inquines me in loco in quo uersor” (vii. 21; the 
text, however, is largely conjectural, and is followed by two or three 
lines which are quite illegible ; see Hilgenfeld). 

19. WuxiKol, mveipa ph éxovres. Sensual, not having the spirit.” 
Wuyixds, opposed to wvevparexds, is a Pauline phrase resting on the 
peculiar Pauline psychology; see 1 Cor. 11. 14, xv. 44. The word is 
found in Jas. 1i1. 15, but could not be used by St. Peter, in whose 
vocabulary yvx7y means the religious soul (see note on 1 Pet. 1. 9, 
and Introduction, p. 40). Nor is avedua used by St. Peter as it is 
here; to him zvevpa differs from Wvyxy merely as ghost from soul. 
He speaks of the Holy Ghost as resting on man (1 Pet. 1. 14), but 
could hardly have spoken of true Christians as “having spirit,” 
because in his view all men are zvevpara, St. Jude has here intro- 
duced into 2 Peter an alien vocabulary and an alien psychology ; 
see notes on vers. I, 3. 

St. Jude means simply what he says, that these men were 
psychic, not spiritual. He has been taken to mean that the people 
against whom he is writing called the catholics “ psychic,” as did 
the Gnostics and Montanists. Thus his words have been twisted 
into an argument for the late date of the Epistle. This, however, 
is quite gratuitous. 

20. emoixo8opodvtes . . . mioter.  ‘Eavrovs represents tyas 
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airovs: see Matt. iii. 9, xvi. 8; Blass, p. 35. For the superlatives 
dywtdry, see 2 Pet. i. 4. Here, as there, it is intensive (“most 
holy,” not “ holiest”); the true superlative being exceedingly rare in 
the New Testament; see Blass, p. 33. LIfores is again fides cut 
creditur, as in ver. 3. We may translate “building yourselves up 
by means of your most holy faith,” or “ upon your most holy faith ” ; 
though, in this latter sense, éroxodopety is followed by éxié with 
accusative in 1 Cor. iii. 12, and by émré with dative in Eph. ii. 20. 
mpoveuxopevor is best taken with éy dyiw Ivevpare: the believer 
prays in the Holy Spirit, as the prophet speaks in the Holy Spirit, 
1 Cor. xii. 3. It is possible to translate, with Luther, “ build your- 
selves up by (or on) faith, in the Holy Spirit, through prayer.” 

Q1. daurods ev dydwy Geos typjoate. God keeps them, ver. 1, yet 
they may be said to keep themselves; cf. 1 Tim. v. 22; Jas. i. 27. 
The “love of God,” coupled as it is here with the mercy of Christ, 
almost certainly means the love of God for man; they are to keep 
themselves safe within the covenant by obedience. Some com- 
mentators take the words to mean “love for God,” as in 2 Thess.. 
lil. 5. See note on ver. 1. 

78 €\eos. Mercy is ascribed generally to God, as in 1 Pet. i. 3; 
in the addresses of 1 and 2 Timothy and of 2 John, to God and 
Christ ; here to Christ alone. Here again there is a possible refer- 
ence to Lnoch xxvii. 3, 4, “in the last days ... the righteous... 
who have found mercy will bless the Lord of glory, the Eternal 
King.” They will bless Him for the mercy in accordance with 
which He has assigned them their lot. Eis Cwi aidvov is by many 
commentators coupled with rypjcare. In this case, “keep your- 
selves unto eternal life” may be thought to correspond to “kept 
unto Jesus Christ,” who is Life Eternal, in ver. 1. Others find the 
connexion in zpoodexcuevor TO ZAcos, but it is difficult to find a 
satisfactory explanation for eis either with the participle or with the 
substantive. With the former, it must be taken to mean “ waiting 
until” or “waiting with your eyes fixed upon,” with the latter, 
“mercy that leads to”; and none of these renderings is easy. 

22, 28. The text of this passage is extremely uncertain. Some 
of the authorities give only two clauses, some have three, and there 
are variations in details. (1) Those which give two clauses are— 
(a) Clement of Alexandria, who twice quotes the verses, giving a 
different text each time, Strom. vi. 8. 65, Kai ots pey éx aupos 
dpmalere, Suaxpwvopevous be éXcetre: Adumb. in Ep. Judae, “Quosdam 
autem saluate de igne rapientes, quibusdam uero miseremini in 
timore” (xat ots pév owlere ex wupds dpmwadforvres, ods Se édectre ev 
poBw). (2) C, ots pév ereyyere Staxprvopevous, ots St cwlere éx updos 
dprafovres ev POBw. (c) K LP, ods pev edrecire Staxpuvopevot, ovs Se 
tv PoBw owlere ex wupos aprafovres: Peshito, “et hos quidem miser- 
emini resipiscentes (d:axptvouévovs), hos autem seruate de igne 
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rapientes in timore.” (d@) Jerome, Zzef. 18, “et alios quidem de 
igne rapite, aliorum uero qui iudicantur miserem'ni” (ots pey éx 
mupos apirdfere, ovs dé diaxpwwopevovs éXdecire). (€) The Bodleian 
Syriac, “et quosdam de illis quidem ex igne rapite, cum autem resi- 
puerint miseremini super eis in timore” (ovs pév éx awupos dpmdfere, 
Staxpivopevous 5é éXectre €v POBw), Those which make three clauses 
are—(a) A, ots pev Adyxere Staxpivopévous, ods b¢ owlere ex mupds 
dpmatovres, ods de édecire €v POBw: So the Vulgate, Cassiodorus, and 
Theophylact. (4) &, ods pevy ercGre Staxpivopevous, ods Se owlere éx 
mupos dprafovres, os 5& edeGte &y PdBw. Between the two classes 
stands B, ots péy éAcGre Staxpwopévovs owlere ex aupds dprafovres, 
ovs 5& edXeGre év PdBw. This text of B cannot be correct. If we 
translate “‘those, whom ,you pity when they dispute, save and snatch 
from the fire, but some pity in fear,” we must give ois pe one 
sense and ois dé another, which must be wrong. It is clear that 
the scribe of B has either omitted ots dé before owlere, in which 
case he agrees with &, or wrongly inserted é\care draxpevopévovs. 
The confusion is clearly very ancient. 

Most of the textual critics and commentators, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Briickner, Wiesinger, Schott, Keil, Alford, 
Spitta, adopt the text of A. ‘Translate, “Some confute when they 
dispute, some save snatching them from fire, on some have mercy 
_in fear.’ 

In this case we have dcaxptvozévous used in that sense which is 
borne by the verb in ver. 9. This is the proper sense of the verb, 
and it is hardly likely that Jude used it in any other. But is it 
possible that there were originally three clauses? in other words, 
can Jude be recommending three distinct courses of action towards 
three distinct classes of people? It is extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish them. Who are the “some who dispute,” who are neither 
to be saved nor pitied? Surely but two classes of opponents are 
in view. All would dispute, some would recant their error, some 
would not. The authority for three clauses is limited to AX, the 
Vulgate, Armenian, and Aethiopic. 

Some follow the text of &, reading éAcetre (€Xcare) for Adyyere. 
Thus the R.V. renders, ‘On some have mercy who are in doubt; 
and some save, snatching them out of the fire; and on some have 
mercy with fear.” This reading is supported by one MS. only, and 
compels us to give dtaxpiveo$ar a meaning which it bears in Matthew, 
Mark, Acts, Romans, James, but not in Jude. Again, the repetition 
of éXecire is not in Jude’s manner, and is objectionable in point of 
sense. Lastly, the difficulty about the three clauses still remains 
unbroken. 

The Zextus Receptus and A.V. follow K LP, translating, with 
“Luther, “Of some have compassion making a difference ; and others 
save with fear.” But dcaxpuvdmevoe cannot possibly have this mean- 
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ing. We must certainly correct the nominative, and read S:axpevo- 
pevous. 

Weiss adopts the text of B, upon which Westcott and Hort 
remark with justice that it “involves the incongruity that the first 
ovs must be taken as a relative, and the first éAe&re as indicative. 
Some primitive error evidently affects the passage. Perhaps the 
first éXe@re, which is not represented in Syr-Bod Clem Hier is 
intrusive, and was inserted mechanically from the second clause.” 

The knot of the whole difficulty is to be found in B, the text 
of which is either conflate or erroneous. The most probable solu- 
tion is that the scribe of B, or of B’s archetype, meant to give a 
two-clause text, that by accident he wrote down the second clause 
first and then corrected himself, but did not delete éAc@re Staxpevo- 
pévovs, and fell into another slip by omitting the participle in the 
second clause. Out of the confused text thus produced arose the 
readings of AX. 

We may thus believe that there were originally but two clauses, 
but the order of these two is doubtful. We are left to choose be- 
tween obs pay éAdyyere (éXceire) Suaxpevopevors, ods S82 owdlere ex rupds 
dprafovres év $o8w, with K L P (corrected) C and the Peshito, and ods 
pey owtere éx arupos dpwdfovres, ods 52 Staxpwvopévous éXccire ev PoBa, 
which would fairly represent Clement, the Bodleian Syriac, and 
Jerome. If the éAéyxere of C is the right reading, the former seems 
preferable, for “ confutation ” would naturally come first ; otherwise, 
the latter, for “ pity” would naturally come last. As éAcetre is upon 
the whole the better attested, we may take our stand upon the latter. 

Translate then finally, ‘‘Some save, plucking them from fire ; 
some, who dispute, pity in fear.” "Ex wupos dprdgovres is probably 
suggested by Amos iv. 11, xaréorpepa tas xafas xaréotpepey 6 
@eds Bddopa xail Tdpuoppa, xat eyéverGe as Sar0s eLeoracpevos éx 
wvpés: or by Zech. iii. 2, cai ele Kupuos apds tov d:aBodov “Exere- 
poo. Kipios év coi Sid Bore, xai émitipnoar Kvpros év cot 6 éxdefdpevos 
tiv ‘lepoveadnp’ odk i8od tovro ds Sadds eeomacpevos ex rupés; The 
former passage might well be recalled to St. Jude’s mind by ver. 7, 
the latter by ver. 9. ‘Ev $0fw, “in fear of contamination.” “ Pity 
them, yet fear, lest the same doom overtake yourselves.” The faith 
once for all delivered to the saints, ver. 3, most holy, ver. 20, 1s the 
one way of salvation ; those who reject it are rooted out, ver. 12, 
and doomed to the fire. Cf. Mark xvi. 16, 6 d& dmorjoas (ra 
Kynptypatt) kataxptOjoerat. We might possibly find here an argu- 
ment in favour of the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, which 
were rejected by ancient critics merely because the words dvacras 
S¢ zpwi xrpwory caBBdrov were thought to contradict those of St. 
Matthew, ope d¢ caBBarwv, rH eripwcxovoy cis piav caBBarwv. See 
Eusebius, Quaest. ad Marinum, and Victor, quoted by Tischendorf, 
eighth edition, p. 405. 
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picouvtes . .. xttava. “Hating even the tunic spotted by 
the flesh.” St. Jude may be thinking of the garment that is infected 
with leprosy, Lev. xiii. 47, though the word there used is iuarcov. 
The yerwyv was worn next to the skin, and therefore peculiarly liable 
to contamination. All contact with these moral lepers was to be 
avoided. Dr. Chase, however, finds here an allusion to the “ filthy 
garments,” iudria pvrapa, of Joshua the high priest in Zech. iii. 3 ; 
and this explanation would be possible, if we could be sure that 
the figure of the brand plucked from the burning is borrowed 
from this chapter. It may be questioned whether St. Jude con- 
templates only sorrowful avoidance of the company of these men, 
or actual excommunication (1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20), but his 
language is very strong. 

24. 1 Se Buvapdvw . . . dyaddidoe. ‘Now to him that is able 
to guard you without stumbling, and to make you stand before 
the presence of His glory without blemish in exceeding joy.” The 
dative depends upon the attribution implied in é€a, x.r.A., in ver. 25; 
but as the attribution refers at once to past, present, and future, it 
is not possible to supply any definite verb. The doxology in Rom. 
xvi. 25 begins with the same words, ro 82 Svvapévw: cf. also Eph. 
iii. 20. "Azraforovs, “surefooted,” is used of a horse which does 
not stumble, Xen. Zg. i. 6, and of a good man who does not make 
moral stumbles, Epictetus, Frag. 62; M. Antoninus, v. 9. The 
word is probably suggested here by ob uy wrralonré wore, 2 Pet. i. 10. 
rica, “to make you stand,” 1s probably more than “ to present,” 
though we may compare vapacrijcat tpas dyiovs cal duwpovs xal 
dyeyx\yrovs Katevwrriov aitod, Col. 1. 22, or Acts vi. 6, ots éoryoav 
éviriov T&v azooTéAwy. But we seem to have here the notien of 
standing in the judgment, cf. Eph. vi. 13. For déés and dya- 
Adore, see I Pet. iv. 13. 

25. KLP and the Zextus Receptus insert cop before Ged, 
probably from Rom. xvi. 27; the same MSS. make the same 
addition in 1 Tim. i. 17. KP and Oecumenius omit 84 “Incot 
Xpiorod rod Kupiov nuav: the clause, though so familiar in the late 
doxologies, is found only here, Rom. xvi. 27, and (in substance 
though not exactly in form) 1 Pet. iv. rz, and may possibly have 
been inserted with oodg@ from Romans. On the other hand, 
Jude may be quoting Romans, or both St. Paul and St. Jude may 
be using a current form. K P again omit apo zavros rod aidvos. 
These words remind us of the later “ut erat in principio,” and are 
not found in any other apostolic doxology. &, three cursives, 
and the Coptic omit wdyras. L, four cursives, and some Latin 
MSS. have aidvas rév aidywv. Two cursives and Cassiodorus omit 
apyv. The text has clearly been affected by liturgical influence. 

povy Ged ouript hav. wryp is used of God eight times in the 
New Testament, Luke 1. 47; 1 Tim. i. 1, il. 3, iv. 10; Tit. i. 3, 
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li. 10, iii. 4, and here. Of these instances six are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. The word is used of Christ in fifteen places, of which 
five are in 2 Peter, five in Luke, John and Acts, one in Philippians, 
four in the Pastoral Epistles. Both uses are found in the ancient 
Hebrew documents used by St. Luke (i. 47, ii. 11). For povos 
@eds see John v. 44, Sdfay wapa ddAjAwv AapBavovres, xal rHv Sdfav 
Ti Tapa TOU pLovov @eod ob Cyretre, where, in spite of the antithesis 
to wapa d\AnAwv, the words appear to mean “the only God”; 
Rom. xvi. 27, povw cope @ea, “to the only wise God”; here the 
first attribute qualifies the second, “to God who alone is wise” ; 
1 Tim. L 17, povp @ed, “the only God,” “who alone is God.” In 
the present passage it is open to question whether Jude means “to 
the only God,” or “to God alone,” but the commentators seem to 
be unanimous in preferring the former rendering. ‘The only 
God” is, as Spitta points out, an expression directed against the 
polytheism of the Gentiles. A close parallel in sense is to be 
found 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. We must take such passages in con- 
nexion with others such as John i. 1; Rom. ix. 5; 2 Pet.i. 1; Jude 
4, 21, or the doxologies addressed to Christ, or the uses of Kupios 
or of Swrip. 

Kiihl, Schott, von Soden, Spitta connect owrfpe with da "Iycot 
Xprrrov, “ God who is our Saviour through Jesus Christ,” but this 
construction is unexampled and barely possible; we should have 
expected ro oacavre yuds. The use of dd in the doxologies is 
strongly in favour of translating, “Glory to God through Jesus 
Christ.” 

36a is ascribed to God or Christ in all the doxologies except 
1 Tim. vi. 16: peyadwovvy (a late word which occurs also in Heb. 
1. 3, Vill. r, and several times in Enoch, v. 4, 9, xii. 3, xiv. 16; see 
Dr. Chase’s article on /ude in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible) 
only here ; for xpdros see 1 Tim. vi. 16; 1 Pet. iv. 11, v. 11; Apoc. 
i. 6, v. 13. Compare the doxologies of Clement of Rome and of 
the Martyrium Folycarpfi given in the Introduction. ‘Efovoia, 
which generally signifies subordinate and delegated authority, is 
used of the power of God, Luke xii. 5; Acts1. 7. IIpo wrayros rod 
aiavos. ‘‘ Before all eternity” glory was to God through Jesus 
Christ, and ‘“‘now ” is, and “‘to all the eternities” will be. Words 
could hardly express more clearly Jude’s belief in the pre-existence 
and eternity of Christ. 

dyjy. See note on 1 Pet. iv. 11. 
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(The names of modern scholars and commentators are not included.) 


Abraham, his significance to St. Peter, 
42, IIS. 
Abstract nouns, plural of, 225. 
Acceptable, 143. 
Acts, date of, 87. 
of Paul and Thecla, 243. 
Adam, prophecies of, 215. 
Address of 1 Peter; 3; Dr. Harnack’s 
view, 78. 
eae and Christian types of, 


Adoptianism, 35. 
Advent, Christians forbidden to fix a 
date for the Second, 43, 45, 47. 
Agape at Antioch, 62. 
dismissed before dark, 282. 
Aidan assisted by King Oswald as in- 
terpreter, 6. 
Alexander, a Montanist, condemned 
for brigandage, 177. 
Alexandria, Jewish poets at, 227. 
was ape written at ? 320. 
Allegorism, 265. 
Alphaeus, 319. 
Amen, use of, by our Lord and in 
liturgical formulae, 176, 344. 
Andronicus and Junia, 65. 
Angels, 166, 221, 274, 279, 328. 
Anthologies of Messianic prophecy, 20. 
of Greek poets, 227. 
Antinomians, v, 238, 315. 
Antioch, Paul ia up from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, 5 
Peter at, os 
synagogue at, 71. 
two churches at, 44, 62. 


Antioch, dispute between Peter and 
Paul at, 62. 
prophets at, 44. 
Antiochenes fond of nicknames, 179. 
Aorist imperative, 4, 142. 
indicative, III, 153. 
participle, 161, 267, 299. 
subjunctive, 170. 
Apocaly rel of John, 22, 28, 76. 
eter, in Muratorianum, 14. 
cinged by reminiscences of Virgil, 
207. 
probably composed in the West, 
209, 243. 
of Baruch, 76. 
Apocrypha, Biblical, well known to 
Peter, 3. 
Apokryphenscheu, supposed, in x Peter, 
222, 275. 

Apollos party at Corinth, 64. 
Apostle, as description and as title, 64. 
use of the title in 2 Peter, 290. 
Jude not an Apostle, 306, 314. 
Apostolic, as title of Epistles, 1, 245. 

Aquila, 19, 93, 132, 209. 
Arabia, St. Paul’s retirement to, 56 
Churches in Arabia which had no 
presbyters, 186. 
Archangels, 111, 280. 
Archontics, 239. 
Aristotle, met a Jew in Asia, 70. 
on colour, 268. 
on habits of swine, 287. 
on nature of happiness, 258. 
on short-sight, 259. 
on value of external goods, 257. 
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Ark of Noah, 164. 
Article, use of, in 1 and 2 Peter, 4, 225. 
omitted with single nouns that 
may be regarded almost as 
eh rr aa Kops, 124; 
ypagh, 126. 
with noun coupled with another 
noun in attribution, dyacpuds 
IIvetdparos, 92 ; Adyos Geo’, 123 ; 
Abyia Geod, 174. 
with noun and adjective, dy:0r 
IIveOpa, 131; woxt\n xdpes, 174; 
dpxaios xbcpos, 225. 
Ascension, its significance to St. Peter 
and to St. Paul, 55, 91. 
Asceticism among Gnostics, 239. 
Asia, 60, 68, 73. 
Jews i in Asia Minor, 70. 
Christians in Asia Minor, 72, 74. 
St. Paul forbidden to preach in, 73. 
Antinomians in, 245. 
Assumption of Moses, 120, 217, 222, 
282, 285, 306, 310, 311, 331, 337, 
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Atonement, connected with Blood of 


Christ, 93. 
with sinlessness of Christ and 
Lamb, 119. 
with ideas of Ransom and Buying, 
118, » 244. 
of Sin-offering and Example, 145, 
147, 159. 
Authority, conception of, in Pauline 
and Petrine Epistles, 42. 


Authorities, Angels of, 166. 

Auxiliaries, use of, in vulgar Greek, 
187, 263. 

Avarice charged against Gnostics and 
Montanists, 273. 


Azazel, 275. 


Babes, in Peter, Paul, and Hebrews, 
42, 125, 127. 
Babylon, 22, 75, 197. 
Balaam, type of covetousness, 283. 
of uncleanness, 332. 
Baptism, in Pastoral Epp., 21. 
in I Peter, 41, 49. 


Gy sees did not baptize, 65. 
proselytes, 71. 
regeneration in, 99. 
different figures for, 164. 
= 2 Peter, 234. 
tance oa oo 
Barnabe 7 °3 65, 80. 
: aaa uotes St. Matthew’s 
as Scripture, 241. 
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Basilides, papil of ae the inter 
preter of Peter, ee 

Baucalis, church of, at Alexandria, 83. 

Baur, 34, 246. 


e, 6. 

Benediction of God, 16, 96. 

Bereshith Rabba, 163, 276. 

Bernice, 168. 

Bishop, as description and as title, 21, 
495. I 50, os 

ishops of Jerusalem, 319 

Bithynia, 68, 73. an 

Blindness, cure of, by vicarious suffer- 
ing, 133. 

Blood of Christ, 93, 119. 

Blood-soul, the, 94. 

Body, the One, figure not used by 
Peter, 18, 20. 

Boycotting, against the Roman law, 
27, 137- 

sea of Lord, known at Corinth, 


older than our Lord, 315, 317. 
Bristol, in Fox’s time like Corinth, 


46. 

Brotherhood, 49. 

Butler, Bishop, 37, 254, 258. 

Buying, idea of, in doctrine of Atone- 
ment, 118, 234, 272. 


Caesar, a human institution, 139. 
Caesarea, prophets at, 44. 

St. Peter at, 55. 
Cain, type of murderer not of sceptic, 

222, 232. 

Cairo, Old, 75. 
Calling, 90, 114, 234, 253, 261. 
Canon, of N.T., 302. 

Canon Law, 55, 61. 
Canonic, as title of Epistles, 2. 
Cappadocia, 
Calistadt, 315. 
Carpocrates, 239. 

nature of his doctrine, 312. 
Casuistry, not found in N.T., 142. 
Catechism, 127. 
Catholic Epistles, not addressed to 

church at large, 2, 238, 321. 
their treatment in the Murators- 
anum, 14. 
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Church, word not used in Peter, 3. 


nor in its technical sense in 
Hebrews, 48. 
Chrysis, 267. 


Cicero, 137, 144. 
Circumcision, dispute concerning, 41, 


57: 
Cities of Plain, 221, 276, 329. 
Collection, the great, 61. 
Collections of Epistles, 240. 
Commandment, used in the singular 
for the whole moral law, 287. 
Compromise made by Council of Jeru- 
salem, 63. 
Conduct, good, 38 
Conscience, 144. 
Conservatism of St. Peter, 41, 49. 
Constantine, Novatians and Mon- 
tanists in reign of, 185. 
Continuity, 37, 42, 153. 
Conversion of St. Paul, 53. 
character of sudden conversions, 


4 
Conviction, its relation to faith, 39. 
Corinth, prophecy at, 45. 
probably visited by St. Peter, 59. 
parties at, 61, 64. 
Corrupt text of 2 Peter, 211. 
Court, the Imperial, 84. 
Crimean Inscriptions, 70. 
Criminal, not sharply distinguished 
from immoral in Roman law, 140. 
Criticism, method of ancient, 245. 
Crown, 189. 
Ctesiphon, Jews at, 75. 
Cyprus, 81. 


Day of the Lord, 295 sq. 

Rabbinic opinions as to its dura- 

tion, 213. 

of Judgment, 209, 278, 295, 296. 

of Christ, 296. - 

of Visitation, 138. 

great Day, 329. 

of Eternity, 304. 
Deacon, not mentioned by Peter, 49. 
Dead Sea, 277. 
Decree of Jerusalem, first monument 

of Canon Law, 55. 
me Paul’s attitude towards it, 
I. 
a ay ome 63. — 
robably mark of the Petrine 

: at Corinth, 64, 66. on 
Deliverance, 102. 
Deluge, a type of Baptism, 164. 

an instance of judgment, 176. 
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Deluge, does Peter mean that the whole 
universe was destroyed ? 293 sq. 

Demand, the Baptismal, 165. ; 

Demiurge, the Gnostic, 239. 

Demons, delight in blood, 94. 

Demoniacal possession, 51. 

Deposits, sacredness of, 182. 

Descensus ad Inferos, 10, 11, 13, 163, 
170. 

Devil, author of persecution, 192. 

dispute with Michael, 217, 331. 
his sin, 329. 
Sen of devils, 137. 
ra, 07 sqq.- 

Dickens, Charles falls occasionally into 
blank verse, 228. 

Different types of Christianity, 50. 

get pros rmaais Vili, 37, 48, 74, 234; 
and passim. 

Divine Right of kings, idea not to be 
found in Peter, 139 sq. 

Divorce, how treated by St. Peter and 
by St. Paul, 43. 

Docetism, 243. 

Doxology, Hebrew type of, 96. 


Christian types, 175, 195, 304, 


343- 
Dualism of Epiphanes, 312. 
constant trait of Gnosticism, 239. 
Dudael, 275. 


Ebionites, 245. 
Ecstasy, the form of prophecy, 46, 51. 
Egypt, Babylon in, 75. 
tomb of St. Mark, 83. 
Barnabas in, 83. 
Jude thought to have been written 
in, 243. 
Elder, see Presbyter. 
Election, 90, 234, 261. 
Element, 293, 296. 
Eli, Eli, the cry from the Cross, 243. 
Elkesaites, 245. 
Empedocles, 94. 
End, 102, 172, 235; see Advent, 
Eschatology, Revelation, Signs. 
Enoch, the Book of, 111, 163, 166, 
294, 299, 309. 
Enthusiasm, 46. 
Epicharmus, 191. 
Epictetus, 136, 177. 
Epiphanes, 312. 
Epistles, collections of, 241, 30%. 
Eschatology, favourite theme of pro- 
phecy, 47. 
Etacism, 180. 
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Eternity, day of, 304. 
of creation, 240, 292. 
Eucharist, 49, 95. 
Eupolemus of Alexandria, 16. 
Evangelicalism of St. Peter, 39, 40. 
Exaltation of Christ, 121. 
E ncy, characteristic trait of St. 
eter, 39, 55, 100. 
Exultation in the midst of suffering, 


102 #92 
in the Revelation, 176. 
Ezekiel of Alexandria, 227. 


Faith, Pauline and Petrine view of, 38. 
in I Peter, 101, 193. 
in 2 Peter, 234, 257. 
in Jude, 325. 
gest God and Father of Jesus Christ, 
: Father, Hie oe 
t. Peter probably a father, 54, 243. 
See also ie 5, 266. 
Fatherly jurisdiction of Roman magis- 
trates, 140. 
temper of St. Peter, 6. 
Fear, a disciplinarian idea, 37. 
of God, 117, 142, 234. 
Fire, destruction of the world by, 214. 
Flesh, hardly bears an ethical sense in 
1 Peter, 40. 
ethical sense of the word derived 
from the Stoics, 136. 
Foreknowledge, 91, 120, 133. 
Forgery, beginning and end of 1 Peter 
supposed to be a, 79. 
difficulty of, 233. 
Pauline Epistles forged, 240, 
ancient forgeries, 242. 
Petrine forgeries, 243. 
possibly suggested by 2 Pet. i. 
15, 215, 265. 
Fox, George, 37, 46, 286. 
Freedom, differently understood 
St. Paul, St. Peter, the author of 
Hebrews, and the Antinomians, 42, 
74, 141, 286, 


Gabriel, the archangel, 112, 280. 
Galatia, 68. 
Galilaean dialect of St. Peter, 5. 
Galilee, not under the jurisdiction of 
the Sanhedrin, 25. 
Garland, 178, 189. 
Gentile churches, 62, 72. 
admission of the Gentiles into the 
Church differently regarded by St. 
Peter and St. Paul, 42, 91, Iol. 
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Ghost, denotes personality, 40. 
the Holy G., 109, 152, 235. 
ghost of man, 40, 161. 
Glaucias, said to have been employed 
as interpreter by Peter, 5, 12. 
Glaucus, son of Epicydes, 182. 
Glory, the Spirit of, 39, 177. 
Revelation of, 176, 187. 
of the Transfiguration, 254, 266. 
a paraphrase for God, 266. 
glory and suffering, 101, 177. 
Gnostics, in Hayti, vi. 


areal he to the half -educated 
middle class, 339. 
rejected Fear as a motive, 117. 


Gnostic controversy strengthened 
the hierarchy, 233. 
sects wilt 239. ei 
tampered with Scripture, 242, 
Goodness of God, 115. 
Gorgippia, 70. 
Gospel, relation of 1 Peter to the 
sr es 23, 49, 187. 
2 Peter, 230. 
essence of the, Ior. 
ed to the dead, 162, 170. 
t. Paul’s knowledge of, 53. 
of St. Mark, 82, 206, 213. 
of St. Matthew quoted as Scrip- 
ture in Barnabas, 241. 
date of St. Luke’s, 98. 
of Hebrews, 243. 
of Peter, 243, 248. 
Grace, different conceptions of, 37, 39. 
not same as Light, 42. 
use of the word, 143. 
Greek, vulgar, vi, 3, 105, 108, and 
notes passzm. 
poets quoted in N.T., 141, 227. 
Growth of Christian excellence, 257. 


Harmonising, danger of, 34. 


by | Harrowing of Hell, see Descensus ad 


Inferos. 
Hayti, Gnosticism in, vi. 
Heavens, the seven, 292. 
Hebraisms, 3, 112, 113, 168, 223, 338. 
Heresy, 271. 
Hermas, nature and tests of prophecy 
in, 44, 47. 
Hierarchy, strengthened by Gnostic 
controversy, 233. 
the angelic, 166, 279. 
Hippolytus, Canons of, 282. 
Hiram of Tyre, 16. 
Holiness, Ritschl’s view of, 115. 
imparted by the Spirit, 92. 


I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Holy, Py ae of Ghost, IIT. 
hristians, 43, 217, 311. 
of prophets, 270. 
Homer, author of Apocalypse of Peter 
acquainted with, 207. 
Homerism, 228, 283. 
Hope, importance of, in 1 Peter, 39, 
100 


not in 2 Peter, 235. 
Horace, 137. 
Hospitality, 173. 
IIumility, a beautiful robe, 191. 


Tambic rhythm in 2 Peter, 227. 
Idolatry amongst Jews, 169 
Ignatius, a prophet, 47, 50. 
Ignorance, 24, I14. 

how cured, 133. 
Immanence, a mystic idea, 37, 39, 41. 
Imputation, doctrine of, not in Peter, 


4l. 
Incarnation, Ruprecht’s view of the, 


93. 

Inheritance, 100. 

Inherited sin, 41, 234. 

Inner Light, 37; see Grace, Freedom, 
Prophecy. 

Inns, little used in apostolic times, 


173. 
Interpolation, 216. 
Inter ae office of the, 5. 
t. Peter used an, 5. 
ibly more than one, 199, 247. 
Vose pias used Greek scholars to 
correct his style, 6 
prophecy needs an, 269. 
Intoxication of false prophecy, 112. 
Irving, 240. 


James, St., 52, 58, 62, 65, 317. 
Epistle of, 23, 104, 125, 173, 301. 

Jerusalem, destruction of, 76, 314. 
bishops of, 319. 

Jews, lax morality of, 168. 
eral not unknown amongst, 


Joppa, wie ay ieee 1 Peter to have 
en written from, 7 
Josephus used nee 6. 

quoted book of Adam, 215. 

on destruction of the Five Cities, 


277. 
Jubilees, Book of, 117, 166. 
Judaisers, 58, 246. 
pucement, day of, 209, 235, 278, 295, 


296. 
Juvenal, 137. 
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King, used of Caesar in the East, 139. 
Kingdom of God, 23. 
of Christ, 262. 


Kiss, 197. 
Knowledge, in St. Paul a ee 
phrase, 46, 47. 
not so in Peter, 154, 258, 303. 
Lamb, 119. 


Last time, 102; see Day, End, Perse- 
cution. 

Laud, William, a disciplinarian, 37. 
Law, William, 53. 
etd art Pauline and Petrine views of 

e, 41. 
dispute about the, 60. 

doctrine of Epiphanes, 3123 

Freedom. 

oe my name is, §I. 

togenests, 210. 
Letter, not contrasted with spirit by 

Peter, 40. 

Light, the inner, 37. 

grace not light, 42. 
Livia, the columbarium of, 83. 
Lord, use of the title in the N.T., 97- 

in I Peter 124, 127, 158 

in 2 Peter, 236. 

in Jude, 327, 328, 340. 

Lord’s Prayer, 117, 298. 
Luke, date of his Gospel, 98. 


Macrinus, the Emperor, his opinion of 
rescripts, 32. 
Maran, Mari, 97. 
Marcion taught that the Patriarchs were 
not saved, 13. 
Mark, 63, 74, 80; see Gospel. 
Marriage, 17, 43, 77. 
Menander, 141, 227. 
Mercy, 99, 340 
Milk, the food of babes, 43, 125. 
Millennium, 240; see Chiliasm. 
Miltiades, 51. 
Mission, the Pontic, 69, 74. 
the Antiochene, 44. 
Mockers, the, in 2 Peter, 216, 223, 
291, 292. 
Monnica, 151, 153. 
Most High God, of Christ, 9. 
in Crimean Inscriptions, 70. 
Miinzer, 315. 
Muratorianum, 14. 
Mystical names for places, 76. 
Mysticism, viii, 37. 
M yth, different senses of the word, 


265, 
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Name, Christians persecuted for the, 29. | Peter, personal traits in his style, 6. 


above every name, 99. 
of Christ, 176. 
Nazoraean, a Jewish nickname, 35, 179, 
271. 
Nebuchadnezzar, 76. 
Neoplatonism, 138, 160. . 
Nero, persecution of, 28. 
Noah, 10, 13, 229, 276. 


Obedience, 39, 92, 113. 

Ocellus Lucanus taught eternity of 
creation probably before time of 
Peter, 240. 

Optative mood, 157, 159. 

Oracles, the Sibylline, 76, 205, 214, 
242, 297. 

or Aéya in the sense of ‘‘Scrip- 
ture,” 1 

Order of books in the N.T., 2. 

Oswald, King, helped Aidan as inter- 
preter, 6. 

Our God, 221, 251. 


Pamphylia, 69, 73. _ 

Participle, coupled with verb requiring 
different construction, 105, 138. 

Paschal Lamb, 119. 

Paul, his education, conversion, visions, 


52, 53- 
in Arabia, 56. 
his first visit to Jerusalem, 56. 
the second, 57; the third, 58. 
meeting with Peter at Antioch, 62. 
when recognised as Apostle ? 64. 
extent of his labours in Asia, 73. 
Paul and Mark, 81; and Sil- 
vanus, 85. 
his persecutions, 25. 
his encouragement of prophecy, 45. 
his difference from Peter not dog- 
matic, 35; but practical, 37. 
mentioned in 2 Peter, 241, 299. 
Pauline Epistles, forged in the Apostle’s 
own lifetime, 240; regarded as 
Scripture, 241; collected, 241. 
words in Jude, 311. 
Payment of clergy, 188. 
of prophets, 51, 274. 
Perpetua, 47, 146. 
Persecution in N.T., 25 
Nero’s, 28. 
Trajan’s, 30. 
caused by the devil, 192. 
Peshito, 13, 245. 
Peter probably used an interpreter, 5. 
possibly more than one, 199, 247. 


especially repetition of words, 225. 
his life, name, character, training, 


54- 
agreed with St. Paul in dogma, 


Fk 
differed from him as disciplinarian 
from mystic, 37. 
more evangelical than St. Paul, 
23> 39, 49- 
does not speculate, 41, 262, 293. 
does not speak of Christian pro- 
hecy, 43. 
Sareea relations with St. Paul, 54. 
at Antioch, 59. 
Prony visited Corinth, 59, 62, 


possibly Galatia, 86. 
at Rome, 76, 80, 86. 


did not baptize with his own hands, 
65. 

his wife, 77; wife and daughter, 
243. 

his personal appearance, 243. 

relations with Mark and Silvanus, 
80, 84. 

death, 85. 


Petrine party at Corinth, 64. 
Pharisaic mystics, 52, 322. 
Philo of Alexandria, 94, 127, 128, 240. 
Phoenix described by Ezekiel, 227. 
Phrases as marks of date, 211. 
Pilgrimage, 6, 90. 
Planets, 307, 311. 
Pliny, despatch of, to Trajan, 29. 
Plotinus, 149, 160. 
Plutarch, 136. 
Polycarp, how he became a prophet, 50. 
Pontus, 68. 
Portraits of Christ, 243. 
verbal portraits of Peter and of 
Paul, 243. 
Possession, of heathen prophecy, 51. 
Post-apostolic prophecy, 51; see also 
Hermas. 
Predestination, 133. 
Pre-existence of Christ, 109, 120. 
Presbyter, 49. 
in N.T. generally, 183. 
in synagogue, 184. 
exercised spiritual functions, 185, 
187. 
sash cea a collegiate office, 
189. 
age only in a limited sense a 
qualification, 190. 
how related to bishops, 150, 185. 


I, SUBJECTS AND NAMES 


Priesthood, sacrificial, of the brother- 


oO. 
S to be confounded with teacher, 
47 


tests of false ne (oa 51. 
his place in the Church, 184. 
Proselytes, 71. 


Proverbs, 228, 287. 


Rabbi, meaning of the title, 97. 
doctrines of the Rabbis, 94, 163, 
206, 213, 215, 293, 297, 298. 
scorn-names used by the Rabbis, 
283. 
Race, Christians a third, 134. 
Ransom, 118, 120. 
Raphael, the archangel, 112, 280. 
Redemption, 118, 120. 
Regeneration, 21, 99, 122. 
in the Taurobolium and in Isis- 
worship, 99. 
Repentance after Baptism, 260. 
Repetition of words in 1 and 2 Peter, 
225. 
Republican tendency of Peter, 139. 
Rescripts, effect of, 32. 
Resurrection, doctrine of the, 47, 121, 
181, 240, 301. 
ee the form of prophecy, 46, 


: of Glory, 176, 187. 
of Jesus Christ, 112. 
seo to study and discovery, 
I 


Revels, nature of conversation at, 168. 
Rhythm, iambic, in 2 Peter, 227. 
Righteousness of God, 115, 250, 252. 
of man, 41, 157, 181, 276. 
Ritschl, Albrecht, 34, 115. 
Rome, meant by Babylon, 76. 
St. Peter in, 80, 87. 
Apocalypse of Peter probably 
written in, 209. 


Sabellianism, 35, 99. 
Sacrifice of Christ, 95, 145, 147, 159. 
_ of the Church, 129, 
Saints, 43, 325. 
Salvation, see Deliverance, 
Sanctification, 92. 
Sanhedrin, its constitution and juris- 
diction, 25, 184. 
St. Paul not a member of the, 52. 
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Sarah, 229, 
conrad 236, 251, 344. 
cillitan martyrs, 33, 241. 
Scripture, pattern for Christian con- 
versation, 43, 174. 
degrees of inspiration in, 241. 
needs an interpreter, 270. 
Severians, 239. 
Shepherd, of Christ, 43, 149. 
of Christian pastor, 43, 187. 
Signs of the End, 172. 
St. Peter not interested in, 295. 
Silas, Sili, Silvanus, 84. 
Silo, the agricultural term, 274. 
Simon Magus, 51, 66. 
Sin, inherited, 41. 
Sinlessness of Christ, 119. 
Sin-offering, 145, 147, 159. 
Slave of Christ, 249. 
Socinianism, 160. 
Son of Man, 23. 
Soul, 40, 311. 
Spirit, 40 ; see Ghost. 
Sprinkling, 92. 
Stars, 223, 297, 328, 335 
Stoics, 38, 52, 136, 257. 
Stratonicean Inscription, 257. 
Suetonius, 137. 
Suffering and glory the essence of the 
gospel, IIo. 
of Christ, 95, 160. 
value of the believer’s sufferings 
for himself, 167. 
for others, 138, 177. 
a sign that the last time has begun, 
181, 
work of the devil, 192. 
Superlative, use of the, 255, 340, 


Tacitus, 137. 

Talitha cumi, 89. 

Tarsus, 52, 57, 67 

Taurobolium, 99. 

Teacher, not to be identified with 
prophet, 47. 

Temptation, 40, 103, 278. 

Ten words of creation, 293. 

Theodotion, 19, 93, 132. 

Third race, the Christians a, 134. 

Thymele, 83. 

Trajan, his correspondence with Pliny, 


29. 
Transcendence of God, a leading 
disciplinarian idea, 37, 41. 
Transfiguration, 231. 
Trinity, the Holy, 91, 235. 
Tubingen School, 34, 246. 
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I Virtue, 134, 234, 254, 258. 
ne isa at, 44 Visitation of Cod, 38. ’ 
Visions of St. Paul, 53. 
Vatinius, 137. of St. Peter, 55. 
Vaudoux, vi. of prophets, 47, 50. 
Drei te a duty, 140. Vulgar Greek, vi, 3, 105, 108 
influence of, on the author of | Wesley, John, 42, 286. 
Apocalypse of Peter, 207. Works, good, 38, 322. 


II. LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES 


—_ speculator, 178. leno, 178. 
arbiter testamenti, 331. magnalia, 1 
bencdictus, benedicendus, mans iocaer ake 
christianus, 137. mathematicus, 178. 
cearcitio, 3. mediate, 200. 
cagnitio, 31. mettndus, 152 
comissari, 1 NOMEN $PSUM, 29 Be 
coustientia, 144. occulisss, 51. 
Contumactia, ornatus, 152. 
conuersatio, 116. paibonarry 100 
cesléus, 152. ponentes faciem deorsum, $3 
de plano, 140. praestolantes, 307. 

, 83. renatus, 99. 
dies irae, 215. 70, 140. 

$%, 332 Sacer, sanchs, 122, 134 
297- salutaris, 50. 
Samilia, famult, 142. sane, 14. 
Jagitia, 29, 31, 137. somnium, 330. 
, 100 Sudlans et simm., 179» 
héstrio, 178. taurobolium, 99 
nomine, 180, tempestiua conuisia, 28%, 
honestus, 136. ustto, 12, 
cums nocens absolsitur, 


G\dorpioerloxoros, 177e dsrirvros, 164. 
duapdyrivos, 189. Gvwher, 99. 

dpapria, 41. dwroylyrerGar, 148, 
dgyés, 119. drodbrpwors, 118, 

ree te doawthos, 119 per}, dperal, 135, 254. 
pieaieen 99. Bactevoy, 134. 
dvagtpey, 147. Baorheds, 139. 


dvdxvers, 169. Biden, 167. 


III. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES 353 


yada, 127. 
yaots, 154, 258, 303 
ypappa, 40. 


did, 5, 163, 195, 293. 
didBodos, 192. 
dtaxplvecBat, 331, 340. 
didvowa, 41. 

doxlusov, 103. 


éyxouBodeOat, 190. 
€Ov0s, 134. 

el6ws, construction of, 194. 
els, 100, 196. 

Amifew, 112, 153, 

év Xpiorg, 159, 198. 
évvoa, 41. 

éfépaua, 288, 

éLovcla, 17, 21, 166. 
érepwrnua, 165. 
émiOupula, 41. 
émixdd\uppa, 141. 
éxloxomos, 49, 150, 188 
émiredetc Oat, 194. 
épauvady, 107. 
eddoynrés, 16, 96. 
eipePfvat, 104. 


VERA, 140, 


Géuss, 169. 
Opbvot, 17. 


Tros, 150, 254, 269, 298, 303. 


lepeds, 134. 
Wa, 4. 


xatpés, 102, 192. 

kaxla, 125, 

kaxomrotds, 136, 140. 
Kade, 114, 

kadvwrety, 173. 
karaBo\h}, 120, 
Kavoovpevos, 297, 

KAjpot, 188. 

kA\npovoula, 100, 

xboL0$, 40, 152, 193, 294. 
kupla, 77. 

Kuptos, 97, 124, 127, 158, 


Abyia, 174. 
AoylferBat, 195. 


Adyov didéva1, dwodsdbras, 170, 


Aurpoy, 118. 


23 


paxdpos, 157, 
péprus, 78, 186. 
Hh, 105. 


Nafwpatos, 35. 


Eerlfer0at, 169, 176, 
Eddov, 147. 


bvoua, 176, 180, 
ov, 105. 


wapaddévat, 146, 
wapabijxn, 182, 
wapaxvmrrew, IIT. 
wapecedtnoar, 325. 
wapéxoracts, 51. 
wapoxla, 118. 
weipacuds, 103. 

mepl, 145, 159. 
WepexXev, 130. 

wloris, 38, 122, 193. 
words, 121, 

mvetua, 40, 92, 109, 111, 128, 152, 
woh, 149, 187. 
mwpeoBvrepos, 182, 190, 
Wpopapriperbat, 107. 


pdyriopa, -ybs, 7, 92 


adpt, 40, 136. 
oxedos, 154. 
ouveldnots, 144, 
owdsew, cwrnpla, IOL. 


» 6 
ror oe, TH, 


bwép, 145, 159. 
banpérns, 80 


oyioros Gebs, 9, 7a 
droypappss, 145, 
dwoypageds, 5. 
brokiuwdvew, 145. 


Prradedgra, 123. 
PirAdsevos, 173 
ipo, 141. 


xalpew, 88. 

xdpis, 39, 113, 143, 155, 194. 
xdpopa, 39, 173. 

Wx, Puxinss, 40, 107, 149, 33% 


ds, 4, 141, 154, 174, 176. 
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“4 decided advance on all other commentaries." — THE OUTLOOK. 


DEUTERONOMY. 


By the Rev. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“No one could be better qualified than Professor Driver to write a critical 
and exegetical commentary on Deuteronomy. His previous works are author- 
ities in all the departments involved; the grammar and lexicon of the Hebrew 
language, the lower and higher criticism, as well as exegesis and Biblical the- 
ology; ... the interpretation in this commentary is careful and sober in the 
main. A wealth of historical, geographical, and philological information illus- 
trates and elucidates both the narrative and the discourses. Valuable, though 
concise, excursuses are often given.” — Zhe Congregationalist. 


“It is a pleasure to see at last a really critical Old Testament commentary 
in English upon a portion of the Pentateuch, and especially one of such merit. 
This I find superior to any other Commentary in any language upon Deuter- 
onomy.” — Professor E. L. Curtis, of Yale University. 


‘This volume of Professor Driver’s is marked by his well-known care and 
accuracy, and it will be a great boon to every one who wishes to acquire a 
thorough knowledge, either of the Hebrew language, or of the contents of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, and their significance for the development of Old Tes- 
tament thought. The author finds scope for displaying his well-known wide 
and accurate knowledge, and delicate appreciation of the genius of the 
Hebrew language, and his readers are supplied with many carefully con- 
structed lists of words and expressions. He is at his best in the detailed 
examination of the text.” — London Atheneum. 


“It must be said that this work is bound to take rank among the best com- 
mentaries in any language on the important book with which it deals. On 
every page there is abundant evidence of a scholarly knowledge of the litera- 
ture, and of the most painstaking care to make the book useful to thorough 
students.” — Zhe Lutheran Churchman. 


“The deep and difficult questions raised by Deuteronomy are, in every in- 
stance, considered with care, insight, and critical acumen. The student who 
wishes for solid information, or a knowledge of method and temper of the 
new criticism, will find advantage in consulting the pages of Dr. Driver.” — 
Zion's Herald. 
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“We believe this series to be of epoch-making importance.’ 
— The N. Y. EVANGELIST. 


JUDGES. 


By Dr. GEORGE FOOT MOORE, 
Professor of Hebrew in Andover Theological Seminary. 








Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 





“The typographical execution of this handsome volume is worthy of the 
scholarly character of the contents, and higher praise could not be given it.” 
— Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 


“This work represents the latest results of ‘Scientific Biblical Scholarship,’ 
and as such has the greatest value for the purely critical student, especially on 
the side of textual and literary criticism.” — The Church Standard. 


“ Professor Moore has more than sustained his scholarly reputation in this 
work, which gives us for the first time in English a commentary on Judges not 
excelled, if indeed equalled, in any language of the world.” — Professor 
L. W. BATTEN, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


“ Although a critical commentary, this work has is practical uses, and by 
its divisions, headlines, etc., it is admirably adapted to the wants of all 
thoughtful students of the Scriptures. Indeed, with the other books of the 
series, it is sure to find its way into the hands of pastors and scholarly lay- 
men.” — Portland Zion's Herald. 


“ Like its predecessors, this volume will be warmly welcomed — whilst to 
those whose means of securing up-to-date information on the subject of which 
it treats are limited, it is simply invaluable.” — Edinburgh Scotsman. 


“ The work is done in an atmosphere of scholarly interest and indifference 
to dogmatism and controversy, which is at least refreshing. ... Itisa noble 
introduction to the moral forces, ideas, and influences that controlled the 
period of the Judges, and a model of what a historical commentary, with a 
practical end in view should be.” — Zhe /ndependent. 


“The work is marked by a clear and forcible style, by scholarly research, by 
critical acumen, by extensive reading, and by evident familiarity with the 
Hebrew. Many of the comments and suggestions are valuable, while the 
index at the close is serviceable and satisfactory.” — Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


“This volume sustains the reputation of the series for accurate and wide 
scholarship given in clear and strong English, . . . the scholarly reader will 
find delight in the perusal of this admirable commentary.” — Zion’s Herald. 


THe Internationa’ Critica? Commentary. 





“Richly helpful to scholars and ministers.”"—Tue PRESBYTERIAN BANNER. 


The Books of Samuel 


BY 


REV. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
Professor of Biblical History and Interpretation in Amherst College, 


Crown 8vo, Net $3.00. 


“Professor Smith’s Commentary will for some time be the standart 
work on Samuel, and we heartily congratulate him on scholarly work sq 
faithfully accomplished.” — 7he Atheneum. 


‘‘It is both critical and exegetical, and deals with original Hebrew and 
Greek. It shows painstaking diligence and considerable research,’’"— 7he 
Presbyterian. 


‘‘ The style is clear and forcible and sustains the well-won reputation of 
the distinguished author for scholarship and candor. All thoughtful stu- 
dents of the Scriptures will find the work helpful, not only on account of its 
specific treatment of the Books of Samuel, on which it is based, but because 
of the light it throws on and the aid it gives in the general interpretation of 
the Scriptures as modified by present-day criticism.”—7Zhe Philadelphia 
Press. 


‘‘The literary quality of the book deserves mention. We do not usually 
go to commentaries for models of English style. But this book has a dis- 
tinct, though unobtrusive, literary flavor. It is delightful reading. The 
translation is always felicitous, and often renders further comment need- 
less.” — The Evangelist. 


‘‘ The treatment is critical, and at the same time expository. Conserva- 
tive students may find much in this volume with which they cannot agree, 
but no one wishing to know the most recent conclusions concerning this 
part of sacred history can afford to be without it.”—Philadelphia Presby- 
terian Journal. 


‘‘The author exhibits precisely that scholarly attitude which will com- 
mend his work to the widest audience.” — Zhe Churchman, 


‘*The commentary is the most complete and minute hitherto published 
by an English-speaking scholar.” —Literature, 

‘¢The volumes of Driver and Moore set a high standard for the Old 
Testament writers; but I think Professor Smith’s work has reached the 
same high level. It is scholarly and critical, and yet it is written in a spirit 
of reverent devotion, a worthy treatment of the sacred text.”—Pror. L. W. 
BaTTEN, of P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Lhe Zuteruational Critical Commentary. 





“ We deem it as needful for the studious pastor to possess himself 
of these volumes as to oblain the best dichonary and encyclopedia.” 
— THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


ST. MARK. 


By the Rev. E. P. GOULD, D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Exegesis, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


“In point of scholarship, of accuracy, of originality, this last addition to the 
series is worthy of its predecessors, while for terseness and keenness of exegesis, 
we should put it first of them all.” — Zhe Congregationaltst. 


“The whole make-up is that of a thoroughly helpful, instructive critical 
study of the Word, surpassing anything of the kind ever attempted in the 
English language, and to students and clergymen knowing the proper use of 
a commentary it will prove an invaluable aid.” — Zhe Lutheran Quarterly. 


‘“* Professor Gould has done his work well and thoroughly. ... The com- 
mentary is an admirable example of the critical method at its best... . The 
Word study . . . shows not only familiarity with all the literature of the sub- 
ject, but patient, faithful, and independent investigation. ... It will rank 
among the best, as it is the latest commentary on this basal Gospel.” — Zhe 
Christian Intelligencer. 


“It will give the student the vigorously expressed thought of a very thought- 
ful scholar.” — Zhe Church Standard, 


“Dr. Gould’s commentary on Mark is a large success, ... and a credit to 
American scholarship. ... He has undoubtedly given us a commentary on 
Mark which surpasses all others, a thing we have reason to expect will be true 
in the case of every volume of the series to which it belongs.” — Zhe Biblical 
World. 


“The volume is characterized by extensive learning, patient attention to 
details and a fair degree of caution.” — Bibhothkeca Sacra. 


“The exegetical portion of the book is simple in arrangement, admirable 
in form and condensed in statement. ... Dr.Gould does not slavishly follow 
any authority, but expresses his own opinions in language both concise and 
clear.” — The Chicago Standard, 


“In clear, forcible and elegant language the author furnishes the results of 
the best investigations on the second Gospel, both early and late. He treats 
these various subjects with the hand of a master.” — Boston Zion’s Herald. 


“The author gives abundant evidence of thorough acquaintance with the 
facts and history in the case... . His treatment of them is always fresh and 
scholarly, and oftentimes helpful.” == Ze New York Observer. 


ihe International Critical Commentary. 


“Tt is hardly necessary to say that this series will stand first 
among all English serial commentaries on the Bible.” 
— THE BiBLicaL WORLD. 


ST. LUKE. 


By the Rev. ALFRED PLUSIMER, D.D., 


Master of University College, Durham. Formerly Fellow and Senior Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


In the author’s Critical Introduction to the Commentary is contained a full 
treatment of a large number of important topics connected with the study of 
the Gospel, among which are the following: The Author of the Book — The 
Sources of the Gospel — Object and Plan of the Gospel — Characteristics, 
Style and Language — The Integrity of the Gospel—The Text — Literary 
History. 

FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


If this Commentary has any special features, they will perhaps be found in 
the illustrations from Jewish writings, in the abundance of references to the 
Septuagint, and to the Acts and other books of the New Testament, in the 
frequent quotations of renderings in the Latin versions, and in the attention 
which has been paid, both in the Introduction and throughout the Notes, to 
the marks of St. Luke’s style. 


“It is distinguished throughout by learning, sobriety of judgment, and 
sound exegesis. It is a weighty contribution to the interpretation of the 
Third Gospel, and will take an honorable place in the series of which it forms 
a part.” — Prof. D. D. SALMOND, in the Cretscal Review. 

“We are pleased with the thoroughness and scientific accuracy of the inter- 
pretations. ... It seems to us that the prevailing characteristic of the book 
is common sense, fortified by learning and piety.” — Zhe Herald and Presbyter. 

“An important work, which no student of the Word of God can safely 
neglect.” — The Church Standard. 

“‘The author has both the scholar’s knowledge and the scholar’s spirit 
necessary for the preparation of such a commentary.... We know of 
nothing on the Third Gospel which more thoroughly meets the wants of the 
Biblical scholar.” — 7he Outlook. 

‘‘The author is not only a profound scholar, but a chastened and reverent 
Christian, who undertakes to interpret a Gospel of Christ, so as to show 
Christ in his grandeur and loveliness of character.” — Zhe Southern Church- 
Man. 

“Tt is a valuable and welcome addition to our somewhat scanty stock of 
first-class commentaries on the Third Gospel. By its scholarly thoroughness 
it well sustains the reputation which the INTERNATIONAL SERIES has already 
won.” — Prof. J. H. THAYER, of Harvard University. 

7: ra volume having been so recently published, further notices are not yet 
evatladble, 


_ 


The International Critical Commentary. 





““ For the student this new commentary promises to be indispen- 
sable.” — The METHopIsT RECORDER. 


ROMANS. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 


e AND THE 


Rev. A. C. HEADLAII, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 


“From my knowledge of Dr. Sanday, and from a brief examination of the 
book, I am led to believe that it is our best critical handbook to the Epistle. 
It combines great learning with practical and suggestive interpretation.” — 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 

“Professor Sanday is excellent in scholarship, and of unsurpassed candor. 
The introduction and detached notes are highly interesting and instructive. 
This commentary cannot fail to render the most valuable assistance to all 
earnest students. The volume augurs well for the series of which it is a mem- 
ber.” — Professor GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale University. 

“The scholarship and spirit of Dr. Sanday give assurance of an interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans which will be both scholarly and spiritual.” 
— Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 

“The work of the authors has been carefully done, and will prove an 
acceptable addition to the literature of the great Epistle. The exegesis is 
acute and learned ... The authors show much familiarity with the work 
of their predecessors, and write with calmness and lucidity.” — New York 
Observer. 

‘“‘ We are confident that this commentary will find a place in every thought- 
ful minister’s library. One may not be able to agree with the authors at some 
points, — and this is true of all commentaries, — but they have given us a work 
which cannot but prove valuable to the critical study of Paul’s masterly epis- 
tle.” — Zion's Advocate. 

“We do not hesitate to commend this as the best commentary on Romans 
yet written in English. It will do much to popularize this admirable and 
much needed series, by showing that it 1s possible to be critical and scholarly 
and at the same time devout and spiritual, and intelligible to plain Bible 
readers.” — Zhe Church Standard. 

“A commentary with a very distinct character and purpose of its own, 
which brings to students and ministers an aid which they cannot obtain else- 
where. ... There is probably no other commentary in which criticism has 
veen employed so successfully and impartially to bring out the author’s 
thought.” — WM. Y. Independent. 

“We have nothing but heartiest praise for the weightier matters of the 
commentary. It is not only critical, but exegetical, expository, doctrinal, 
practical, and eminently spiritual. The positive conclusions of the books are 
very numerous and are stoutly, gloriously evangelical. ... The commentary 
does not fail to speak with the utmost reverence of the whole word of God.” 
Lhe Congregationalist 











ihe anternational Gritical Commentary. 





6‘ This admirable series."—THE LONDON ACADEMY, 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. 


By the Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., D. Litt. 


Formerly Professor of Biblical Greek, now of Hebrew, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


Crown 8vo. Net, $2.50. 


‘¢ The latest volume of this admirable series is informed with the very 
best spirit in which such work can be carried out—a spirit of absolute 
fidelity to the demonstrable truths of critical science. . . . This summary 
of the results of modern criticism applied to these two Pauline letters is, 
for the use of scholarly students, not likely to be superseded.” —Zhe Lon- 
don Academy. 


‘¢ An able and independent piece of exegesis, and one that none of us can 
afford to be without. It is the work of a man who has made himself mas- 
ter of his theme. His linguistic ability is manifest. His style is usually 
clear. His exegetical perceptions are keen, and we are especially grateful 
for his strong defence of the integrity and apostolicity of these two great 
monuments of Pauline teaching.” —Zhe Expositor. 


‘‘It displays every mark of conscientious judgment, wide reading, and 
grammatical insight.”’— Leterature. 


‘In discrimination, learning, and candor, it is the peer of the other vol- 
umes of the series. The elaborate introductions are of special value.”—~ 
Professor GEORGE B. STEVENS, of Yale University. 


‘‘It is rich in philological material, clearly arranged, and judiciously 
handled. The studies of words are uncommonly good. . . . Inthe 
balancing of opinions, in the distinguishing between fine shades of mean- 
ing, it is both acute and sound.”— Zhe Church. 


‘‘ The exegesis based so solidly on the rock foundation of philology is 
argumentatively and convincingly strong. A spiritual and evangelical tenor 
pervades the interpretation from first to last. . . . These elements, to- 
gether with the author’s full-orbed vision of the truth, with his discrimina- 
tive judgment and his felicity of expression, make this the peer of any com- 
mentary on these important letters.” —7he Standard. 


** An exceedingly careful and painstaking piece of work. The introduc: 
tory discussions of questions bearing on the authenticity and integrity (of 
the epistles) are clear and candid, and the exposition of the text displays a 
fine scholarship and insight.”—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


‘¢The book is from first to last exegetical and critical. Every phrase in 
the two Epistles is searched as with lighted candles. The authorities for 
variant readings are canvassed but weighed, rather than counted. The mul- 
tiform ancient and modern interpretations are investigated with the ex- 
haustiveness of a German lecture-room, and the judicial spirit of an English 
court-room. Special discussions are numerous and thorough.”—TZhe Con- 
agrigationalist. 


Le International Critica? Commentary. 





“7 have already expressed my conviction that the Inter. 
national Critical Commentary ts the best critical commentary. 
on the whole Bible, in existence.”"—Dr. Lyman ABBOTT. 


Philippians and Philemon 


BY 


REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
Profissor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Crown 8vo, Net $2.00. 





“Tt is, in short, in every way worthy of the series.” — 7e Scotsman. 


‘¢ Professor Vincent’s Commentary on Philippians and Philemon appears 
to me not less admirable for its literary merit than for its scholarship and its 
clear and discriminating discussions of the contents of these Epistles.”—Dr. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 


‘*The book contains many examples of independent and judicial weigh- 
ing of evidence. We have been delighted with the portion devoted to Phile- 
mon. Unlike most commentaries, this may wisely be read as a whole.”— 
The Congregationalist 


‘‘Of the merits of the work it is enough to say that it {s worthy of its 
place in the noble undertaking to which it belongs. It is ful’ of just such 
information as the Bible student, lay or clerical, needs; and while giving an 
abundance of the truths of erudition to aid the critical student of the text, it 
abounds also in that more popular information which enables the attentive 
reader almost to put himself in St. Paul’s place, to see with the eyes and feel 
with the heart of the Apostle to the Gentiles.” —Boston Advertiser. 


‘‘Tf it is possible in these days to produce a commentary which will be 
free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias, the feat will be accomplished in 
the International Critical Commentary, . . . It is evident that the writer 
has given an immense amount of scholarly research and original thought to 
the subject. . . . The author’s introduction to the Epistle to Philemon 
is an admirable piece of literature, calculated to arouse in the student’s mind 
an intense interest in the circumstances which produced this short letter from 
the inspired Apostle.” —Commercial Advertiser. 


‘*His discussion of Philemon is marked by sympathy and appreciation, 
and his full discussion of the relations of Pauline Christianity to slavery are 
interesting, both historically and sociologically.” — 7he Dial. 


‘¢ Throughout the work scholarly research is evident. It commends itself 
by its clear elucidation, its keen exegesis which marks the word study on 
every page, its compactness of statement and its simplicity of arrangement.” 
—Lutheran World. 


‘¢ The scholarship of the author seems to be fully equal to hist dertaking, 
and he has given to us a fine piece of work. One cannot but se that if the 
entire series shall be executed upon a par with this portion, theft an be lit- 
tle left to be desired.”,—Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal, 


Se Internationa? Critica’ Commentary. 





© A decided advance on all other commentaries.’’— 7he Oxtlook. 


PROVERBS 


By the Rev. CRAWFORD H. TOY, D.D. 
Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University, 


Crown 8vo. Net, $3.00. 

“This volume has the same characteristics of thoroughness and 
painstaking scholarship as the preceding issues of the series. In the 
critical treatment of the text, in noting the various readings and the 
force of the words in the original Hebrew, it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired.”— The Christian Intelligencer. 


“‘In careful scholarship this volume leaves nothing to be desired. Its 
interpretation is free from theological prejudice. It will be indispen- 
sable to the careful student, whether lay or clerical.”— Zhe Outlook. 


ST. PETER AND ST. JUDE 


By the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D. 


Rector of Fenny Compton, Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Net, 2.50. (Postage, 18c.) 


This is the latest volume of ‘‘ The International Critical Commen- 
tary” which has been published. The treatment is not only critical, but 
expository, exegetical and practical. The introductions and notes are 
highly instructive, and thoughtful students of the Scriptures will find 
this work helpful and suggestive. 


“‘His commentary is very satisfactory indeed. His notes are par- 
ticularly valuable. We know of no work on these Epistles which is so 
full and satisfactory.” — Zhe Living Church. 


“It shows an immense ount of research and acquaintanceship 
with the views of the CTitie a nool.”— Herald ang presbyter. 
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The Tnternational - 
Theological Library. 





EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


THEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances in recent 
years. New lines of investigation have been opened up, 
fresh light has been cast upon many subjects of the deepest 
interest, and the historical method has been applied with 
important results. This has prepared the way for a Library 
of Theological Science, and has created the demand for it. 
It has also made it at once opportune and practicable now 
to secure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enterprise 
which will furnish a record of Theological inquiry up to 
date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of Chris- 
tian Theology. Each volume is to be complete in itself, 
while, at the same time, it will form part of a carefully 
planned whole. One of the Editors is to prepare a volume 
of Theological Encyclopedia which will give the history . 
and literature of each department, as well as of Theology 
as a whole. 


The Library is intended to form a series of Text-Books 
for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and compact- 
ness of statement. At the same time, they have in view 


a 


EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


that large and increasing class of students, in other depart- 
ments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic and thor- 
ough exposition of Theological Science. Technical matters 
will therefore be thrown into the form of notes, and the 
text will be made as readable and attractive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
will be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the interests . 
of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements both 
of the results of Theological Science and of the questions 
which are still at issue in the different departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation in 
the several branches of study assigned to them. They will 
be associated with each other and with the Editors in the 
effort to provide a series of volumes which may adequately 
represent the present condition of investigation, and indi- 
cate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS. 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 





Theological Encyclopedia. By CHARLES A. Briccs, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
An Introduction to the Litera- By S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Pro- 
ture of the Old Testament, fessor of Hebrew, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford. (Revtsed 
and enlarged edition.) 
The Study of the Old Testa- By the Right Rev. HERBERT EDWARD 
ment. Rye, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ex- 
eter. 
Old Testament History, By HENRY PRESERVED Situ, D.D., 
late Professor of Biblical History, 
Amherst College, Mass. 
Contemporary History of the By Francis Brown, D-D., Profes- 
Old Testament. sor of Hebrew, jnion Theological 
Seminary, Ne . 
Theology of the Old 7 By A. Oa -D LLD., 
ment. Ry 9° Professor of Ha’ Whew College, 
' Edinburgh. Tew ? 
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An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the New Testament. 


Canon and Text of the New 
Testament. 


The Life of Christ. 


A History of Christianity in 
the Apostolic Age. 


Contemporary History of the 
New Testament. 

Theology of the New Testa- 
ment, 

The Ancient Catholic Church. 

The Later Catholic Church. 


The Latin Church. 
History of Christian Doctrine. 


Christian Institutions, 


Philosophy of Religion, 


Apologetics, 


The Doctrine of Ge, 
Christian Ethics. 


The Christian Pastor and the 
Working Church. 
The Christian Preacher. 


Rabbinical Literature. 


By S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. - 

By CaAspAR RENE GReGory, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the University of 
Leipzig. 

By WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Di- 
vinity, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 


By ARTHUR C. McGirFrerT, D.D.,-: 


Professor of Church History, 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. (Now ready.) 

By FRANK C. Porter, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

By GEorGE B. STEVENS, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. (Now ready.) 

By Rosert Rainy, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh. (Now ready.) 

By Ropert Rainy, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of the New College, 
Edinburgh. 

By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, D.D., 
Principal of King’s College, London. 

By G. P. FisHer, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. (Revised and enlarged edt- 
tron.) 

By A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History, P. 
E. Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. (Now ready.) 

By Rosert Fuint, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

By A. B. Bruce, D.D., late Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 
(Revised and enlarged edition.) 

By WILLIAM N. CrarkE, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, 
Hamilton Theological Seminary. 

By Newman SMYTH, D.D., Pastor of 
Congregational Church, New Ha- 
ven. (Revised and enlarged edition.) 

By WasHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., 
Pastor of Congregational Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. (Mow ready.) 

By JouHn Watson, D.D., Pastor of 
Presbyterian Church, Liverpool. 

By S. SCHECHTER, M.A., Reader in 
Talmudic in the University of 
Cambridge, England. 
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